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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION 


Tins book was written, in 1916 as part of a trilogy in 
which. I tried to set in historical perspective certain 
great movements of modern history that seemed to 
have come to a culmination in the Great War. The’ 
nationalist and the international movements were dis- 
cussed in Nationalism and Internationalism ; the growth 
of democratic institutions in National Self-government ; 
and this book completed the survey by describing the 
extension of Em'opean civilisation over the globe, and 
the imperialist rivalries which accompanied it. In a 
second edition (1917) parts of the book were greatly 
expanded. Naturally both of these editions were deeply 
coloured by the emotions of the war. In a third edition 
(1921) two long chapters were added on the war and its 
consequences, and a good many other changes were 
made ; but I did not try to remove the evidences of 
the war-temper which were too patent in some parts 
of the book. 

In the present edition I have tried to free the book 
from the symptoms of war-fever, and to set forth a 
saner and more balanced view than was possible when 
war was raging of those causes of war which can be 
traced to extra-European events. Chapter IX has, for 
this purpose, been almost wholly rewritten, and Chapter 
VII very largely. Both, I fear, are substantially longer 
than they were. 

The book has thus been frequently and drastically 
revised, and I can only admire the patience of my 
publishers. I hope it will not again be tried in the same 

lx 



X THE EXPANSION OF EUI^OPE 

way, and that tho book lias now reached its final form. 
Indeed, I am surprised, and not a little proud, that a 
book originally conceived as a sort of glorified war- 
pamplilet should have shown so muoii vitality ; and I 
have felt that I was bound to make it as worthy of the 
favour which has been shown to it as I could. The 
result of all these revisions has been that the book has 
been increased in length by fifty per cent. ; and there are 
few passages in the last two-thirds of it which have not 
been more than once rewritten. 

RAMSAY MUIR. 

Kiohmond, SxrRBKy, 1926. 


PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION 

In this edition, which has been entirely re-set, I have 
made a number of changes of detail. But the most 
important alteration is the introduction of a long new 
final chapter, in which I have tried to set forth, as clearly 
as I could, the vast changes that have taken place, since 
the war, in the non-European world and in its relations to 
the European peoples. It is impossible to go on revising 
a book of this sort in the hope of keeping it ‘ up-to-date.’ 
But the rapid upgrowth of nationalism among the non- 
European peoples, together with the attempt to establish 
a new world-order through the League of .Nations and the 
grave set-back which this attempt has incurred since 
1931, form such important sequels to the main theme of 
the book that it seemed necessary to deal with them. 

, RAMSAY MUIR. 

Gbrbabd’s Cnoas, Bucks, 

September 1934. 
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THE EXPAJSrSIOJ^T OF EUROPE 


I 

THE MEANING AND THE MOTIVES- ’OF 
IMPERIALISM 

One of the most remarkable features of the modem 
age has been the extension of the influence of European 
civilisation over the whole world. This process has 
formed a very important element in the history of the 
last four centuries, and it has been strangely under- 
valued by most historians, whose attention has been too 
exclusively centred upon the domestic politics, diplo- 
macies, and wars of Europe. It has been brought about 
by the creation of a number of ‘Empires’ by the 
European nation,^, some of which have broken up, while 
others survive, but all of which have contributed their 
share to the general result; and (for that reason the 
term ‘ Imperialism ’ is commonly employed to describe 
the spirit which has led to this world-embracing move- 
ment of the modern age/ 

. The terms ‘ Empire ’ and ‘ Imperialism ’ are in some 
rejects unfortunate, because of the suggestion of purely 
military dominion which they convey ; and their habitual 
employment has led to some unhappy results.^ It has 
led men of one school of thought to condemn'' and re- 
pudiate the whole movement, as an immoral product 
of brute force, regardless of the rights of conquered 
peoples. They have refused to study it, and have made 
no endeavour to understand it ; not realising that the 
movement they were condemning was as inevitable and 

A 



2 THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE 

as irresistible as tbo movement of the tidos — and as 
capable of being Uiriiod to beiiolicont ends. On the 
other hand, the implicationa of those terms have perhaps 
helped to foster in men of another typo of mind an rni- 
healthy spirit of prido in mere domination, as if that 
were an end in itself, and have led them to exult in the 
extension of national power, ndthout closely enough 
considering the purposes for which it was to be used, 
Both attitudes are deplorable, and in so far as the words 
‘ Empire,’ ‘ Imperial,’ and ‘ Imperialism ’ tend to en- 
courage them, they are unfortunate words. They cer- 
tainly do not adequately express the full significance of 
the process whereby the civilisation of Europe has been 
made into the civilisation of the world. 

Nevertheless the words have to be used, because there 
are no others which at all cover the facts. And, after 
all, they are in some ways entirely appropriate. [A great 
part of the world’s area is inhabited by peoples who are 
still in a condition of barbarism, and seem to have rested 
in that condition for untold centuries. For such peoples 
the only chance of improvomont was that they should 
pass under tho dominion of more highly developed 
peoples ; and to them a European ‘ Empire ’ brought, 
for the first time, not merely law and justice, but even 
the rudiments of tho only kind of liberty which is worth 
having, the liberty which rests upon law. Another vast 
section of the world’s population consists of peoples who 
have in some respects reaohed a high stage of civilisation, 
hut who have failed to achieve for themselves a mode of 
organisation which could give them secure order and 
equal laws. For such peoples also the ‘ Empire ’ of 
Western civilisation, even when it is imposed and main- 
tained by force, may bring advantages which will far 
outweigh its defects. In these cases the word ‘ Empire ’ 
can be used without violence to its original significance, 
and yet without apology ; and these oases cover by far 
the greater part of the world. 



THE MOTIVES OF IMPERIALISM 3 

The words ‘ Empire ’ and ‘ Imperialism ’ come to us 
from ancient Rome ; and the analogy between the 
conquering and organising work of Rome and the 
empire-building work of the modern nation-states is a 
suggestive and stimulating analogy. The imperialism of 
Rome extended the modes of a single civilisation, and 
the Reign of Law which was its essence, over all the 
Mediterranean lands. The imperialism of the nations 
to which the torch of Rome has been handed on has 
made the Reign of Law, and the modes of a single 
civilisation, the common possession of the whole world. 
I Rome made the common life of Europe possible. The 
imperial expansion of the European nations has alone 
'made possible the vision — ^nay, the certainty — of a future 
world-order. For these reasons we may rightly and 
without hesitation continue to employ these terms, 
provided that we remember always that the Justification 
of any do mini on imposed by a more advanced upon a 
backward or disorganised people is to be found, not in 
the extension of mere brute power, but in the enlarge- 
ment and diffusion, under the shelter of power*, of those 
vital elements in the life of Western civilisation which 
have been the secrets of its strength, and the greatest 
of its gifts to the world : the sovereignty of a just and 
rational system of law, liberty of person, of thought, 
and of speech, and, finally, where the conditions are 
favourable, the practice of self-government and the 
growth of that sentiment of common interest wMch we 
call the national spirit. These are the features of Western 
civilisation which have justified its conquest of the 
world ^ ; and it must be for its success or failure in 
attaining these ends that we shall commend or condemn 
the imperial work of each of the nations which have 
shared in this vast adhievement. 

(Four rn£(,in„mpti®eSi«#an be perceived at work in all 

1 See the first essay in the(|£tutftor’8hra<joJtaZisj?i and Internationalism, 
in -whioh an attempt is made td wts^ont this idea. 
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fcho imperial aoliviLtos of the European poo^jles during 
the last four centuries. Tlio fivat, tmd perhaps the most 
' potent, has been tlio spirit of national prideJ soeldng to 
express itself in the establishment of its ttominion "over 
leas highly orgaiusod peoples, [n the exultation wliich 
follows the aohievomont of national unity each of the 
nation-states in turn, if the circumstances were at all 
favourable, has been tempted to impose its power upon 
its noigliboura,^ or even to seek the mastery of the world.) 
From these attempts have sprung the greatest of the 
European wars. From them also have arisen all the 
oolonial empires of the European states, ^t is no mere 
coincidence that all the great colonising powers have 
been unified nation-states, and that their imperial 
activities have been moat vigorous wlion the national 
sentiment was at its strongest among them. Spain, 
Portugal, England, France, Holland, Russia : those are 
tho groat imperial powers, and thoy are also tlio groat 
nation-states. ."Denmark and Sweden have played a 
more modest part, in extra-European as in European 
affairs. Germany and Italy only began to oonooivo im- 
perial ambitions aftor thoir tardy unification in tho 
ninotoonth century, Austria, which was never a nation- 
state, never became a colonising power. |Nationalisiu, | 
then, with its eagerness for donfipion, may Trrreg&irclod ' 
as the chief source of imperialism and if its effects are 
unhappy when it tries to express ftself at the expense of 
peoples in whom the potentiality of nationliood exists, 
they are not necessarily unhappy in other oases. "When 
it takes the form of the settlement of unpeopled lands, 
or the organisation and development of primitive bar- 
baric peoples, or the reinvigoration and strengthening 
of old and decadent societies, it may prove itself a bene- 
ficent force. But it is beneficent only in so far as it 
lead§ to an enlargement of law and liberty. 

(The second of the blended motives of imperial ex- 
A- 1 Nationalism and Ii^rnationaKem, pp. 80, 0i, 104. 
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Jiinsion liaa been the desire for commercial profits,; and 
oiis motive has played so prominent a part, especially 
our own time, that we are apt to exaggerate its force, 
fhd to think of it as the sole motive. No doubt it has 
always been present in some degree in all imperial adven- 
tures. But until the nineteenth century it probably 
formed the predominant motiye only in regard to the 
acquisition of tropical lands. { So long as Europe con- 
tinued to bo able to produce as'^much as she needed oL 
the food and the raw materials for industry that her 
soil and climate wore capable of yielding, the commercial 
motive for acquiring territories in the temperate zone, 
which could produce only commodities of the same 
type, was comparatively weak ; and the European 
settlements in those areas, which we have come to regard 
as the most important products of the imperialist move- 
ment, must in their origin and early settlement be mainly 
attributed to other than commercial motives',. | But 
Europe has always depended for most of her luxirries 
upon the tropics : gold and ivory and gems, spices and 
sugar and fine woven stuffs, from a very early age found 
their way into Europe from India and the East, coming 
hy slow and devious caravan routes to the shores of 
the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. Until the end 
of t^e"'fiffe&th century’ tKB~EuropM&. trader had no 
direct contact with th^ sources of these precious com- 
modities ; the supply of them was scanty and the price 
high. The desire to gain a more direct access to the 
sources of this traffic, and to obtain control of the supply,- 
formed the principal motive for the great explorations^, 
But these, in their turn, disclosed Iresh tropical ar^s 
worth exploiting, and introduced new luxuries, such as 
tobacco and tea, which soon took rank as necessities. 
They also brought a colossal increment of wealth to the 
countries which had undertaken them. Hence the 
acquisition of a share in, or a monopoly of, these luorativq 
lines of trade became a primary object of ambition to 
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all tho great stales. ^In the nineteenth century Ev Pig 
began to be unable to sup7ily her own needs in r* t}^ 
to the products of the tomporato zone, and thoreh ^ao 
desire control over other areas of this typo ; ' Lul 
then it was mainly in regard to the tropical or 'sub- 
tropical areas that the commercial motive formed the ‘ 
predominant element in the imperial rivalries of the 
nation-states. And even to-day it is over these areas 
that their conflicts are most acute. 

-A third motive for imperial expansion, which must not 
he overlooked, is the zeal for propngmi^da : the eagerness 
of virile peoples to propagate the religious and political 
ideas wiiich they have adopted. But this is only 
another way of saying that nations are impelled upon 
the imperial career by the desire to extend the 
influence of their conception of civilisation, their KuUur^ 
In one form or another this motive lias always been 
present. > At first it took tho form of religious zeal. The\ 
spirit of 'the Crusaders was iiilioritod by tlio Portuguese] 
and the Spaniards, whoso whole history had been one; 
long orusado against the Moors.! When the Portuguese 
started upou tho exploration of tlio African ooast, they 
could scarcely have sustained to the end that long and 
arduous task if they had been allured by no other pros- 
pect than the distant hope of finding a new route to the 
East. They were buoyed up also by tho desire to strike 
a blow for Christianity. They expected to find the 
mythical Cliristian empire of Prester John, and to join 
hands with him in overthrowing the infidel. When 
Columbus persuaded Queen Isabella of Castile to supply 
the means for his madcap adventure, it was by a double 
inducement that ho. won her assent : she was to gain 
'access to the we^ilth bf the Indies, hut she was also to 
‘M the means of, converting the heathen to a knowledge 
of Cliiistianity ; Ind this double motive continually 
recurs in the early history of the Spanish Empire. Prance 
could scarcely, perhaps, have persisted in maintaining 
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her far from profitable settlements on the barren shores 
of the St. Lawrence if the missionary motive had not 
6xiste,d alongside of the motives of national pride and 
the desire for profits : ' her great work of exploration in 
the region of the Gteat Lakes and the Mississippi Valley 
was dne quite as much to the zeal of the heroic mission- 
aries of the Jesuit and other orders as to the enterprise 
of trappers and traders. In English colonisation, indeed, 
the* missionary motive was never, until the nineteenth 
century, so strongly marked. But its place was taken by 
a parallel political motive. The belief that they were 
difiusing the free institutions in which they took so much 
pride certainly formed an element in the colonial activi- 
ties of the English. It is both foolish and unscientific to 
disregard this element of propaganda in the imperialist 
movement, still more to treat the assertion of it by the 
colonising powers as mere hypocrisy. The motives of 
imperial expansion, as of other human activities, are 
mixed, and the loftier elements in them are not often 
predominant. But the loftier elements are always 
present. It is hypocrisy to pretend that they are alone 
or even chiefly operative. But it is cyrucism wholly 
to deny their influence. And of the two sins cynicism 
is the worse, because by over-emphasising it strengthens 
and cultivates the Jower among the mixed motives by 
wbioh men are ruled) 

‘d'he fourth of the governing motives of imperial 
expansion is the need of.hndmg new . homes.,-for the 
surplus population of the colomsing people. Tins was 
not in any country a very powerful motive until the 
nineteenth century, for over-population did not exist 
in any serious degree in any of the European states 
until that age. Many of the politioal writers in seven- 
teenth-century England, indeed, regarded the whole 
movement of colonisation with alarm, because it seemed 
to be drawing off men who could not be spared. But 
if the population was nowhere excessive, there were in 
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all countries certain Glasses for which emigration to 
new lands offered a desired opportunity, There were 
the men hitten with the sjiiiit of advonturd, to whom 
the worlc of the pioneer presented an irresistible attrac- 
tion. '> Such men are always numerous in virile oom- 
munitios, and when in any society their nmnbera hegin, 
to diminish, its decay is at hand. The imperial activities 
of the modem age have more than anything else kept 
the breed alive in all European countries, and above 
all in Britain. To this typo belonged the conquistadom 
of Spain, the Elizabethan seamen, tlie Erenoh explorers 
of North America, the daring Dutch navigators. Again, 
\^ther6 were the younger sons of good family for whom 
the homeland presented small opportunities, but who 
found in colonial settlements the chance of creating 
estates lilm those of their fathers at home, and carried 
out with them bands of followers drawn from among the 
sons of their fathers’ tenantry. * To this class belonged 
most of the planter-settlors of Virgiiha, the seigneurs of 
l^j'onoh Canada, tho lords of the groat Portuguese feudal 
holdings in Brazil, and tho dommant class in all the 
Spanish colonies. Again, there wore tho ‘ imdosirahles ’ 
of vdrom the home government wanted to bo rid — convicts, 
paupers, political prisoners ; they woro drafted out in 
groat numbers to the new lands, often as indentured 
servants, to endure servitude for a period of years, and 
then to he merged in the colonial population. ' When 
tho loss of the American colonies deprived Britain Of 
her dumping-ground for convicts, she had to find a new 
region in which to dispose of them ; and this led to the 
first settlement of Australia, six years after the recogni- 
tion of American independence. Einally, in the age of 
bitter religious controversy there was a constant stream 
of religious exiles seeking new homes in which they could 
freely follow their own forms of worship. The Puritan 
settlers of New England are the outstanding example 
of this type,) But they were only one group among 
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many. H uguenots from F rance. Moravians from Austria, 
persecuted ‘ PalarincsJ aiid^Salzburgers from Germany, 
poured forth in an almost unbroken stream. It was 
natural that they should take refuge in the only lands 
where full religious freedom was offered to them ; and 
these were especially some of the British settlements in 
America, and the Dutch colony at the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

It is often said that the overflow of Europe over the 
world has been a sort of renewal of the folk-wandering 
of primitive ages. That is a misleading view : the 
movement has been far more deliberate and organised, 
and far less due to the pressure of external circumstances, 
than the early movements of peoples in the Old World.* 
Not until the nineteenth century, when the industrial 
transformation of Europe brought about a really acute 
pressure of population, can it be said that the mere 
pressure of need, and the shortage of sustenance in their 
older homes, has sent large bodies of settlers into the 
new lands. Until that period the imperial movement 
has been due to voluntary and purposive action in a far 
higher degrep..' than any of the blind early wanderings 
of peoples. XThe will-to-dominion of virile nations exult- 
ing in th^r nationhood ; the desire to obtain a more 
abundant supply of luxuries than had earlier been avail- 
able, and to make profits therefrom ; the zeal of peoples 
to impose their mode of civilisation upon as large a part 
of the world as possible ; the existence in the Western 
world of many elements of restlessness and dissatis- , 
faction, adventurers, portionless younger sons, or reli- 
gious enthusiasts : these have been the main operative 
causes of this huge movement during the gresftee. part 
of the four centuries over which it has extendedA^ And 
as it has sprung from such diverse and conflicting causes, 
it has assumed an infinite variety of forms ; and both 
deserves and demands a more respectful study as a whole 
than has generally been given to it. 



II 

THE ERA OF IBERIAN MONOPOLY 

’DuBTNa the Middle Ages the contact of Europe with 
the rest of the world was but slight. It was shut off 
by the great barrier of the Islamic Empire, upon which 
the Crusades made no permanent impression ; and 
although the goods of the East came by caravan to the 
Black Sea ports, to Constantinople, to the ports of 
Syria, and to Egypt, where they were picked up by the 
Italian traders, these traders had no direct knowledge 
of the countries which were the sources of their wealth. 
The threat of the Empire of Genghis Khan in the thir- 
teenth century aroused the interest of Europe, and the 
bold friars, Oarpini and Rubruquis, made their way 
to tho centres of that barbaric sovereign’s power in the 
vomoto East, and brought back stories of what they 
had soon ; lator tho Poli, ospocially the groat Marco, 
undertook still more daring and long-continued journeys, 
which made India and Cathay less unreal to Europeans, 
and stimulated the desire for further knowledge. The 
later mediaeval maps of the world, like that of Fra Mauro 
(1469),! Ti^hich incorporate this knowledge, are loss wildly 
imaginative than their predecessors, and show a vague 
notion of the general configuration of the main land- 
masses in the Old World. But beyond the fringes of 
the Mediterranean the world was still in the main un- 
Imown to, and unaffected by, European civilisation down 
to the middle of the fifteenth century. 

^ Simplified reproductions of this and the other early maps alluded 
to are printed in Philip’s Atlas of Medteeml and Modern B.%ekiry, which 
also contains a long senes of maps illustrating the extra-Em opean 
aotmtiea of the European states. 

10 
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Then, suddenly, came tlie great era of explorations, 
which were made possible by the improvements in 
navigation worked out during the fifteenth century, and 
which in two generations incredibly transformed the 
aspect of the world. The marvellous character of this 
revelation can perhaps be illustrated by the comparison 
of two maps, that of Behaim, published in 1492, and 
that of Schoner, published in 1623. Apart from its 
adoption of the theory that the earth was globular, not 
round and flat, Behaim’s map shows little advance upon 
Era Mauro, except that it gives a clearer idea of the 
shape of Africa, due to the earlier explorations of the 
Portuguese. But Schoner’s map shows that the broad 
outlines of the distribution of the land-masses of both hemi- 
spheres were already in 1523 pretty clearly understood. 
This astonishing advance was due to the daring and enter- 
prise of the Portuguese explorers, Diaz, Da Gama, Cabral, 
and of the adventurers in the service of Spain, Columbus, 
Balbao, Vespucci, and — ^greatest of them all — Magellan. 

These astonishing discoveries placed for a time the 
destinies of the outer world in the hands of Spain and 
Portugal, and the first period of European imperialism 
is the period of Iberian monopoly, extending to 1688. 
A Papal award in 1493 confirmed the division of the 
non-European world between the two powers, by a 
judgment winch the orthodox were bound to accept, and 
did accept for two generations. All the oceans, except 
the North Atlantic, were closed to the navigators of 
other nations ; and these two peoples were given, for 
a century, the opportunity of showing in what guise 
they would introduce the civilisation of Europe to the 
rest of the globe. Pioneers a« they were in the work of 
imperial development, it is not surprising that they 
should have made great blunders ; and in the end their 
foreign dominions weakened rather than strengthened the 
home countries, and contributed to drag them down from 
the high place which they had taken among the nations. 
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Tlie Poriuguoao power in Uio Eaal. was uovor more 
than a conimeroial dominion. Except in Goa, on the 
west coast of India, no conaidorable mnnber of settlers 
established themsolvos at any point ; and the Goanese 
settlement is tho only instance of the formation of a 
mixed raco, half Indian and half European. Wherever 
tho Portuguese power was established, it proved itself 
hard and intolerant ; for the spirit of tho Crusader was 
ill-adapted to tho establishment of good relations with 
the non-Clrristian peoples. The rivahy of Arab traders 
in the Indian Ocean was mercilessly destroyed, and there 
was as little mercy for the Italian merchants, who found 
the stream of goods that the Arabs had sent them by 
way of the Red Sea and tho Persian Gulf almost wholly 
intercepted. No doubt any other people, finding itself 
in the position which the Portuguese occu]iiod in the 
early sixteenth century, would have boon tempted to 
rxso their ijowcr in tho same way to establish a complete 
monopoly ; bub tho success with which tho Portuguese 
attaiirod their aim was in tho end disastrous to them, 
It was followed by, if it did not cause, a rapid deteriora- 
tion of tho ability with wliioh thoir affairs wore directed ; 
and when other Emopeau traders began to appear in 
the field, they wore readily wolcomod by tho princes of 
India and tlie chieftains of tho Spice Islands. In the 
West the Portuguese settlement in Brazil was a gonifine 
colony, or branch of the Portuguese nation, because here 
there existed no earlier civilised people to be dominated. 
But in both East and West the activities of the Portu- 
guese were from the first subjected to ati over-rigid 
control by the home government. Eager to make the 
most of a great opportunity for the national advantage, 
the rulers of Portugal allowed no freedom to the enter- 
prise of individuals. The result was that in Portugal 
itself, in the East, and in Brazil, initiative was destroyed, 
and the brilhant energy wMoh this gallant little nation 
had displayed evaporated within a century. It was 
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finally destroyed wlien, in 1580, Portugal and her empire 
fell under the dominion of Spain, and under all the 
reactionary influences of the government of Philip n. 
By the time this heavy yoke was shaken off, in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, the Portuguese 
dominion had fallen into decay. To-day nothing of it 
remains save ‘ spheres of influeirce ’ on the western and 
eastern coasts of Africa, two or three ports on the coast 
of India, the Azores, and the island of Magao off the 
coast of China. 

The Spanish dominion in Central and South America 
was of a different character. When oirce they had reahsed 
that it was not a new route to Asia, but a new world, 
that Columbus had discovered for them, the Spaniards 
sought no longer mainly for the riches to be derived 
from traffic, but for the precious metals, which they un- 
happily discovered in slight quantities in Hispaniola, but 
in immense abundance in Mexico and Peru. It is im- 
possible to exaggerate the heroic valour and daring of 
Cortez, Pizarro, Hernando de Soto, Orellana, and the rest 
of the conquistadores who carved out in a single generation 
the vast Spanish empire in Central and South America ; 
hut it is equally impossible to exaggerate their cruelty, 
which was born in part of the fact that they were a 
handful among myriads, in part of the fierce traditions 
of crusading warfare against the infidel. Yet without 
undervaluing their daring, it must be recognised that 
they had a comparatively easy task in conquering the 
peoples of these tropical lands. In the greater islands 
of the West Indies they found a gentle and yielding 
people, who rapidly died out under the forced labour of 
the mines and plantations, and had to be replaced by 
negro slave-labour imported from Africa. In Mexico and 
Peru they found civilisatioirs which on the material side 
were developed to a comparatively high point, and which 
collapsed suddenly when their governments and capitals 
had been overthrown ; while their peoples, habituated to 
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slavery, readily submitted to a new servitude. It must 
be recognised, to the honour of the government of 
Charles V. and his successors, that they honestly attempted 
to safeguard the usages and possessions of the conquered 
peoples, and to protect them in some degree against the 
exploitation of their conquerors. But it was the pro- 
tection of a subject race doomed to the condition of 
helotage ; they were protected, as the Jews were pro- 
tected by the kings of medieval England, because they 
were a valuable asset of the crown. 

The policy of the Spanish government did not avail 
to prevent an intermixture of the races, because the 
Spaniards themselves caxne from a sub-tropical country, 
and the Mexicans and Peruvians especially wore separated 
from them by no impassable gulf such as separates the 
negro or the Australian bushman from the white man. 
Central and Southern America thus came to be peopled 
by a hybrid race, speaking Spanish, large elements of 
which were conscious of their own inferiority. This in 
itself would perhaps have been a barrier to progress. 
But the concentration of attention upon the precious 
metals, and the neglect of industry due to tins cause 
and to the employment of slave-labour, formed a further 
obstacle. And in addition to all, the Spanish government, 
partly with a view to the execution of its native policy, 
partly because it regarded the precious metals as the chief 
product of these lands and wished to maintain close con- 
trol over them, and partly because centralised autocracy 
was carried to its highest pitch in Spain, allowed little 
freedom of action to the local governments, and almost 
none to the settlers. It treated the trade of these lands 
as a monopoly of the home country, to be carried on 
under the most rigid control. It did little or nothing to 
develop the natural resources of the empire, hut rather 
discouraged them lest they should compete with the 
labours of the mine ; and in what concerned the intel- 
lectual welfare of its subjects, it limited itself, as in 
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Spain, to ensuring that no infection of heresy or free- 
thought should reach any part of its dominions. All this 
had a deadening effect ; and the surprising thing is, not 
that the Spanish Empire should have fallen into an early 
decrepitude, but that it should have shown such com- 
parative vigour, tenacity, and power of expansion as it 
actually exhibited. 

Not until the nineteenth century did the vast natural 
resources of these regions begin to undergo any rapid 
development ; that is to say, not until most of the 
settlements had discarded the connection with Spain ; 
and even then, the defects bred into the people by three 
centuries of reactionary and unenlightened government 
produced in them an incapacity to use their newly won 
freedom, and condemned these lands to a long period of 
anarchy. It would be too strong to say that it would 
have been better had the Spaniards never come to 
America ; for, when all is said, they have done more 
than any other people, save the British, to plant European 
modes of life in the non-European world. But it is un- 
deniable that their dominion afforded a far from happy 
illustration of the working of Western civilisation in a 
new field, and exercised a very unfortunate reaction upon 
the life of the mother-country. 

The conquest of Portugal and her empire by Philip n., 
in 1580, turned Spain into a Colossus bestriding the world, 
and it was inevitable that this world-dominion should be 
challenged by the other European states which faced 
upon the Atlantic. The challenge was taken up by three 
nations, the English, the French, and the Dutch, all the 
more readily because the very existence of all tlnee and 
the religion of two of them were threatened by the 
apparently overwhelming strength of Spain in Europe. 
As in so many later instances, the European conflict was 
inevitably extended to the non-European world. From 
the middle of the sixteenth century onwards these three 
peoples attempted, with increasing daring, to circumvent 
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or to undermine the Spanish power, and to invade the 
sources of the wealth which made it dangerous to them ; 
hut the attempt, so far as it was made on the seas and 
beyond them, was in the main, and for a long time, due 
to the spontaneous energies of volunteers, not to the 
action of governments. 

Francis i. of France sent out the Venetian Verazzano 
to explore the American shores of the North Atlantic, 
as Henry vn. of England had earlier sent the Genoese 
Cabots. But nothing came of these official enterprises. 
More effective were the pirate adventurers who preyed 
upon the commerce between Spain and her possessions in 
the Netherlands as it passed through the Narrow Seas, 
running the gauntlet of English, French, and Dutch. 
More effective still were the attempts to find new routes 
to the East, not barred by the Spanish dominions, by 
a north-oast or a north-west passage ; for some of the 
earlier of these adventmos led to fruitful unintended 
consequences, as when the Englishman Chancellor, seek- 
ing for a north-east passage, found the route to Arch- 
angel and opened up a trade with Russia, or as when 
the Frenchman Cartier, seeldng for a north-west passage, 
hit upon the great estuary of the St. Lawrence, and 
marked out a claim for France to the possession of thQ 
area which it drained. Most effective of all were the 
smuggling and piratical raids into the reserved waters 
of West Africa and the West Indies, and later into the 
innermost peiietralia of the Pacific Ocean, which were 
undertaken with rapidly increasing boldness by the 
navigators of all three nations, but above aU by the 
EngUsh. Drake is the supreme exponent of these methods ; 
and his career illustrates in the clearest fashion the steady 
diminution of Spanish prestige under these attacks, and 
the growing boldness and maritime sluli of its attacks. 

From the time of Drake’s voyage round the world 
(1577) and its insulting defiance of the Spanish power 
on the west coast of South America, it became plain 
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tliat the inaintenance of Spanish monopoly conld not last 
much longer. It came to its end, finally and unmis- 
takably, in the defeat of the Grand Armada. That 
supreme victory threw the ocean roads of trade open, 
not to the English only, but to the sailors of all nations. 
In its first great triumph the English navy had established 
the Freedom of the Seas, of which it was to be, for more 
than three centuries, the chief defender. Since 1588 no 
power has dreamt of claiming the exclusive right of 
traversing any of the open seas of the world, as until that 
date Spain and Portugal had claimed the exclusive right of 
using the South Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Indian Oceans . 

So ends the first period in the imperial expansion of 
the Western peoples, the period of Spanish and Portuguese 
monopoly. MeanwMle, mmoticed in the West, a remark- 
able eastward expansion was being effected by the Russian 
people. By insensible stages they had passed the um'eal 
harrier between Europe and Asia, and spread themselves 
thinly over the vast spaces of Siberia, subduing and 
assimilating the few and scattered tribes whom they met ; 
by the end of the seventeenth century they had already 
reached the Pacific Ocean. It was a conquest marked by 
no great struggles or victories, an insensible permeation 
of half a continent. This process was made the easier 
for the Russians, because in their own stock were blended 
elements of the Mongol race which they found scattered 
over Siberia ; they were only reversing the process which 
Genghis Khan had so easily accomplished in the thirteenth 
century. And as the Russians had scarcely yet begun to 
be affected by Western civilisation, there was no great 
cleavage or contrast between them and their new subjects, 
and the process of assimilation took place easily, But 
the settlement of Siberia was very gradual. At the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the total population 
of this vast area amoimted to not more than 300,000 
souls, and it was not until the nineteenth century that 
there was any rapid increase. 

B 
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THE EIVALRY OP THE DUTCH, THE FRENCH, 
AND THE ENGLISH, 15S8-1763 

The second period of European imperialism was filled 
with, the rivalries of the three nations which had in 
different degrees contributed to the breakdown of the 
Spanish monopoly, the Dutch, the French, and the 
English ; and we have next to inquire how far, and why, 
these peoples were more successful than the Spaniards in 
planting in the non-European world the essentials of 
European civilisation. The long era of their rivalry 
extended from 1588 to 1763, and it can be most con- 
veniently divided into three sections. The first of these 
extended from 1588 to about 1660, and may be called 
the period of experiment and settlement ; during its 
course the leadership fell to the Dutch. The second 
extended from 1660 to 1713, and may be called the 
period of systematic colonial policy, .and of growing 
tivah’y, between France and England. The third, from 
1713 to 1763, was dominated by the intense rivalry of 
these two countries, decadent Spain joining in the con- 
flict on the side of France, while the declining power of 
the Dutch was on the whole ranged on the side of 
Britain ; and it ended with the complete ascendancy of 
Britain, supreme at once in the West and in the East. 

I. The Pbhioh oe Settlemeht, 1688-1660 

The special interest of the first half of the seventeenth 
centiuy is that in the trading and colonial experiments 
of this period the character of the work which was to 
18 
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be done by the three new candidates for extra-European 
emph’e was already very clearly and instructively dis- 
played. They met as rivals in every field : in the archi- 
pelago of the West Indies, and the closely connected 
slaving establishments of West Africa, in the almost 
empty lands of North America, and in the trading enter- 
prises of the Far East ; and everywhere a difference of 
spirit and method appeared. 

The Dutch, who made a far more systematic and more 
immediately profitable use of the opportunity than either 
of their rivals, regarded the whole enterprise as a great 
national commercial venture. It was conducted by two 
powerful trading corporations, the Company of the East 
Indies and the Company of the West Indies ; but though 
directed by the merchants of Amsterdam, these were 
genuinely national enterprises ; their shareholders were 
drawn from every province and every class ; and they 
were backed by all the influence which the States-General 
of the United Provinces — controlled during this period 
mainly by the commercial interest — ^wae able to ivield. 

The Company of the East Indies was the richer and 
the more powerful of the two, because the trade of the 
Far Bast was beyond comparison the most lucrative in 
the world. Aiming straight at the som’ce of the greatest 
profits — ^the trade in spices — ^the Dutch strove to establish . 
a monopoly control over the Spice Islands and, in general, 
over the Malay Archipelago ; and they were so successful 
that their influence remains to-day predominant in this 
region. Their first task was to overthrow the ascendancy 
of the Portuguese, and in this they were willing to co- 
operate with the English traders. But the bulk of the 
work was done by the Dutch, for the English East India 
Company was poor in comparison with the Dutch, was 
far less efficiently organised, and, in espooial, could not 
cotmt upon the steady support of the national govern- 
ment. It was mainly the Dutch who bruit forts and 
organised factories, because they alone had sufficient 
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capital to maintain heavy standing charges , Not nn- 
natnrally they did not see why the English shonld reap 
any part of the advantage of their workjCand set them- 
selves to establish a monopoly. In the end the English 
were driven ont with violence. After the Massacre of 
Amboyna (1623) their traders disappeared from these seas, 
and the Dntch supremacy remained unchallenged until 
the nineteenth century. 

It was a quite intolerant commercial monopoly which 
they had instituted, but from the commercial point of 
view it was administered with great intelligence. Com- 
mercial control brought in its train territorial sovereignty, 
over Java and many of the neighbouring islands ; and 
this sovereignty was exercised by the directors of the 
company primarily with a view to trade interests. It 
was a trade despotism, hut a trade despotism wisely 
administered, which gave justice and order to its native 
subjects. On the mainland of India the Dutch never 
attained a comparable degree of power, because the 
Indian states were strong enough to hold them in check. 
But in this period their factories were more numerous 
and more prosperous than those of the English, their 
ohief rivals ; and over the island of Ceylon they estab- 
lished an ascendancy almost as complete as that which 
they had created in the archipelago. 

They were intelligent enough also to see the importance 
of good caUmg-stations on the route to the East. Eor 
this purpose they planted a settlement in Mauritius, and 
another at the Cape of Good Hope. But these settlements 
were never regarded as colonies. They were stations 
belonging to a trading company ; they remained under 
its complete control, and were allowed no freedom of 
development, still less any semblance of self-government. 
If Cape Colony grew into a genuine colony, or offshoot 
of the mother-country, it was in spite of the company, 
not by reason of its encouragement, and &om first to 
last the company’s relations with the settlers were of the 
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most unhappy kind. For the company would do nothing 
at the Cape that was not necessary for the Eastern trade, 
which was its supreme interest, and the colonists naturally 
did not take the same view. It was this concentration 
upon purely commercial aims which also prevented the 
Dutch from making any use of the superb field for 
European settlement opened up by the enterprise of 
their explorers in Australia and New Zealand. These 
fair lands were left unpeopled, largely because they 
promised no immediate trade profits. 

In the West the enterprises of the Dutch were only 
less vigorous than in tlie East, and they were marked 
by the same feature of an intense concentration upon 
the purely commercial aspect. While the English and 
(still more) the French adventurers made use of the lesser 
West Indian islands, unoccupied by Spain, as bases for 
piratical attacks upon the Spanish trade, the Dutch, with 
a shrewd instinct, early deserted this purely destructive 
game for the more lucrative business of carrying on a 
smuggling trade with the Spanish maialand ; and the 
islands which they acquired (such as Curagoa) were, un- 
hlce the French and English islands, especially well placed 
for this purpose. They established a sugar colony in 
Guiana. But then’ main venture in this region was the 
conquest of a large part of Northern Brazil from the 
Portuguese (1624) ; and here their exploitation was so 
merciless, under the direction of the Company of the 
West Indies, that the inhabitants, though they had been 
dissatisfied with the Portuguese government, and had at 
first welcomed the Dutch conquerors, soon revolted against 
them, and after twenty years drove them out. 

On the mainland of North America the Dutch planted 
a single colony — ^the New Netherlands, with its capital 
at New Amsterdam, later New York. Their commercial 
instinct had once more guided them wisely. They had 
found the natural centre for the trade of North America ; 
for by way of the river Hudson and its a ffluent , the 
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Moiiawk, Now York commands the only clear path 
through tho mountain belt which everywhere shuts off 
the Atlantic coast region from tho central plain of 
America. Founded and controlled by the Company of 
the West Indies, this settlement was intended to he, 
not primarily the home of a branch of tho Dutch nation 
beyond the seas, but a trading-station for collecting the 
furs and other products of the inland regions. At Orange 
(Albany), which stands at the junction of the Mohawk 
and the Hudson, the Dutch traders collected the furs 
brought in by Indian trappers from west and north ; 
New Amsterdam was the port of export ; and if settlers 
were encouraged, it was only that they might supply the 
men and the means and the food for carrying on this 
traffic. The Company of the West Indies administered 
the colony purely from this point of view. No powers of 
self-government were allowed to tho settlers ; and, as in 
Cape Colony, the relations between the colonists and the 
governing company were never satisfactory, because the 
colonists felt that their interests wore wholly subordinated. 

The distinguishing feature of French imperial activity 
during this period was its dependence upon the support 
and direction of the home government, wliich was the 
natural result of tho highly centralised r6gime established 
in France during the modern era. Only in ono direction 
was French activity successfully maintained by private 
enterprise, and this was in the not very reputable field 
of West Indian buccaneering, in which the French were 
even more active than their principal rivals and comrades, 
the English. The word ‘ buccaneer ’ itself comes from 
the French : boucan means the wood-fire at which the 
pirates dried and smoked their meat, and these fires, 
blazing on deserted islands, must often have warned 
merchant vessels to avoid an ever-present danger. The 
island of Tortnga, commanding the passage between Cuba 
and Hispaniola thi-ough which the bulk of the Spanish 
traffic passed on its way from Mexico to Europe, was the 
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most important of the buccaneering bases, and although 
it was at first used by the buccaneers of all nations, it 
soon became a purely French possession, as did, later, 
the adjoining portion of the island of Hispaniola (San 
Domingo). The French did, indeed, like the English, 
plant sugar colonies in some of the Lesser Antilles ; but 
during the first half of the seventeenth century they 
attained no great prosperity. 

For the gi’eater enterprises of trade in the East and 
colonisation in the West, the French relied almost wholly 
upon government assistance, and although both Henry rv. 
in the first years of the century, and Richelieu in its 
second quarter, were anxious to give what help they 
could, internal dissensions were of such frequent occur- 
rence in France during this period that no systematic 
or continuous governmental aid was available. Hence 
the French enterprises both in the East and in the West 
were on a small scale, and achieved little success. The 
French East India Company was all but extinct when 
Colbert took it in hand in 1664 ; it was never able to 
compete with its Dutch or even its English rival. 

But the period saw the establishment of two French 
colonies in North America : Acadia (Nova Scotia) on the 
coast, and Canada, with Quebec as its centre, in the 
St. Lawrence valley, separated from one another on land 
by an almost impassable barrier of forest and mountain. 
These two colonies were founded, the first in 1605 and 
the second in 1608, almost at the same moment as the 
first English settlement on the American continent. They 
had a hard struggle dm’ing the first fifty years of their 
existence ; for the number of settlers was very small, 
the soil was barren, the climate severe, and the Red 
Indians, especially the ferocious Iroquois towards the 
south, were far more formidable enemies than those who 
bordered on the English colonies. 

There is no part of the history of European colonisation 
more full of romance and of heroism than the early 
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history of French Canada ; an incomparable atmoaphero 
of gallantry and devotion seems to surround it. From 
the Erst, despite their small numbers and their difficulties, 
these settlers showed a daring in exploration which was 
only equalled by the Spaniards, and to which there is 
no parallel in the records of the English colonies. At 
the very outset the great explorer Champlain mapped 
out the greater part of the Great Lakes, and thus reached 
farther into the contment than any Englishman before 
the end of the eighteenth century ; and although this is 
partly explained by the fact that the St. Lawrence and 
the lakes afforded an easy approach to the interior, while 
farther south the forest-clad ranges of the Alleghanies 
constituted a very serious barrier, this does not diminish 
the French pre-eminence in exploration. Nor can any- 
thing in the history of European colonisation sm’pass the 
heroism of the French missionaries among the Indians, 
who faced and endured incredible tortures in order to 
bring Christianity to the barbarians. No serious mis- 
sionary enterprise was ever undertaken by the English 
colonists ; this difference was in part due to the fact 
that the missionary aim was definitely encouraged by 
the home government in France. From the outset, then, 
poverty, paucity of numbers, gallantry, and missionary 
zeal formed marked features of the French North 
American colonies. 

In other respects they very clearly reproduced some 
of the features of the motherland. Their organisation 
was strictly feudal in character. The real unit of settle- 
ment and government was the seigneurie, an estate owned 
by a Frenchman of birth, and cultivated by his vassals, 
who found refuge from an Indian raid, or other danger, 
in the stockaded house which took the place of a cMtem, 
much as their remote ancestors bad taken refuge from 
the raids of the Northmen in the oastles of their seigneur’s 
ancestors. And over this feudal society was set, as in 
Fi’auce, a highly centralised government wielding despotic 
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power, aiid in its turn absolutely subject to the mandate 
of the Crown at home. This despotic government had 
the right to require the services of all its subjects in case 
of need ; and it was only the centralised government of 
the colony, and the warlike and adventurous character 
of its small feudalised society, which enabled it to hold 
its own for so long against the superior numbers but 
laxer organisation of its English neighbours. A despotic 
central power, a feudal organisation, and an entire de- 
pendence upon the will of the King of France and upon " 
his support, form, therefore, the second group of character- 
istics which marked the French colonies. They were 
colonies in the strictest sense, all the more because they 
reproduced the main features of the home system. 

Notliing could have differed more profoundly from this 
system than the metliods which the English were con- 
temporaneously applying, without plan or clearly defined 
aim, and guided only by immediate practical needs, and 
by the rooted traditions of a self-governing people. Their 
enterprises received from the home government little 
direct assistance, but they throve better without it ; and 
if there was little assistance, there was also little inter- 
ference. In the East the English East India Company 
had to yield to the Dutch the monopoly of the Malayan 
trade, and bitterly complained of the lack of government 
support ; but it succeeded in establishing several modest 
factories on the coast of India, and was on the whole 
prosperous. But it was in the West that the distinctive 
work of the English was achieved dm’ing this period, by 
the establishment of a series of colonies unlilre any other 
European settlements which had yet been instituted. Their 
distinctive feature was self-government, to which they 
owed their steadily increasing prosperity. No other 
European colonies wore thus managed on the principle 
of autonomy. Indeed, these English settlements were in 
1660 the only self-governing lands in the world, apart from 
England herself, the United Provinces, and Switzerland. 
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The first English colony, Virginia, was planted in 
1608 by a trading company organised for the purpose, 
whose subscribers included nearly all tho London City 
Companies, and about seven hundred private individuals 
of all ranks. Their motives were partly political (‘ to 
put a bit in the ancient enemy’s (Spain’s) mouth ’), and 
partly commercial, for they hoped to find gold, and to 
render England independent of the marine supplies 
which came from the Baltic. But profit was not their 
sole aim ; they were moved also by the desire to plant 
a new England beyond the seas. They made, in fact, 
no profits ; but they did create a branch of the English 
stock, and the young squires’ and yeomen’s sons who 
formed the backbone of the colony showed themselves 
to be Englishmen by their rmwillingness to submit to 
an uncontrolled direction of their affairs. In 1619, 
acting on instructions received from England, the com- 
pany’s governor summoned an assembly of represen- 
tatives, one from each township, to consult on the needs 
of tho colony. This was the first representative body 
that had ever existed outside Europe, and it indicated 
what was to bo the character of English colonisation. 
Henceforth the normal English method of governing a 
colony was through a governor and an executive council 
appointed by the Crown or its delegate, and a represen- 
tative assembly, which wielded full control over local 
legislation and taxation. ‘ Our present happiness,’ said 
the Virginian Assembly in 1640, ‘is exemplified by the 
freedom of annual assemblies and by legal trials by 
juries in all civil and criminal causes.’ 

The second group of English colonies, those of New 
England, far to the north of Virginia, reproduced in an 
intensified form this note of self-government. Bounded 
, in the years following 1620, these settlements were the 
outcome of Puritan discontents in England. The com- 
mercial motive was altogether subsidiary in their estab- 
lishment ; they existed in order that the doctrine and 
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discipline of Puritanism might find a home where its 
ascendancy would be secure. It was indeed under the 
guise of a commercial company that the chief of these 
settlements was made, but the company was organised 
as a means of safeguarding the colonists from Crown 
interference, and at an early date its headquarters were 
transferred to New England itself. Far from desiring 
to restrict this freedom, the Crown up to a point en- 
couraged it. Wintlirop, one of the leading colonists, 
tells us that he had learnt from members of the Privy 
Council ‘ that his Majesty did not intend to impose the 
ceremonies of the Church of England upon us ; for that 
it was considered that it was the freedom from such 
things that made people come over to us.’ The contrast 
between this licence and the rigid orthodoxy enforced 
upon French Canada or Spanish America is very in- 
structive. It meant that the New World, so far as it 
was controlled by England, was to be open as a place of 
refuge for those who disliked the restrictions thought 
necessary at home. The same note is to be found in 
the colony of Maryland, planted by the Roman Catholic 
Lord Baltimore in 1632, largely as a place of refuge for 
his co-religionists. He was encouraged by the govern- 
ment of Charles I. in this idea, and the second Lord 
Baltimore reports that his father ‘ had absolute liberty 
to carry over any ficom bis Majesty’s Dominions vnlling 
to go. But he found very few but such as . . . could 
not conform to the laws of England relating to religion. 
These declared themselves wilHng to plant in this province 
if they might have a general toleration settled by law.’^ 
Maryland, therefore, became the first place in the world 
of Western civilisation in which full reUgious toleration 
was allowed ; for the aim of the New Englanders was 
not religious freedom, but a free field for the rigid enforce- 
ment of their own shade of orthodoxy. 

Thus, in these first English settlements, the deliberate 
encoiu-agement of varieties of type was from the outset 
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a distinguishing noio, and the home authorities neither 
desired nor attempted to impose a strict uniformity with 
the rulos and methods existing in England. There was 
as great a variety in social and economic organisation as 
in religious beliefs between the aristocratic planter colonies 
of the south and the democratio agricultm’al settlements 
of New England. In one thing only was there uni- 
formity : every settlement po3,sessed self-governing in- 
stitutions, and prized them beyond all other privileges. 
None, indeed, carried self-government to so great an 
extent as the New Englanders. They came out organised 
as religious congregations, in wliich every member 
possessed equal rights, and they took the congregational 
system as the basis of their local government, and church 
membership as the test of citizenship ; nor did any other 
colonies attain the right, long exercised by the New 
Englanders, of electing their own governors. But there 
was no English settlement, not even the little slave- 
worked plantations in the West Indian islands, like 
Barbados, which did not set up, as a matter of course, 
a representative body to deal with problems of legis- 
lation and taxation, and the home government never 
dreamt of interfering with this practice. Already in 
1650, the English empire was sharply differentiated from 
the Spanish, the Dutch, and the French empires by the 
fact that it consisted of a scattered gronp of self-govern- 
ing communities, varying widely in type, but united 
especially by the common possession of free institutions, 
and thriving very largely because these institutions 
enabled local needs to be duly considered and attracted 
settlers of many types. 

n. The Pebiod oe Systematic Colonial Policy, 
1660-1713 

The second half of the seventeenth century was a 
period of systematic imperial policy on the part of both 
England and Prance ; for both countries now realised 
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that in the profitable field of commerce, at any rate, the 
Dutch had won a great advantage over them. 

France, after many internal troubles and many foreign 
wars, had at last achieved, under the government of 
Louis XIV., the boon of firmly established order. She 
was now beyond all rivalry the greatest of the European 
states, and her king and his great finance minister, 
Colbert, resolved to win for her also supremacy in trade 
and colonisation. But this was to be done absolutely 
under the control and direction of the central govern- 
ment. Until the establishment of the German Empire, 
there has never been so marked an instance of the cen- 
tralised organisation of the whole national activity as 
France presented in this period. The French East 
India Company was revived under government direction, 
and began for the fii-st time to bo a serious competitor 
for Indian trade. An attempt was made to conquer 
Madagascar as a useful base for Eastern enterprises. 
The sugar industry in the French West Indian islands 
was scientifically encouraged and developed, though the 
full results of this work were not apparent until the next 
century. France began to take an active share in the 
West African trade in slaves and other commodities. 
In Canada a new era of prosperity began ; the population 
was rapidly increased by the dispatch of carefully selected 
parties of emigrants, and the French activity in mis- 
sionary work and in exploration became bolder tbi^.n 
ever. P&e Marquette and the Sieur de la Salle traced 
out the courses of the Ohio and the Mississippi ; French 
tradiug-stations began to arise among the scattered 
Indian tribes who alone occupied the vast central plain ; 
and a strong French claim was established to the pos- 
session of tins vital area, which was not only the most 
valuable part of the American continent, but would 
have shut off the English coastal settlements from any 
possibility of westward expansion. These remarkable 
explorations led, in 1717, to the foundation of New 
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Orleans al the mouth of the great I'iver, and the or- 
ganisation of the colony of Louisiana. But the whole 
of the intense and systematic imperial activity of the 
Prouch during tins period depended upon the support 
and direction of government ; and when Colbert died 
in 1683, and soon afterwards all the resources of Prance 
were strained by the pressure of two great European 
wars, the rapid development which Colbert’s zeal had 
brought about was checked for a generation. Cen- 
trahsed administration may produce remarkable im- 
mediate results, but it does not encourage natural and 
steady growth. 

Meanwhile the English had awakened to the fact that 
» England had, almost by a series of accidents, become 
the centre of an empire, and to the necessity of giving 
to this empire some sort of systematic organisation. It 
was the statesmen of the Commonwealth who first 
began to grope after an imperial system. The aspect of 
the situation which most impressed them was that the 
entei'prising Dutch were reaping most of the trading 
profits which arose from the creation of the English 
colonies : it was said that ten Dutch ships called at 
Barbados for every English ship. To deal with this 
they passed the Navigation Act of 16S1, which provided 
that the trade of England and the colonies should be 
carried only in English or colonial ships. They thus 
gave a logical expression to the policy of imperial trade 
monopoly which had been in the minds of those who 
were interested in colonial questions from the outset ; 
and they also opened a period of acute trade rivalry 
and war with the Dutch, The first of the Dutch wars, 
which was waged by the Commonwealth, was a very 
' even struggle, but it secured the success of the Navigation 
Act. Cromwell, though he hastened to make peace with 
the Dutch, was a stiU stronger imperialist than his parlia- 
mentary predecessors ; he may justly he described as 
the first of the Jingoes. He demanded compensation 
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from the Dutch for the half-forgotten outrage of Ani- 
hoyna in 1623. He made a quite unprovoked attack 
upon the Spanish island of Hispaniola, and though he 
failed to conquer it, gained a compensation in the seizui'e 
of Jamaica (1656). And he insisted upon the obedience 
of the colonies to the homo government with a severity 
never earlier shown. With him imperial aims may be 
said to have become, for the first time, one of the ruling 
ends of the English government. 

But it was the reign of Charles ii. which saw the 
definite organisation of a clearly conceived imperial 
policy , in the history of English imperialism there are 
few periods more important. The cliief statesmen and 
courtiers of the reign. Prince Rupert, Clarendon, Shaftes- 
bury, Albemarle, were all enthusiasts for the imperial 
idea. They had a special Committee of the Privy 
Council for Trade and Plantations,^ and appointed 
John Locke, the ablest political thinker of the age, to be 
its secretary. They pushed home the struggle against 
the maritime ascendancy of the Dutch, and fought two 
Dutch wars ; and though the history-books, iniluenood 
by the Whig prejudice against Charles It., always treat 
these wars as humihating and disgraceful, while they 
treat the Dutch war of the Commonwealth as just and 
glorious, the plain fact is that the first Dutch war of 
Charles n. led to the conquest of the Dutch North 
American colony of the New Netherlands (1667), and so 
bridged the gap between the New England and the 
southern colonies. They engaged in systematic colonisa- 
tion, founding the new colony of Carolina to the south 
of Virginia, while out of their Dutch conquests they 
organised the colonies of New York, New Jersey, and 
Delaware ; and the end of the reign saw the establish- 
ment of the interesting and admirably managed Quaker 
colony of Pennsylvania. They started the Hudson Bay 
Company, which engaged in the trade in furs to the 
It -vvaa nob till 1606, liovrever, tliat this Board became permanent. 
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north of the French colonies. They systematically 
enoom’aged the East India Company, which now began 
to be more prosperous than at any earlier period, and 
obtained in Bombay its first territorial possession in India. 

More important, they worked out a new colonial 
poHcy, which was to remain, in its mam features, the 
accepted British policy down to the loss of the American 
colonies in 1782. The theory at the base of this policy 
was that while the mother-country must be resijonsible 
for the defence of all the scattered settlements, which in 
their weakness were exposed to attack from many sides, 
in return she might reasonably expect to be put in pos- 
' session of definite trade advantages. Hence the Navi- 
gation Act of 1660 provided not only that inter-imperial 
trade should bo carried in English or colonial vessels, but 
that certain ‘ enumerated articles,’ including some of 
the most important colonial products, should be sent 
only to England, so that English merchants should have 
the profits of selling them to other countries, and the 
English government the proceeds of duties upon them ; 
and another Act provided that imports to the colonies 
should only come from, or through, England. In other 
words, England was to be the commercial entnpdb of the 
whole empire ; and the regulation of imperial trade as 
a whole was to belong to tho English government and 
parliament. To the English government also must 
necessarily fall the conduct of the relations of tho empire 
as a whole with other powers. This commercial system 
was not, however, purely one-sided. If the colonies 
were to send their chief products only to England, they 
were at the same time to have a monopoly, or a marked 
advantage, in English markets. Tobacco-growing had 
been for a time a promising industry in England ; it was 
prohibited in order that it might not compete with the 
colonial product ; and differential duties were levied on 
the competing products of other countries and their 
colonies. In short, the new policy was one of Imperial 
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Preference ; it aimed at turning the empire intd an 
economic unit, of which England should bo the admini- 
strative and distributing centre. So far the English 
policy did not differ in kind from the contemporary 
colonial policy of other countries, though it left to the 
colonies a greater freedom of trade (for example, in the 
‘ non-enumerated articles ’) than was ever allowed by 
Spain or France, or by the two great trading companies 
which controlled the foreign possessions of Holland. 

But there was one respect in which the authors of this 
system differed very widely from the colonial statesmen 
of other countries. Though they were anxious to 
organise and consolidate the empire on the basis of a 
trade system, they had no desire or intention of altering 
its self-governing character, or of discouraging the 
growth of a healthy diversity of typo and method. 
Every one of tho new colonies of this period wa.9 ] 3 ro- 
vided with the accustomed machinery of ropresontativo 
government : in the case of Carolina, tho philosopher, 
John Locke, was invited to di’aw up a model constitution, 
and although liis scheme was quite imworkable, tho fact 
that he was asked to make it affords a strildng proof of 
the seriousness with which the problems of colonial 
government were regarded. In. several of the West 
Indian settlements self-governing institutions wore 
organised during these years. In the Frame of Govern- 
ment which Perm set forth on the foundation of Penn- 
sylvania, in 1682, he laid it down that ‘ any government 
is free where the laws rule, and where the people are a 
party to these rules,’ and on this basis proceeded to 
organise Ms system. According to tliis definition all 
the English colomes were free, and they were almost 
the only free communities in the world. And though 
it is true that there was an almost unceasing conflict 
between the government and the New England colonics, 
no one who studies the story of these quarrels can fail to 
see that the demands of the New Englanders were often 
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imrcasoimlDle and inconsistent with the maintenance of 
imperial unity, while the home government was extremely 
patient and moderate. Above all, almost the most 
marked feature of the colonial policy of Charles ii. was 
a uniform insistence upon complete religious toleration 
in the colonies. Every new charter contained a clause 
securing this vital condition. 

It has long been om.' habit to condemn the old colonial 
system as it was defined in this period, and to attribute 
to it the disruption of the empire in the eighteenth 
century. But the judgment is not a fair one ; it is due 
to those Whig prejudices by which so much of the modern 
history of England has been distorted. The colonial 
policy of Shaftesbury and his colleagues was incom- 
parably more enlightened than that of any contem- 
porary government. It was an interesting experiment 
— the fh’st, perhaps, in modern history — in the recon- 
ciliation of unity and freedom. And it was undeniably 
successful : under it the English colonies grew and throve 
in a very striking way. Everything, indeed, goes to 
show that this system was well designed for the needs 
of a group of colonies which were still in a state of weak- 
ness, still gravely under-peopled and undeveloped. Evil 
results only began to show themselves in the next age, 
when the colonies were growing stronger and more inde- 
pendent, and when the self-complacent Whigs, instead 
of revising the system to meet new conditions, actually 
enlarged and emphasised its most objectionable features. 

in. The Cootliot oe Ebenoh and EngEEh, 1713-1763 

While Prance and England were defining and develop- 
ing their sharply contrasted imperial systems, the Dutch 
had fallen into the background, content with tire rich 
dominion which they had already acquired and the 
Spanish and Portuguese empires had both fallen into 
stagnation. New competitors, indeed, now began to 
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press into the held : the -wildly exaggerated notions of 
the wealth to be made from colonial ventures -which led 
to the frenzied speculations of the early eighteenth 
century — John Law’s schemes in France, and the South 
Sea Bubble in England — ^induced other powers to try to 
obtain a share of this wealth ; and Austria, Branden- 
burg, and Denmark made fitful endeavours to become 
colonising powers. But the enterprises of these states 
were never of serious importance. The future of the 
non-European world seemed to depend mainly upon ' 
France and England ; and it was yet to be deter- 
mined which of the two systems, centralised autocracy 
enforcing uniformity, or self-government encouraging 
variety of type, would prove the more successful and 
would play the greater part. Two bodies of ideas so 
sharply contrasted were bound to come into conflict. 
In the two great wars between England and Louis xiv. 
(1-688-1713), though the questions at issue were primarily 
European, the conflict inevitably spread to the colonial 
field ; and in the result France was forced to cede in 
1713 the pro-vince of Acadia (which had twice before 
been in English hands), the vast basin of Hudson 
Bay; and the island of Newfoundland, to wliioh the 
fishermen of both nations had resorted, though the English 
had always claimed it. But these were only preliminaries, 
and the main conflict was fought out during the half- 
century folio-wing the Peace of Utrecht, 1713-63. 

During this half-century Britain was under the rule 
of the Whig^j|||garchv. which had no clearly conceived ' 
ideas on impMal policy. Under the influence of the 
mercantile class the Whigs increased the severity of the 
restrictions on colonial trade, and prohibited the rise of 
industries likely to compete -with those of the mother- 
country. But under the influence of laziness and 
timidity, ®id of the desire quieta non movere, they made 
no attempt seriously to enforce either the new or the 
old restrictions, and in these circumstances smuggling 
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trade between the New England colonies and the Erench 
West Indies, in defiance of the Navigation Act and its 
companions, grow to such dimensions that any serious 
interference with it would bo felt as a real grievance. 
The Whigs and their friends later took credit for then’ 
neglect. George Grenville, they said, lost the colonies 
heoause he read the American dispatches ; he would 
have done much better to leave the dispatches and the 
colonies alone. But this is a damning apology. If the 
old colonial system, whose severity, on paper, the Whigs 
had greatly increased, was no longer workable, it should 
have been revised ; but no Whig showed any sign of a 
sense that change was necessary. Yet the prevalence 
of smuggUng was not the only proof of the need for 
change. There was during the period a long snccession 
of disputes between colonial governors and their assem- 
blies, which showed that the restrictions upon their 
political freedom, as well as those upon their economic 
freedom, wore beginning to h'k the colonists ; and that 
self-government was following its universal and inevit- 
able course, and demanding its own fulfilment. But 
the Whigs made no sort of attempt to consider the 
question wfiiether the solf-governmeut of the colonies 
could be moreased without impairing the unity of the 
empire. The single device of their statesmanship was — 
not to read the ^patches. And, in the meanwhile, no 
evil results followed, heoause the loyalty of the colonists 
was ensured by the imminence of the Erench danger. 
The mother-country was still responsible for the pro- 
vision of defence, though she was largely cheated of the 
commercial advantages which were to have been its 
recompense. 

After 1713 there was a comparatively long interval of 
peace between Britain and Erance, but it was occupied 
by an acute commercial rivalry, in which, on the whole, 
the Erench seemed to be getting the upper hand. Their 
sugar islands in the West Indies were more productive 
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than the British ; thoir traders -were rapidly increasing 
their hold over the central plain of North America, to 
the alarm of the British colonists ; their intrigues kept 
alive a perpetual unrest in the recently conquered pro- 
vince of Acadia ; and away in India, under the spirited 
direction of Fran 9 ois Dupleix, their East India Company 
became a more formidable competitor for the Indian 
trade than it had hitherto been. Hence the imperial 
problem presented itself to the statesmen of that genera- 
tion as a problem of power rather than as a problem of 
organisation ; and the intense rivalry with France 
dwarfed and obscured the need for a reconsideration of 
colonial relations. 

At length this rivalry flamed out into two wars. The 
first of these was fought, on both sides, in a strangely 
half-hearted and lackadaisical way. But in the second 
(the Seven Years’ War, 1756-63) the British cause, after 
, two years of disaster, fell under the confident and daring 
leadership of Pitt, which brought a series of unexampled 
successes. The French flag was almost swept from the 
seas. The French settlements in Canada were overrun 
and conquered. With the fall of Quebec it was deter- 
mined that the system of self-government, and not that 
of autocracy, should control the destinies of the North 
American continent ; and Britain emerged in 1763 the( 
supreme colonial power of the world. The problem of 
power had been settled in her favour ; but the problem 
of organisation remained unsolved. It emerged in an 
acute and menacing form as soon as the war was over. / 

During the course of these two wars, and in the interval 
between them, an extraordinary series of events had 
opened a new scene for the rivalry of the two great 
imperial powers, and a new world began to be exposed 
to the influence of the political ideas of Europe. The 
vast and populous land of India, where the Europeans 
had hitherto been content to play the part of modest 
traders, under the protection and control of great native 
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rulers, liad suddenly been displayed as a field for the 
imperial ambitions of the European peoples. Ever 
since the first appearance of the Dutch, the English, and 
the French in these regions, Northern India had formed 
a consolidated empire ruled from Delhi by the great 
Mogul dynasty ; the shadow of its power was also cast 
over the lesser princes of Southern India. But after 
1709, and still more after 1739, the Mogul Empire col- 
lapsed, and the whole of India, north and south, rapidly 
fell into a condition of complete anarchy. A multitude 
of petty rulers, nominal satraps of the powerless Mogul, 
roving adventurers, or bands of Mahratta raiders, put 
an end to all order and security ; and to protect them- 
selves and maintain their trade the European traders 
must needs enlist considerable bodies of Indian troops. 
It had long been proved that a comparatively small 
number of troops, disciplined in the European fashion, 
could hold their own against the loose and disorderly 
mobs who followed the standards of Indian rulers. 
And it now occurred to the ambitious mind of the French- 
man Dupleix that it should be possible, by the use of this 
military superiority, to intervene with effect in the un- 
ceasing strife of the Indian princes, to turn the scale on 
one side or the other, and to obtain over the princes 
whose cause he embraced a commanding influence, 
which would enable him to secure the expulsion of his 
English rivals, and the establishment of a French trade 
monopoly based upon political influence. 

This daring project was at first triumphantly success- 
ful. The English had to follow suit in self-defence, but 
could not equal the ability of Dupleix. In 1750 a French 
protdge occupied the most important throne of Southern 
India at Hyderabad, and was protected and kept loyal 
by a force of French sepoys under the Marquis de Bussy, 
whose expenses were met out of the revenues of large 
provinces (the Northern Sarkara) placed under French 
administration ; while in the Carnatic, the coastal region 
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where all the European traders had their south-eastern 
headquarters, a second French prot6g6 had almost 
succeeded in crushing his rival, whom the English com- 
pany supported. But the genius of Clive reversed the 
situation with dramatic swiftness ; the French authorities 
at home, alarmed at these dangerous adventures, re- 
pudiated and recalled Dupleix (17St), and the British 
power was left to apply the methods which he had in- 
vented. When the Seven Years’ War broke out (1756), 
the French, repenting of their earlier decision, sent a 
substantial force to restore their lost influence in the 
Carnatic, but the result was complete failure. A British 
proteg6 henceforward ruled in the Carnatic ; a British 
force replaced the French at Hyderabad ; and the 
revenues of the Northern Sarkars, formerly assigned 
for the maintenance of the French force, were handed 
over to its successor. 

Meanwhile in the rich province of Bengal a still more 
dramatic revolution had taken place. Attacked by the 
young Nawab, Siraj-uddaula, the British traders at 
Calcutta had been forced to evacuate that prosperous 
centre (1756). But Clive, coming up with a fleet and 
an army from Madras, apphed the lessons he had learnt 
in the Carnatic, set up a rival claimant to the throne 
of Bengal, and at Plassey (1767) won for his puppet a 
complete victory. From 1767 onwards the British East 
India Company was the real master in Bengal, even 
more completely than in the Carnatic. It had not, in 
either region, conquered any territory ; it had only sup- 
ported successfully a claimant to the native throne. 
The native government, in theory, continued as before ; 
the company, m theory, was its subject and vassal. 
But in practice these great and rich provinces lay at its 
mercy, and if it did not yet choose to undertake their 
government, this was oSily because it preferred to devote 
itself to its original busictess of trade. 

Thus by 1763 the British' power had achieved a dazz- 
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ling double triumph. It had destroyed tho power of its 
chief rival both in the East and in the West. It had 
established tho supremacy of tho British peoples and of 
British methods of government throughout the whole 
continent of North America ; and it had entered, blindly 
and without any conception of what the future was to 
bring forth, upon the path which was to lead to dominion 
over the vast continent of India, and upon the tremen- 
dous task of grafting the ideas of the West upon the 
East. 

Such was the outcome of the first two periods in the 
history of European imperialism. It left Central and 
South America under the stagnant and reactionary 
government of Spain and Portugal ; the eastern coast 
of North America under the control of groups of self- 
governing Englishmen ; Canada, still inhabited by 
Frenchmen, under British dominance ; Java and the 
Spice Islands, together with tho small settlement of 
Capo Colony, in the hands of the Dutch ; a medley of 
European settlements in the West Indian islands, and a 
string of European factories along the coast of West 
Africa ; and the beginning of an anomalous British 
dominion established at two points on the coast of India. 
But of all the European nations which had taken part in 
this vast process of expansion, one alone, the British, 
still retained its vitahty and its expansive power. 



IV 

THE ERA OE REVOLUTION, 1763- 1S25 

‘ Colonies are like fruits,’ said Turgot, the eighteenth- 
century French economist and statesman : ‘ they cling 
to the mother-tree only until they are ripe.’ This 
generalisation, wliich represented a view very widely 
held during that and the next age, seemed to he borne 
out in the most conclusive way by the events of the 
sixty years following the Seven Years’ War. In 1763 
the French had lost almost the whole of the empire which 
they had toilsomely built up during a century and a half. 
Within twenty years their triumphant British rivals wore 
forced to recognise the independence of the American 
colonies, and thus lost the bulk of what may bo called 
the first British Empire. They still retained the recently 
conquered province of French Canada, but it seemed 
unlikely that the French Canadians would long bo con- 
tent to hve under an alien dominion : if they had not 
joined in the American Revolution, it was not because 
they loved tho British, but because they hated the 
Americans. The French Revolutionary wars brought 
further changes. One result of these wars was that the 
Dutch lost Cape Colony, Ceylon, and Java, though Java 
was restored to them in 1815. A second result was that 
when Napoleon made himself master of Spain in 1808, 
the Spanish colonies in Central and South America ceased 
to be governed from the mother-country ; and having 
tasted the sweets of independence, and still more, the 
advantages of um’estricted trade, could never again be 
brought into subordination. By 1825 nothing was left 
of the vast Spanish Empire • save the Canaries, Cuba, 
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Porto Rioo, and tke Philippine Islands ; nothing was 
loft of the Portuguese Empire save a few decaying posts 
on the coasts of Africa and India ; nothing was left of 
the Dutch Empire save Java and its dependencies, 
restored in 1815 ; nothing was left of the French Empire 
save a few West Indian islands ; and what had been the 
British American colonies were now the United States, 
a great power declaring to Europe, through the mouth 
of President Monroe, that she would resist any attempt 
of the European powers to restore the old regime in 
South America. It appeared that the political control 
of European states over non-European regions must he 
short-lived and full of trouble ; and that the influence 
of Europe upon the non-European world would hence- 
forth be exercised mainly through no-\v independent 
states imbued with European ideas. Imperial aspira- 
tions thus seemed to that and the next generation at 
once futile and costly. 

I, The Ambbioan Revolution 

Of all these colonial revolutions the most striking 
was that which tore away the American colonies from 
Britain (1764-82) ; not only because it led to the creation 
of one of the great powers of the world, and was to 
afford the single instance which has yet arisen of a 
daughter-nation outnumbering its mother-country, but 
still more because it seemed to prove that not even the 
grant of extensive powers of self-government would 
secure the permanent loyalty of colonies. Indeed, from 
the standpoint of Eealpolitik, it might he argued that 
in the case of America self-government was shown to 
he a dangerous gift ; for the American colonies, which 
alone among European settlements had obtained this 
supreme endowment, were the first, and indeed the 
only European settlements to throw off dehberately 
their connection with tlie mother-country. France and 
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Holland lost their colonies by war, and even the Spanish 
colonies would probably never have thought of severing 
their relations with Spain but for the anomalous con- 
ditions created by the Napoleonic conquest. 

The American Revolution is, then, an event unique 
at once in its causes, its character, and its consequences ; 
and it throws a most important illumination upon some 
of the problems of imperialism. It cannot be pretended 
that the revolt of the colonists was due to oppression or 
to serious misgovernment. The paltry taxes which were 
its immediate provoking cause would have formed a 
quite negligible burden upon a very prosperous popula- 
tion ; they were to have been spent exclusively within the 
colonies themselves, and would have been mainly used 
to meet a part of the cost of colonial defence, the bulk 
of which was still to be borne by the mother-country. 
If the colonists had been willing to suggest any other 
means of raising the required funds, their suggestions 
would have been readily accepted. This was made 
plain at several stages in the course of the disoussion, 
but the invitation to suggest alternative methods of 
raising money met with no response. The plain fact is 
that Britain, abeady heavily loaded with debt, was 
bearing practically the whole burden of colonial defence, 
and was much less able than the colonies themselves 
to endure the strain. As for the long-established re- 
strictions on colonial trade, which in fact though not in 
form contributed as largely as the proposals of dii’eot 
taxation to cause the revolt, they were far less severe, 
even if they had been strictly enforced, than the restrictions 
imposed upon the trade of other European settlements. 

It is equally misleading to attribute the blame of the 
revolt wholly to George rn. and the ministers by whom 
he was served during the critical years. No doubt it 
is possible to imagine a more tactful man than George 
Grenville, a more far-seeing and courageous statesman 
than Lord North, a less obstinate prince than George m. 
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liimself. But it may be doubted wbether any obanige 
of men would ha-ve done more than postpone tbe inevit- 
able. The great Whig apologists who have dictated 
the accepted view of British history in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries have laboured to create the 
impression that if only Burke, Chatham, and Charles 
Eox had had the handling of the issue, the tragedy of 
disruption would have been avoided. But there is no 
evidence that any of these men, except perhaps Burke, 
appreciated the magnitude and difdculty of the questions 
that had been inevitably raised in 1764 , and must have 
been raised whoever had been in power ; or that they 
would have been able to suggest a workable new scheme 
of colonial government which would have mot the diffi- 
culty. If they had put forward such a scheme, it would 
have been wrecked on the resistance of British opinion, 
which was still dominated by the theories and traditions 
of the old colonial system ; and even if it had overcome 
this obstacle, it would very liltely have been ruined by 
the captious and litigious spirit to which events had 
given birth among the colonists, especially in New 
England. 

The root of the matter was that the old colonial 
system, which had suited well enough the needs of the 
colonies as they were when it was devised by the states- 
men of Charles n.’s reign, was no longer suitable to their 
condition now that they had become great and prosperous 
communities of freemen. They enjoyed seK-government 
' on a scale more generous than any other communities 
in the world outside of Britain ; indeed, in one sense 
they enjoyed it on a more generous scale than Britain 
herself, since political rights were much more widely 
exercised in the colonies, owing to the natural conditions 
of a new and prosperous land, than they were to be, or 
could be, in Britain until nearly a century later. No 
direct taxation had as yet been imposed upon them 
without their own consent. They made the laws by 
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wliicli their own lives were regulated. They were called 
upon to pay no tribute to the honae government, except 
the very indirect levy on goods passing through England 
to or from their ports, and this was nearly balanced by 
the advantages which they enjoyed in the British market, 
and far more than balanced by the protection afforded 
to them by the British fleet. They were not even 
required to raise troops for the defence of their own 
frontiers except of then' own free will, and the main 
burden of defending even their landward frontier was 
borne by the mother-country. But being British they 
had the instinct of self-government in their blood and 
bones, and they found that the control of their own 
affairs was qualified or hnoited in two principal ways. 

In the first place, the executive and judicial officers 
who carried out the laws were not appointed by them 
but by the Crown in England : the colonies were not 
responsible for the administration of their own laws. 
In the second place, the regulations by which their 
foreign trade was governed were determined, not by 
themselves, but by the British parhament : they were 
not responsible for the control of then own traffic with 
the outside world. It is true that the salaries of the 
executive officials and the judges depended upon their 
grant, and that any governor who acted in the teeth of 
colonial opinion would find his position quite untenable, 
so that the colonists exercised a real if indirect control 
over administration. It is true also that they accepted 
the general principles of the commercial system, and had 
reaped great benefits from it. 

But it is the unfaihng instinct of the citizens in a 
self-governing community to be dissatisfied unless they 
feel that they have a full and equal share in the control 
of their own destinies. Denied responsibihty, they are 
apt to become irresponsible ; and when all allowance has 
been made for the stupidities of governors and for 'the 
mistakes of the home authorities, it must be recognised 
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tliat the thirteen American colonial legislatures often 
behaved in a vory irresponsible way, and were extremely 
difficult to handle. They refused to vote fixed salaries 
to their judges in order to make their power felt, simply 
because the judges were appointed by the Crown, although 
in doing so they were dangerously undermining judicial 
independence. They refused in many cases to supply 
anything like adequate contingents for the war against 
the Erenoh and their Indian allies, partly because each 
legislature was afraid of being more generous than the 
others, partly because they could trust to the home 
government to make good their deficiencies. Yet at 
the same time they did nothing to check, but rather 
encouraged, the wholesale smuggling by which the trade 
regulations were reduced to a nulhty, though these regu- 
lations were not only accepted in principle by themselves, 
but afforded the only compensation to the mother- 
country for the cost of colonial defence. It is as un- 
scientific to blame the colonists and their legislatures for 
this kind of action, as it is to blame the British statesmen 
for their proposals. It was the almost inevitable result 
of the conditions among a free, prosperous, and extremely 
self-confident people ; it was, indeed, the proof that in 
this young people the greatest political ideal of Western 
civilisation, the ideal of self-government, had taken firm 
root. The denial of responsibility was producing irre- 
sponsibihty ; and even if the Stamp Act and the Tea 
iSuties had never been proposed, this state of things 
was bound to lead to increasing friction, Nor must it 
be forgotten that this friction was accentuated by 
the contrast between the democratic conditions of 
colonial hfe and the aristocratic organisation of English 
society. 

It ought to have been obvious, long before Grenville 
initiated his hew policy in 1764, that the colonial system 
was not working well ; and the one circumstance which 
had prevented serious conflict was the danger which 
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threatened the colonists in the aggressive attitude of 
the French to the north and west. Since the individual 
colonies refused to raise adequate forces for their own ' 
defence, or to co-operate with one another in a common 
scheme, they were dependent for their security upon 
the mother-country. But as soon as the danger was 
removed, as it was in 1763, this reason for restraint 
vanished ; and although the great majority of the 
colonists were quite sincerely desirous of retaining their 
membership of the British commonwealth, the conditions 
would inevitably have produced a state of intensifying 
friction, unless the whole colonial system had been 
drastically reconstructed. 

Reconstruction was therefore inevitable in 1764. The 
Whig policy of simply ignoring the issue and ‘ not reading 
the dispatches ’ could no longer be pursued ; it was 
indeed largely responsible for the mischief. George iii. 
and Grenville deserve the credit of seeing this. But 
then scheme of reconstruction not umiaturally amounted 
to little more than a tightening-up of the old system. 
The trade laws were to be more strictly enforced. The 
governors and the judges were to be made more inde- 
pendent of the assemblies by being given fixed salaries. 
The colonists were to bear a larger share of the cost of 
defence, which fell so unfairly on the mother-country. 
K the necessary funds could be raised by means approved 
by the colonists themselves, well and good ; but if not, ' 
then they must be raised by the authority of the imperial 
parliament. For the existing system manifestly could 
not continue indefinitely, and it was better to have the 
issue clearly raised, even at the risk of conflict, than to 
go on merely drifting. 

When the colonists (without suggesting any alter- 
native proposals) contented themselves with repudiating 
the right of parliament to tax them, and proceeded to 
outrageous insults to the king’s authority, and the most 
open defiance of the trade regulations, indignation grew 
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in Britain. It seemed, to the average Englishman, that the 
colonists proposed not only to leave every public bm’den, 
even the cost of judges’ salaries, on the shoulders of the 
mother-country, already loaded -with a debt winch had 
been largely meurred in defence of the colonics ; but to 
disregard everw obligation imposed upon themselves. 
A system whereunder the colony has all rights and no 
enforcible duties, the mother-country all duties and no 
enforoible rights, obviously could not work. That was 
the system which, in the view of tho gentlemen of Eng- 
land, the colonists were bent upon establishing ; and, 
t akin g this view, they cannot be blamed for refusing to 
accept such a conclusion. There was no one, either in 
Britain or in America, capable of grasping tho essentials 
of the problem, which were that, once established, self- 
government inevitably strives after its own fulfilment ; 
that these British settlers, in whom the British tradition 
of self-government had been strengthened by the free- 
dom of a new land, would never bo content until they 
enjoyed a full share in tho oontrol of their own affairs ; 
and that although they seemed, even to themselves, to 
be fighting about legal minutiae, about tho difference 
between internal and external duties, about the legality 
of writs of assistance, and so forth, tho real issue was tlie 
deeper one of tho fulfilment of self-government. 

Could fully responsible self-government be reconciled 
with imperial unity % Could any means be devised 
whereby the units in a fellowship of free states might 
retain full oontrol over their own affairs, and at the same 
time efiectively combme for common purposes? That 
was and is the ultimate problem of British imperial 
organisation, as it was and is the ultimate problem of 
international relations. But the problem, though it 
now presented itself in a comparatively simple form, was 
never fairly faced on either side of the Atlantic. Eor 
the mother and her daughters too quickly reached the 
point of arguing about their legal rights against one 
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another, and when friends begin to argue about their 
legal rights, the breach of their friendsliip is at hand. 
So the dreary argument, which lasted for eleven years 
(1764-75), led to the still more dreary war, which lasted 
for seven years (1775-82); and the only family of free 
self-governing commmiities existing in the world was 
broken up in bitterness. This was indeed a tragedy. 
For if the great partnership of freedom could have been 
reorganised on conditions that would have enabled it to 
hold together, the cause of liberty in the world would 
have been made infinitely more secure. 

The Revolution gave to the Americans the glory of 
establishing the first fully democratic system of govern- 
ment on a national scale that had yet existed in the 
world, and of demonstrating that by the machinery of 
self-government a number of distinct and jealous com- 
munities could be united for common purposes. The new 
American Commonwealth became an inspiration for eager 
Liberals in the old world as well as in the new, and its 
successful establishment formed the strongest of argu- 
ments for the democratic idea in ali iands. Unhappily 
the pride of this great achievement helped to persuade 
the Americans that they were different from the rest of 
the world, and unaffected by its fortunes. They were 
apt to think of themselves as the inventors and mono- 
polists of pohtical liberty. Cut off by a vast stretch of 
ocean from the Old World, and having lost that contact 
with its affairs which the relation with Britain had 
hitherto maintained, they followed but dimly, and with- 
out much comprehension, the obscure and complex 
struggles wherein the spirit of hberty was working out 
a new Europe, in the face of difficulties vastly greater 
than any with which the Americans had ever had to 
contend. They had been alienated from Britain, the one 
great free state of Europe, and had been persuaded hy 
their reading of their own experience that she was a 
tyrant-power ; and they thus found it hard to recognise 
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lier for wlrat, with all her faults, she gentiinoly was — 
the motlier of free institutions in the modern world, the 
founder and shaper of their own prized liberties. All 
these things comhined to persuade the groat new republic 
that she not only might, but ought to, stand aloof from 
the politioal problems of the rest of the world, and take no 
interest in its concerns. This attitude, the natural product 
of the conditions, was to last for more than a century, 
and was to weaken greatly the cause of liberty in the world. 

u. Canada and Australia 

Although the most obvious features of the half-century 
followmg the great British triumph of 1763 were the 
revolt of the American colonies and the apparently 
universal collapse of the imperialist ambitions of the 
European nations, a more deeply impressive feature of 
the period was that, in spite of the tragedy and humilia- 
tion of the groat disruption, the imperial impetus con- 
tinued to work potently in Britain, alone among the 
European nations ; and to such elfeot that at the end 
of the period she found herself in control of a new empire 
more extensive than that which she had lost, and far 
more various in its character. Having failed to solve 
one great imperial problem, she promptly addi'essed her- 
self to a whole series of others even more difficult, and 
for these she was to find more hopeful solutions. 

When the American revolt began, the Canadian colonies 
to the north were in an insecure and imorganised state. 
On the coast, in Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, there 
was a small British population ; but the riverine colony 
of Canada proper, with its centre at Quebec, was still 
purely French, and was ruled by martial law. Accustomed 
to a despotic system, and not yet reconciled to the British 
supremacy, the French settlers were obviously unready 
for self-government. But the Quebec Act of 1774, by 
securing the maintenance of the Roman Catholic religion 
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and of French civil law, ensured the loyalty of the 
French ; and tliis Act is also noteworthy as the lii'st 
formal expression of willingness to admit or even wolconie 
the existence, within the hospitable limits of the Empire, 
of a variety of types of civilisation. In the new British 
Empire there was to be no uniformity of Kultur. 

The close of the American struggle, however, brought 
a new problem. Many thousands of exiles from the 
revolting colonies, willing to sacrifice everything in order 
to retain then.' British citizenship, poured over the borders 
into the Canadian lands. They settled for the fii’st time 
the rich province of Ontario, greatly increased the popula- 
tion of Nova Scotia, and started the settlement of New 
Brunswick. To these exiles Britain felt that she owed 
much, and, despite her own financial distress, expended 
large sums in providing them with the means to make 
a good beginning in their now homes. But it was impos- 
sible to deny these British settlers, and the emigrants 
fiom Britain who soon began to join them, the rights 
of self-government, to which they were accustomed. 
Their advent, however, in a hitherto Frenoh province, 
raised the very difficult problem of racial relationsliip. 
They might have been used as a means for Anglicising 
the earlier French settlers and for forcing them into a 
British mould ; it may fairly be said that most European 
governments would have used them in this way, and 
many of the settlers would willingly have fallen in. with 
such a programme. But that would have been out of 
accord with the genius of the British system, which 
believes in freedom and variety. Accordingly, by the 
Act of 1791, the purely French region of Quebec or 
Lower Canada was separated from the British region of 
Ontario or Upper Canada, and both districts, as well as 
the coastal settlements, were endowed with self-governing 
institutions of the familiar pattern' — an elected assembly 
controlling legislation and taxation, a nominated governor 
and council dfieeting the executive. Thus within eighteen 
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years of tlieir conquest the French colonists were intro- 
duced to self-government. And within nine years of the 
loss of the American colonies, a new group of self- 
governing American colonies had been organised. They 
were sufficiently content with the system to resist with 
vigour and success an American invasion in 1812. 

While the American controversy was proceeding, one 
of the greatest of British navigators, Captain Cook, was 
busy with his remarkable explorations. He was the first 
to survey the archipelagoes of the Pacific ; more im- 
portant, he was the real discoverer of Australia and New 
Zealand ; for though the Dutch explorers had found these 
lands more than a century earlier, they had never troubled 
to complete their exploration. Thus a vast new field, 
eminently suitable for European settlement, was placed 
at the disposal of Britain. It was utilised with extra- 
ordinary promptitude. The loss of the American colonies 
had deprived Britain of her chief dumping-ground for con- 
victs. In 1788, six years after the recognition of their 
independence, she decided to use the new continent for this 
purpose, and the penal settlement of Botany Bay began 
(under unfavourable auspices) the colonisation of Australia . 

ni. The British EiiIpibe in India 

But the most important, and the most amazing, 
achievement of Britain in this period was the establish- 
ment and extension of her empire in India, and the 
planting within it of the first great gift of Western 
civilisation, the sovereignty of a just and impartial law. 
This was a novel and a very difficult task, such as no 
European people had yet undertaken; and it is not 
surprising that there should have been a period of 
bewfidered misgovermnent before it was achieved. That 
it should have been achieved at all is one of the greatest 
miracles of European imperialism. 

By 1763 the East India Company had established a 
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controlling influence over the Nawabs of two important 
regions, Bengal and the Carnatic, and had shown, in a 
series of struggles, that its control was not to be shaken 
oif. But the company had not annexed any territory, 
or assumed any responsibility for the government of 
these rich provinces. Its agents in the East, who were 
too far from London to be effectively controlled, enjoyed 
power without responsibility. They were privileged 
traders, upon whom the native governments dared not 
impose restrictions, and (as any body of average men 
would have done mider similar circumstances) they gravely 
abused their position to build up huge fortunes for them- 
selves. During the fifteen years following the battle of 
Plassey (1757) there is no denjdng that the political 
power of the British in India was a mere curse to the 
native population, and led to the complete disorganisation 
of the already decrepit native system of government in 
the provinces affected. It was vain for the directors 
at home to scold their servants. There were only two 
ways out of the difficulty. One was that the company 
should abandon India, which was not to be expected. 
The other was that, possessing power, of which it was 
now impossible to strip themselves, they should assume 
the responsibility for its exercise, and create for their 
subjects a just and efficient system of government. But 
the company would not see this. They had never desired 
political power, but had drifted into the possession of it 
in spite of themselves. They honestly disliked the idea 
of establishing by force an alien domination over subject 
peoples, and this feeling was yet more strongly held by 
the most influential political circles in England. The 
company desired nothing but trade. Their business was 
that of traders, and they wanted only to be left free to 
mind their business. So the evils arising from power 
without responsibility continued, andhalf-hearted attempts 
to amend them in 1766 and in 1769 only made the con- 
ditions worse. The events of the years from 1757 to 
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1772 showed that when the superior organisation of the 
West came in contact with the East, mere trading 
exploitation led to even worse results than a forcibly 
imposed dommion ; and the only solution lay in the 
wise adaptation of Western methods of government to 
Eastern conditions. 

Thus Britain found herself faced with an imperial prob- 
lem of apparently insuperable diifLCulty, which reached 
its most acute stage just at the time when the American 
trouble was at its height. The British parliament and 
government intervened, and in 1773 for the first time 
assumed some responsibility for the affairs of the East 
India Company. But they ^d not rmderstand the Indian 
problem — how, indeed, should they 1 — and their first 
solution was a failure. By a happy fortune, however, 
the East India Company had conferred the governorship 
of Bengal (1772) upon the greatest Englishman of the 
eighteenth century, Warren Hastings. Hastings pen- 
sioned off the Nawab, took over direct responsibility for 
the government of Bengal, and organised a system of 
justice which, though far from perfect, estabHshed for 
the first time the Reign of Law in an Indian realm. 
His firm and straightforward dealings with the other 
Indian powers still further strengthened the position of 
the company ; and when in the midst of the American 
war, at a moment when no aid could be expected from 
Britain, a combination of the most formidable Indian 
powers, backed by a Erench fleet, threatened the down- 
fall of the company’s authority, Hastings’ resourceful and 
inspiring leadership was equal to every emergency. He 
not only brought the company with heightened prestige 
out of the war, but throughout its course no hostile army 
was ever allowed to cross the frontiers of Bengal. In 
the midst of the unceasing and desolating wars of India, 
the territories under direct British rule formed an island 
of secure peace and of justice. That was Hastings’ 
supreme contribution : it was the foundation upon which 
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arose the fabric of the Indian Empire. Hastings was 
not a great conqueror or annexer of territory ; the only 
important acquisition made during his regime was effected, 
in defiance of his protests, by the hostile majority which 
for a time overrode him in his own council, and which 
condemned him for ambition. His work was to make 
the British rule mean secmity and justice in place of 
tyranny ; and it was because it had come to mean this 
that it grew, after his time, with extraordinary rapidity. 

It was not by the desire of the directors or the home 
government that it grew. They did everything in their 
power to check its growth, for they shranlc from any 
increase to their responsibilities. They even prohibited 
by law all annexations, or the making of alliances with 
Indian powers.’- But fate was too strong for them. 
Even a governor like Lord Cornwallis, a convinced sup- 
porter of the pohoy of non-expansion and non-intervention, 
found himself forced mto war, and compelled to annex 
territories ; because non-iatervention was interpreted by 
the Indian powers as a confession of weakness and an 
invitation to attack. Non-intervention also gave open- 
ings to the French, who, since the outbreak of the 
Revolution, had revived their old Indian ambitions ; 
and while Bonaparte was engaged in the conquest of 
Egypt as a half-way house to India (1797), French 
agents were busy building up a new combination of 
Indian powers against the company. 

This formidable coalition was about to come to a 
head when, in 1798, there landed in India a second 
man of genius, sent by fate at the critical moment. In 
five years, by an amazing series of swiftly successful 
wars and brilliantly conceived treaties, the Marquess 
Wellesley broke the power of every member of the 
hostile coalitions, except two of the Mahratta princes. 
The area of British territory was quadrupled ; the most 
important of the Indian princes became vassals of the 
1 India Act of 1784. 
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company ; and the Great Mogul of Delhi himself, power- 
less now, but always a symbol of the overlordship of 
India, passed under British protection. When Wellesley 
left India in 1806, the East India Company was already 
the paramount power in India south-east of the Sutlej 
and the Indus. The Mahratta princes, indeed, still 
retained a restricted independence, and for an interval 
the home authorities declined to permit any interference 
with them, even though they were manifestly giving pro- 
tection to hands of armed raiders who terrorised and 
devastated territories which were under British pro- 
tection. But the time came when the Mahrattas them- 
selves broke the peace. Then their power also was 
broken ; and in 1818 Britain stood forth as the sovereign 
ruler of India. 

This was only sixty years after the battle of Plassey 
had established British influence, though not British rule, 
in a single province of India ; only a little over thirty 
years after Warren Hastings returned to England, leaving 
behind him an empire still almost limited to that single 
province. There is nothing in history that can be com- 
pared with the swiftness of this achievement, which is 
all the more remarkable when we remember that almost 
every step in the advance was taken with extreme un- 
willingness. But the most impressive thing about this 
astounding fabric of power, which extended over an 
area equal to half of Europe and inhabited by perhaps 
one-sixth of the human race, was not the swiftness with 
which it was created, but the results wMch flowed from 
it. It had begun in corruption and oppression, but it 
had grown because it had come to stand for justice, 
order, and peace. In 1818 it could already be claimed 
for the British rule in India that it had brought to the 
numerous and conflicting races, religions, and castes of 
that vast and ancient land, three boons of the highest 
value : political imity such as they had never known 
before ; security from the hitherto unceasing ravages of 
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internal turbulence and war ; and, above all, the supreme 
gift wlricli the West had to offer to the East, the sub- 
stitution of an unvarying Reign of Law for the capricious 
wills of innumerable and shifting despots. This is an 
achievement unexampled in history, and it alone justified 
the imposition of the rule of the West over the East, 
which had at first seemed to produce nothing but evil. 
It took place during the age of Revolution, when the 
external empires of Europe were on all sides falling into 
ruin ; and it passed at the time almost unregarded, 
because it was overshadowed by the drama of the 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars. 

IV. The New British Empire 

The construction of the Indian Empire would of itself 
suffice to make an age memorable, but it does not end 
the catalogue of the achievements of British imperialism 
in this tremendous period. As a result of the parti- 
cipation of Holland in the war on the side of Eraiice, 
the Dutch colony at the Cape of Good Hope was occupied 
by Britain. It was first occupied in 1798, restored for 
a brief period in 1801, reoccupied in 1806, and finally 
retained under the treaty settlement of 1815. The Cape 
was, in fact, the most important acquisition secured to 
Britain hy that treaty ; and it is worth noting that 
while the other great powers who had joined in the 
final overthrow of Napoleon helped themselves without 
hesitation to immense and valuable territories, Britain, 
which had alone maintained the struggle from hegimiing 
to end without flagging, actually paid the sum of 
£2,000,000 to Holland as a compensation for this thinly 
peopled settlement. She retained it mainly because of 
its value as a calling-station on the way to India. But 
it imposed upon her an imperial problem of a very 
difficult Idnd. As hi Canada, she had to deal here with 
an alien race of European origin and proud traditions ; 
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but this racial problem was accentuated by the further 
problem of dealing with a preponderant and growing 
negro population. How were justice, peace, liberty, and 
equality of rights to be established in such a field ? 

It was, then, an astonishing new empire which had 
grown up round Britain during the period when the 
world was becoming convinced that colonial empires 
were not worth acquiring, because they could not last. 
It was an empii'e of continents or sub-continents — 
Canada, Australia, India, South Africa — not to speak 
of innumerable scattered islands and trading-posts dotted 
over all the seas of the world, which had either survived 
from an earlier period, or been acquired in order that 
they might serve as naval bases. It was spread round 
the whole globe ; it included almost every variety of 
soil, products, and climate ; it was inhabited by peoples 
of the most varying types ; it presented an infinite 
variety of political and racial problems. In 1826 this 
emphe was the only extra-European empire of impor- 
tance still oonkolled by any of the historic imperial 
powers of Western Europe. And at the opening of the 
nineteenth century, when extra-European empires seemed 
to have gone out of fashion, the greatest of all imperial - 
questions was the question whether the political capacity 
of the British peoples, having failed to solve the com- 
paratively simple problem of finding a mode of organisa- 
tion which could hold together communities so closely 
akin as those of America and the parent islands, would 
be capable of achieving any kind of effective organisation 
for this new astounding fabric, wliile at the same time 
geouring to all its members that liberty and variety of 
development which in the case of America had only been 
fully secured at the cost of disruption. 
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EUEOPB AND THE NON-EUROPEAN WORLD 
1815-1878 

When the European peoples settled down, in 1815, after 
the long wars of the Erench Revolution, they found 
themselves faced by many problems, but there were few 
Europeans who would have included among these prob- 
lems the exteirsion of Western civilisation over the as 
yet nhsubjugated portions of the world. Men’s hearts 
were set upon the organisation of permanent peace : 
that seemed the greatest of all questions, and, for a 
time, it appeared to have obtained a satisfactory solution 
with the organisation of the great League of Peace of 
1816. But the peace was to be short-lived, because it 
was threatened by the emergence of a number of other 
problems of great complexity. First among these stood 
the problem of nationality : the increasingly clamorous 
demand of divided or subject peoples for imity and 
freedom. Alongside of this arose the sister-problem of 
liberalism ; the demand raised from all sides, among 
peoples who had never known political liberty, for the 
institutions of self-government which had been proved 
practicable by the British peoples, and turned into the 
object of a fervent belief by the preachings of the French. 
These two causes were to plunge Europe into many wars, 
and to vex and divide the peoples of every European 
country, throughout the period 1816-78. And to add to 
the complexity, there was growing in intensity during all 
these years the problem of Industrialism — ^the trans- 
formation of the very bases of life in all civUised com- 
munities, and the consequent development of wholly 

SB 
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new, and terribly difficult, social issues. Preoccupied 
with all these questions, the statesmen and the peoples 
of most European states had no attention to spare for 
the non-European rvorld. They neglected it all the more 
readily because the events of the preceding period seemed 
to demonstrate that colonial empires were not worth the 
cost and labour necessary for their attainment, since 
they seemed doomed to fall asimder as soon as they 
began to be valuable. 

Yet the period 1816-78 was to see an extension of 
European civilisation in the non-European world more 
remarkable than that of any previous age. The main 
part in this extension was played by Britain, who found 
herself left free, wdthout serious rivalry in any part of 
the globe, to expand and develop the extraordinary 
empire wliioh she possessed in 1816, and to deal with 
the bewildering problems which it presented. So marked 
was the British predominance in colonial activity during 
this age that it has been called the age of British mono- 
poly, and so far as trans-oceanic activities were con- 
cerned, tliis phrase very nearly represents the truth. 
But there were other developments of the period almost 
as remarkable as the growth and reorganisation of the 
British Empire ; and it will be convenient to survey 
these in the first instance before turning to the British 
achievement. 

I. Thb BnaiNniNGS os' a New Ebenoh Emtire 

The place of honour belongs to Erance. Undeterred 
by the loss of her earlier empire, and unexhausted by 
the strain of the great ordeal through which she had 
just passed, Erance began in these years the creation of 
her second colonial empire, wliich was to be in many 
ways more splendid than the first. Within fifteen years 
of the fall of Napoleon, the French flag was flying in 
Algiers. 
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The northern coast of Africa, from the Gulf of S^tis 
to the Atlantic, which has been in modern times divided 
into the three districts of Tmiis, Algeria, and Morocco, 
forms essentially a single region, whose character is deter- 
mined by the numerous chains of the Atlas Mountains. 
This region, shut off from the rest of Africa not only by 
the Atlas but by the most impassable of all geographical 
barriers, the great Sahara desert, really belongs to Europe 
rather than to the continent of which it forms a part. 
Its fertile valleys were once the homes of brilliant civilisa- 
tions : they were the seat of the Carthaginian Empire, 
and at a later date they constituted one of the richest 
and most civilised provinces of the Roman Empire. 
Their civilisation was wrecked by the Vandals, in the 
fifth century. It received only a partial and temporary 
revival after the Mahomedan conquest at the end of 
the seventh century, and since that date this once happy 
region has gradually lapsed into barbarism. During the 
modern age it was chiefly known as the home of ruthless 
and destructive pirates, whose chief headquarters were 
at Algiers, and who owned a merely nominal allegiance 
to the Sultan of Turkey. Ever since the time of Khair- 
ed-din Barbarossa, in the early sixteenth century, the 
powers of Europe have striven in vain to keep the 
Barbary corsairs in check. Charles v. , Philip n. , Louis xiv. 
attacked them with only temporary success : they con- 
tinued to terrorise the trade of the Mediterranean, to 
seize trading-ships, to pillage the shores of Spain and 
Italy, and to carry off thousands of Christians into a 
cruel slavery ; Robinson Crusoe, it may be recalled, was 
one of their victims. The powers at Vienna endeavoured 
to concert action against them in 1815. They were 
attacked by a British fleet in 1816, and by a combined 
British and Erench fleet in 1819. But all such tem- 
porary measures were insufficient. The only cure for the 
ill was that the headquarters of the pirate chiefs should 
be conquered, and brought imder civilised government. 
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This task Franco was rather reluctantly cbawn into 
undertaldng, as the result of a series of insults offered 
by the pirates to the French flag between 1827 and 1830, 
At first the aim of the conquerors was merely to occupy 
and administer the few ports which formed the chief 
centres of piracy. But experience showed that this was 
futile, since it involved endless wars with the unruly 
clansmen of the interior. Gradually, therefore, the whole 
of Algeria was systematically conquered and organised. 
The process took nearly twenty years, and was not 
completed until 1848. In all the records of European 
imperialism there has been no conquest more completely 
justified both by the events which led up to it and by 
the results which have followed from it. Peace and Law 
reign throughout a country which had for centuries been 
given over to anarchy. The wild tribesmen are unlearning 
the habits of disorder, and being taught to accept the 
conditions of a civilised life. The groat natural resources 
of the country are being developed as never since the 
days of Roman rule. No praise can be too high for the 
work of the French admimstrators who have achieved 
these results. And it is worth noting that, alone among 
the provinces conquered by the European peoples, Algeria 
has been actually incorporated in the mother-country ; 
it is part of the French Republic, and its elected repre- 
sentatives sit in the French Parliament. 

In the nature of things the conquest of Algeria could 
not stand alone. Algeria is separated by merely artificial 
lines from Tunis on the east and Morocco on the west, 
where the old conditions of anarchy still survived ; and 
the establishment of order and peace in the middle area 
of this single natural region was difficult, so long as the 
areas on either side remained in disorder and war. In 
1844 France fotmd it necessary to make war upon 
Morocco because of the support which it had afforded 
to a rebellious Algerian chief, and this episode illustrated 
the close connection of the two regions. But the troops 
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were ■withdrawn as soon as the immediate purpose was 
served. France had not yet begun to think of extending 
her dominion over the areas to the east and west of 
Algeria. That was to be the work of the next period. 

Farther south in Africa, France retained, as a relic of 
her older empire, a few posts on the coast of West Africa, 
notably Senegal. From these her intrepid explorers and 
traders began to extend their influence, and the dream 
of a great French empire hi Northern Africa began to 
attract French minds. But the realisation of this dream 
also belongs to the next period, In the Far East, too, 
this was a period of beginnings. Ever since 1787 — before 
the Revolution — the French had possessed a foothold on 
the coast of Annam, from which French missionaries 
carried on their labours among the peoples of Indo- 
China. Maltreatment of these missionaries led to a war 
with Annam in 18S8, and in 1862 the extreme south of 
the Amiamese Empire — ^the province of Cochin-China — 
was ceded to France. Lastly, the French obtained a 
foothold in the Pacific, by the annexation of Tahiti and 
the Marquesas Islands in 1842, and of New Caledonia in 
1855. But in 1878 the French dominions in the non- 
European world were, apart from Algeria, of slight im- 
portance. They were quite insignificant in comparison with 
the far-spreading realms of her ancient rival, Britain. 

n. The Expansiok oe Russia 

On a much greater scale than the expansion of France 
was the expansion of the already vast Russian Empire 
during this period. The history of Russia in the nine- 
teenth century is made up of a series of alternations 
between a regime of comparative liberalism, when the 
interest of government and people was chiefly turned 
towards the west, and a regime of reaction, when the 
government endeavoured to pursue what was called a 
‘ national ’ or purely Russian policy, and to exclude aU 
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Western influenees. During these long intervals of re- 
action, attention was turned eastward ; and it was in 
the reactionary periods, mainly, that the Russian power 
was rapidly extended in three directions — over the 
Caucasus, over Central Asia, and in the Ear East. 

Before this advance, the huge Russian Empire had 
been (everywhere except on the west, in the region of 
Poland) marked off by very clearly defined barriers. 
The Caucasus presented a formidable obstacle between 
Russia and the Turldsh and Persian Empires ; the deserts 
of Central Asia separated her from the Moslem peoples of 
IChiva, Bokhara and Turkestan ; the huge range of the 
Altai Mountains and the desert of Gobi cut off her 
thinly peopled province of Eastern Siberia from the Chinese 
Empire ; while in the remote East her shores verged upon 
ice-bound and inhospitable seas. Hers was thus an extra- 
ordinarily isolated and self-contained empire, except on 
the side of Europe ; and even on the side of Europe she 
was more inaccessible than any other state, being all but 
land-looked, and divided from Central Europe by a belt 
of forests and marshes. 

The part she had played in the Napoleonic Wars, and 
in the events which foRowed them, had brought her 
more fully into contact with Europe than she had ever 
been before. The acquisition of Poland and Eurland, 
which she obtained by the treaties of 1815, had increased 
this contact, for both of these states were much influenced 
by Western ideas. Russia had promised that their dis- 
tinct national existence, and their national institutions, 
should be preserved ; and this seemed to suggest that 
the Russian Empire might develop into a partnership of 
nations of varying types, not altogether unlike the form 
into which the British Empire was developing. But this 
conception had no attraction for the Russian mind, or 
at any rate for the Russian government ; and the re- 
actionary or pure-Russian school, which strove to exclude 
all alien influences, was inevitably hostile to it. Hence 
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the period of reaction, and of eastward conquest, saw 
also the denial of the promises made in 1816. Poland 
preserved her distinct national organisation, in any full 
degree, only for fifteen years ; even in the faintest degree, 
it was preserved for less than fifty years. Einland was 
allowed a longer grace, but only, perhaps, because she was 
isolated and had but a small population : her turn for 
‘ Russification ’ was to come in due course. The exclusion, 
of Western influence, the segregation of Russia from the 
rest of the world, and the repudiation of liberty and of 
varieties of type thus form the main features of the 
reactionary periods which filled the greater part of this 
age ; and the activity of Russia iir eastward expansion 
was in part intended to forward this policy, by diverting 
the attention of the Russian people from the west towards 
the east, and by substituting the pride of dominion for 
the desire for liberty. Hence imperialism came to bo 
identified, for the Russian people, with the denial of 
liberty. 

But it is a very strildng fact that each of the tliree 
main lines of territorial advance followed by Russia in 
Asia during this period lod her to overstep the natural 
barriers which had made her an isolated and solf- 
dependent emphe, brought her mto relation with other 
civihsations, and compelled her to play hor part as one 
of the factors in world-politics. 

Russia had begun the conquest of the wild Caucasus 
region as early as 1802 ; after a long series of wars, she 
completed it by the acquisition of the region of Kars in 
1878. The mastery of the Caucasus brought her into 
immediate relation with the Armenian province of the 
Turkish Empire ; henceforward she threatened Turkey 
from the east as well as from the north. It brought her 
into contact also with the Persian Empire, over whose 
pohoy, from 1835 onwards, she wielded a growing influ- 
ence, to the perturbation of Britain. And besides bring- 
ing her into far closer relations with the two greatest 
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MaEomedan powers, it gave Eer a oonsidorable number 
of Mahomedan subjects, since some of the Caucasus 
tribes belonged to that faith. 

Again, the conquest of Central Asia led her to overstep 
the barrier of the Kir ghi z deserts. The wandering Kirghiz 
and Turkoman tribes of this barren region lived largely 
upon the pillage of caravans, and upon raids into neigh- 
bouring countries ; they disposed of their spoil (which 
often included Russian captives) mainly in the bazars of 
Bokhara, Kliiva, Samarkand and Khokand — Mahomedan 
Khanates which occupied the more fertile areas in the 
southern and south-eastern part of the desert region. 
The attempt to control the Turkoman raiders brought 
Russia into conflict with these outposts of Islam. Almost 
the whole of this region was conquered in a long series 
of campaigns between 1848 and 1876. These conquests 
(which covered an area 1200 miles from east to west 
and 600 miles from north to south) made Russia a great 
Mahomedan power. They also brought her into (hreot 
contact with Afghanistan. Russian agents were at work 
in Afghanistan from 1838 onwards. The shadow of her 
vast power, looming over Persia and the Persian GuK 
on the one hand, and over the mountain frontiers of 
India on the other, naturally appeared lughly menacing 
to Britain. It was the direct cause of the advance of 
the British power from the Indus over North-Western 
India, until it could rest upon the natural frontier of 
the mountains — an advance which took place mainly 
during the years 1839-49. And it formed the chief 
source of the undying suspicion of Russia which was the 
dominant note of British foreign policy throughout the 
period. 

Another featme of these conquests was that, taken in 
conjunction with the Erench conquest of Algeria and the 
British conquest of India, they constituted the first serious 
impact of European oiviHsation upon the vast realm of 
Islam. Until now the regions of the Middle East which 
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had been subjugated by the followers of Mahomed had 
repelled every attack of the West. More definite in. its 
creed, and more exacting in its demands upon the 
allegiance of its adherents, than any other religion, 
Mahomedanism had for more than a thousand years 
been able to resist with extraordinary success the influ- 
ence of other civilisations ; and it had been, from the 
time of the Crusades onwards, a very formidable 
opponent of the civilisation of the West. Under the 
rule of the Turk the Mahomedan world had become 
stagnant and sterile, and it had shut out not merely 
the direct control of the West (which would have been 
legitimate enough), but the influence of Western ideas. 
All the innumerable schemes of reform which were based 
upon the retention, of the old regime in the Turkish 
Empire hopelessly broke down ; and the only chance 
for an awakening in these lands of ancient civilisation 
seemed to depend upon the breakdown of the old system 
under the impact of Western imperiahsm or insurgent 
nationalism. It was only during the nineteenth century, 
as a result of Russian, Ikench, and British imperialism, 
that the resisting power of Islam began to give way to 
the Influence of Europe. 

The third line of Russian advance was on the Pacific 
coast, where in the years 1858 and 1860 Russia obtained 
from China the Amur province, with the valuable harbour 
of Vladivostok. It was an almost empty land, but its 
acquisition made Russia a Pacific power, and brought 
her into very close neighbourhood with China, into 
whose reserved markets, at the same period, the maritime 
powers of the West were forcing an entrance. At the 
same time Russian relations with Japan, which were to 
have such pregnant consequences, were beginnmg ; in 
1876 the Japanese were forced to cede the southern ha, If 
of the island of Sakhahn, and perhaps we may date 
from this year the suspicion of Russia which dominated 
Japanese policy for a long time to come, 
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Thus, 'wlule in Europe Russia was trying to shut 
herself off from oontaot with the world, her advances 
in Asia had brought lier at three points into the full 
stream of world-politics. Her vast empire, though for 
the most part very thinly peopled, formed beyond all 
comparison the greatest continuous area ever brought 
under a single ride, since it amounted to between eight 
and nine million square miles ; and when the next age, the 
age of rivalry for world-power, began, this colossal fabric 
of power haunted and dominated the imaginations of men. 

m. Tub Openinq oj? Chtna akd Japan 

A demonstration of the growing power of Western 
civilisation, even more impressive than the expansion of 
the Russian Empire, was afforded dming these years by 
the opening to Western influence of the ancient, pot- 
bound empires of the Far East, China and Japan. The 
opening of China began with the Anglo-Chinese War of 
1840, which led to the acquisition of Hong-Kong and 
the opening of a group of treaty ports to European 
trade. It was carried further by the combined Franoo- 
British war of 1867-58, which was ended by a treaty 
permitting the free access of European travellers, traders, 
and missionaries to the interior, and providing for the 
permanent residence of ambassadors of the signatory 
powers at the court of Pekin, All the European states 
rushed to share these privileges, and the Westernising of 
China began. It did not take place rapidly or completely, 
and it was accompanied by grave disturbances, notably 
the Taiping rebellion, which was only suppressed by the 
aid of the British General Gordon, in command of a 
Chinese army. But though the process was slow, it 
was fully at work by 1878. The external trade of China, 
nearly all in European hands, had assumed great pro- 
portions. The missionaries and schoolmasters of Europe 
and America were busily at work in the most populous 
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provinces. Shanghai had become a European city, and 
one of the great trade-centres of the world. In a lame 
and incompetent way the Chinese government was 
attempting to organise its army on the European model, 
and to create a navy after the European style. Steam- 
boats were plying on the Yang-tse-ldang, and the first 
few miles of railway were open. Chinese students were 
beginning to resort to the universities and schools of the 
West ; and although the conservatism of the Chinese 
mind was very slow to make the plunge, it was already 
plain that this vast hive of jcatient, clever, and in- 
dustrious men was bound to enter the orbit of Western 
civilisation. 

Meanwlule, after a longer and stiffor resistance, Japan 
had made up her mind to a great change with amazing 
suddenness and completeness. There had been some 
preliminary relations with the Western peoples, begin- 
ning with the visits of the American Commodore Perry 
in 1853 and 1854, and a few ports had been opened to 
Em’opean trade. But then cam© a sudden, violent re- 
action (1862). The British embassy was attacked ; a 
number of British subjects were murdered ; a mixed fleet 
of British, Erenoh, Dutch, and American ships proved 
the power of Western arms, and Japan began to awaken 
to the necessity of adopting, in seK-defence, the methods 
of these intrusive foreigners. The story of the mternal 
revolution in Japan, which began in 1866, cannot be told 
here ; enough that it led to the most astounding change 
in lustory. Emerging from her age-long isolation and 
from her contentment with her ancient, unchanging modes 
of hfe, Japan realised that the future lay with the rest- 
less and progressive oiviMsation of the West ; and with 
a national resolve to which there is no sort of parallel 
or analogy in history, decided that she must not wait 
to be brought under subjection, but must adopt the new 
methods and ideas for herself, if possible without shedding 
too many of her ancient traditions. By a deliberate 
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exercise of the will and an extraordinary effort of organ- 
isation, she heoame industrial without ceasing to be 
artistic ; she adopted parliamentary institutions without 
abandoning her rehgious veneration for the person of 
the Mikado ; she borrowed the military methods of the 
West without losing the chivalrous and fatalist devotion 
of her warrior-caste ; and devised a Western educational 
system without disturbing the deep orientalism of her 
mind. It was a transformation almost terrifying, and to 
any Western quite bewildering, in its deliberation, 
rapidity, and completeness. Europe long remained un- 
convinced of its reality. But in 1878 the work was, in 
its essentials, already achieved, and the one state of non- 
European origin winch has been able calmly to choose 
what she would accept and what she would reject among 
the systems and methods of the West, stood ready to 
play an equal part with the European nations in the 
later stages of the long imperial struggle. 

rv. Central and South Ameeioa 

One last sphere of activity remains to be surveyed 
before we turn to consider the develoiement of the new 
British Empire : the expansion of the independent states 
which had arisen on the ruins of the first colonial empires 
in the New World. Of the Spanish and Portuguese states 
of Central and South America it is not necessary to say 
much. They had established their independence between 
1816 and 1825. But the unhappy tracfitions of the long 
Spanish ascendancy had rendered them incaj)able of usiug 
freedom well, and Central and South America became the 
scene of ceaseless and futile revolutions. The influence 
of the American Monroe Doctrine forbade, perhaps for- 
tunately, the intervention of any of the European states 
to put an end to this confusion, and America herself made 
no serious attempt to restrain it. It was not until the 
later years of our period that any large stream of im- 
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migration began to flow into these lands from other 
European countries than Spain and Portugal, and that 
their vast natural resources began to be developed by 
the energy and capital of Europe. But by 1878 the 
more fertile of these states, Argentina, Brazil, and Chili, 
were being enriched by these means, were becoming 
liighly important elements in the trade-system of the 
world, and were consequently beginning to achieve a 
more stable and settled civilisation. In some regards 
this work (though it belongs mainly to the period after 
1878) constitutes one of the happiest results of the extra- 
European activities of the European peoples during the 
nineteenth century. It was carried on, in the main, 
not by governments or under government encourage- 
ment, but by the private enterprises of merchants and 
capitalists ; and while a very large part in these enter- 
prises was played by British and American traders and 
settlers, one of the most notable features of the growth 
of South America was that it gave play to some of the 
European peoples, notably the Germans and the Italians, 
whose part in the political division of the world was 
relatively small. 

V. The Geowth op the United States 

Ear more impressive was the almost miraculous expan- 
sion which came to the United States during this period. 
When the United States started upon their career as an 
independent nation in 1782, their territory was limited 
to the lands east of the Mississippi, excluding Florida, 
which was still retained by Spain. Only the eastern 
margin of this area was at all fully settled ; and the 
population numbered at most 2,000,000, predominantly 
of British blood. In 1803, by a treaty with Napoleon, 
the Fi'ench colony of Louisiana, with vast and ill-defined 
claims to the territory west of the Mississippi, was pur- 
chased from France . Meanwhile the stream of immigrants 
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from ilie eastern, states, and in a less degree from Europe, 
was pouring over the Alleghany Mountains and occupying 
the great central plain ; and by 1816 the iropulation had 
risen to almost 9,000,000, still mainly of British stock, 
though it also included substantial French and German 
elements, as well as large numbers of negro slaves. In 
1819 Florida was acquired by purchase from Spain, In 
1845-48 a revolution in Texas (then part of Mexico), 
followed by a war with Mexico, led to the annexation of 
a vast area extending from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Pacific coast, including the paradise of California ; while 
treaties with Britain in 1818 and 1846 determined the 
northern boundary of the States, and in 1867 Alaska was 
purchased from Russia for £1,460,000. 

Thus the imperialist spirit was worldng as irresistibly 
in the democratic communities of the New World as in 
the monarchies of Europe. Not content with the posses- 
sion of vast and almost unpeopled areas, they had spread 
their dominion from ocean to ocean, and built up an 
empire less extensive indeed than that of Russia, but 
even more compact, far richer in resources, and far better 
suited to be the home of a highly civilised people. Into 
this enormous area there began to pour a mighty flood of 
immigration from Europe, as soon as the Napoleonic 
wars were over. By 1878 the population of the States 
had risen to about 50,000,000, and was greater than that 
of any European state save Russia. A new world-state 
of the first rank had arisen. It was made up of contribu- 
tions from all the European peoples. Those of British 
stock, especially the Irish, still predominated throughout 
this period, hut the Germans and the Scandinavians were 
becoming increasingly numerous, and the Italians, Greeks, 
Poles, Czechs, Russian Jews, and other stocks were 
beginning to form very substantial elements. It was a 
melting-pot of races, which had to be somehow welded 
into a nation by the moulding-power of the traditions 
implanted by the earlier British settlers. It may fairly 
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be said that no community has ever had imposed upon it 
a more difScult task than the task imposed by Fate upon 
the American people of creating a national rmity out of 
this heterogeneous material. The great experiment was, 
during tliis period, singularly successful. The strength 
of the national sentiment and of the tradition of freedom 
was very powerfully exhibited in the strain of the great 
Civil War (1861-65), which maintained at a great cost the 
threatened unity of the republic, and brought about the 
emancipation of the negro slaves. And the Civil War 
produced in Abraham Lincoln a national hero, and an 
exponent of the national character and ideals, worthy 
to be set beside Washington. The America of Lincoln 
manifestly stood for Liberty and Justice, the fimdamental 
ideals of Western oivihsation. 

But in this great moulding tradition of freedom there 
was one dubious and narrowing element. Accustomed to 
regard herself as having achieved Liberty by shaking off 
her connection with the Old World, America was tempted 
to think of this liberty as something peculiar to herself, 
something which the ‘ effete monarchies ’ of the Old 
World did not, and could not, fully understand or share, 
something which exempted her from responsibihty for 
the non-imerican world, and from the duty of aiding and 
defending hberty beyond her own hmits. In the abound- 
ing prosperity of this fortunate land, liberty was apt to 
be too readily identified merely with the opportrmity of 
securing material prosperity, and the love of liberty was 
apt to become, what indeed it too often is everywhere, 
a purely self-regarding emotion. The distance of the 
repubhc from Europe and its controversies, its economic 
self-sufficiency, its apparent security against all attack, 
fostered and strengthened this feeling. While the peoples 
of the Old World strove with agony and travail towards 
freedom and justice, or wrestled with the task of sharing 
their own civilisation with the backward races of the 
globe, the echo of their strivings penetrated but faintly 
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into tho mind of Amorica, like tke noises of tlie street 
dimly heard throngh the shuttered -windows of a warmed 
and lighted room. To the citizens of the Middle West 
and the Par West, especially, busy as they were with the 
development of vast untapped resources, the affairs of 
the outer world necessarily appeared remote and in- 
significant. Even their newspapers told them little about 
these far-off events. Naturally it appeared that the 
function of the republic in the progress of the world was 
to till its own garden, and to afford a haven of refuge to 
the oppressed and impoverished who poured in from all 
lands ; and this idea was strengthened by the great 
number of immigrants who were driven to tho New 
World by the failure of the successive European revolu- 
tions of the nineteenth century, and by the oppressive 
tyranny of the Habsburg monarchy and the Russian 
despots. 

This attitude of aloofness from, and contempt for, or, 
at the best, indifference to, the Old World was further 
encouraged by the traditional treatment of American 
history. The outstanding event of that story was, of 
course, the breach -with Britain, -with which the inde- 
pendent existence of the republic began, and which 
constituted also almost its only direct contact -mth the 
politics of the Old World. The view of this conflict 
which was driven into the national mind by the school- 
books, by the annual celebrations of the Fourth of July, 
and by incessant newspaper writing, represented the 
great quarrel not as a chspute in a family of free com- 
munities, in which a new and very difficult problem was 
raised, and in which there were faults on both sides, hut 
as one m wliich all the right was on one side, as a heroic 
resistance of free men against malevolent tyranny. This 
view has been profoundly modified by the work of 
American historians, whose researches during the last 
generation have transformed the treatment of the 
American Revolution. To-day the old one-sided view 
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finds expression, in books of serious pretensions, only in 
England ; and it is to American scholars that we must 
have recourse for a more scientific and impartial treat- 
ment. But the new and saner view has scarcely yet made 
its way into the school-books and the newspapers. If 
Britain, the mother of political liberty in the modern 
world, the land from which these freemen had inherited 
their own liberties and the sphit which made them insist 
upon their enlargement, was made to appear a tyrant 
power, how could it be expected that the mass of Ameri- 
cans, unversed in world-polities, should follow with 
sympathy the progress of liberty beyond the limits of 
their own republic ? It was in the light of this traditional 
attitude that the bulk of Americans regarded not only 
the wars and controversies of Europe, but the vast 
process of European expansion. All these things did not 
appear to concern them ; they seemed to be caused by 
motives and ideas which the great republic had outgrown, 
though, as we have already seen, and shall see again, the 
republic had by no means outgrown them. The strength 
of this traditional attitude, fostered as it was by every 
oncumstanoe, naturally made the bulk of the American 
people slow to realise that the problems of world-politics 
were as vitally important for them as for all other peoples, 
and that no free nation could afford to be indifferent to 
the fate of liberty upon the earth. 

At one moment, indeed, almost at the beginning of 
the penod, it appeared as if tliis narrow outlook was 
about to be abandoned. The League of Peace of the 
great European powers of 1816 ^ had, by 1822, developed 
into a league of despots for the suppression of revolu- 
tionary tendencies. They had intervened to crush 
revolutionary outbreaks in Naples and Piedmont ; they 
had authorised Erance to enter Spain in order to destroy 
the democratic system which had been set up in that 
country in 1820. Britain alone protested against these 
^ See Natwnahsm and Internationalism, p. 165 fC. 
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interventions, olaiming that every state ought to be left 
free to fix its own form of government ; and in 1822 
Canning had practically withdrawn from the League of 
Peace, because it was being turned into an engine of 
oppression. It was notorious that, Spain once sub- 
jugated, the monarcha desired to go on to the reconqucst 
of the revolting Spanish colonies in South America. 
Britain could not undertake a war on the Continent 
against all the Continental powers combined, but she 
could prevent their intervention in America, and Canning 
made it plain that the British Eleet would forbid any 
such action. To strengthen his hands, he suggested to 
the American ambassador that the United States might 
take common action in this sense. The result was the 
famous message of President Monroe to Congress in 
December 1823, which declared that the United States 
accepted the doctrine of non-intervention, and that they 
would resist any attempt on the part of the European 
monarchs to establish their reactionary system in the 
New World. 

In effect this was a declaration of support for Britain. 
It was so regarded by Monroe’s most influential adviser, 
Thomas Jefferson. ‘ Great Britain,’ he wrote, ‘ is the 
nation which can do us the most harm of any one, or 
all, on earth, and with her on our side we need not fear 
the whole world. With her, then, we should the most 
sedrfiously cherish a cordial friendship ; and nothing 
would tend more to knit our affection than to be fighting 
once more side by side in the same cause.’ To be fighting 
side by side with Britain in the same cause — ^the cause 
of the secure establishment of freedom in the world — 
this seemed to the Democrat Jefferson an object worth 
aiming at ; and the promise of this seemed to be the 
main recommendation of the Monroe Doctrine. It was 
intended as an alliance for the defence of freedom, not 
as a proclamation of aloofness ; and thus America seemed 
to be talcing her natural place as one of the powers 
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concerned to strengthen law and liberty, uot only within 
her own borders, but throughout the world. 

The Monroe Doctrine was rapidly accepted as express- 
ing the fundamental principle of American foreign policy. 
But under the influence of the powerful tradition which 
we have attempted to analyse, its significance was 
gradually changed ; and instead of being interpreted as 
a proclamation that the great republic could not be 
indifferent to the fate of liberty, and would co-operate to 
defend it from attack in all cases where such co-operation 
was reasonably practicable, it came to be interpreted by 
average public opinion as meaning that America had no 
concern with the politics of the Old World, and that the 
states of the Old World must not be allowed to meddle 
in any of the affairs of either American continent. The 
world of civilisation was to be divided into water-tight 
compartments ; as if it were not indissolubly one. Yet 
even in this rather narrow form, the Monroe Doctrine has 
on the whole been productive of good ; it has helped to 
save South America from becoming one of the fields of 
rivalry of the European powers. 

But it may be doubted whether the mere emmciation 
of the doctrine, even in this precise and definite form, 
has of itself been sufficient to secure this end. There is 
good reason to believe that the doctrine would not have 
been safe from challenge if it had not been safeguarded 
by the supremacy of the British fleet. Eor throughout 
the last century all the world has known that any 
defiance of this doctrine, and any attack upon America, 
would bring Britain into the field. During all this period 
one of the factors of world-politics has been the existence 
of an iirformal and one-sided alliance between Britain 
and America. The alhance has been informal, because 
it has not rested upon any treaty or even upon any 
definite understanding. It has been one-sided, because 
while average opinion in America has been distrustful 
of Britain, has been apt to put unfavourable constructions 
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upon British policy, and has generally failed to appreciate 
the value and significance of the work which Britain has 
done in the outer world, Britain, on the other hand, has 
always known that Aineriea stood for justice and free- 
dom ; and therefore, however diffioult the relations 
between the two powers might occasionally become, 
Britain has steadfastly refused to consider the possibility 
of a breach with America, and with rare exceptions has 
steadily given her support to American policy. The action 
of the British squadron off the Phihppines in 1898, in 
quietly interposing itself between the threatening German 
guns and the American fleet, was, in fact, broadly typical 
of the British attitude. This factor not only helped to 
preserve the Monroe Doctrine from challenge, it indirectly 
contributed to deepen the American conviction that it 
was possible, even in the changed conditions of the modern 
world, to maintain a complete isolation from the political 
controversies of the powers. 

During the period 1816-78, then, while the greater 
part of Europe was still indifferent to extra-European 
affairs, America had developed into a vast state wherein 
freedom and law were enthroned, a huge melting-pot 
wherein diverse peoples were being gradually unified 
and turned into a new nation under the mouldhig power 
of a great tradition of liberty. But her geographical 
position, and certain elements in her tradition, had 
hitherto led her to abstain &om, and even to repudiate, 
that great part in the shaping of the common destinies 
of ci-rihsation to which she was manifestly called by her 
wealth, her numbers, her freedom, and her share in the 
traditions of all the European peoples. In the nature 
of things, whatever some Americans might think, this 
voluntary isolation could not continue for ever. It was 
to be brought to an end by the fevered developments 
of the next era. 



VI 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE, 1815-1878 

I. Reasons foe. the Continued Geowth 
OF the Beitish Empiee 

Geeat as had been the achievements of other lands 
which have been surveyed in the last section, the main 
part in the expansion of European civilisation over the 
world during the first three-quarters of the nineteenth 
century was played by Brita in. For she was engaged 
in opening out new continents and sub-continents ; and 
she was giving an altogether new significance to the word 
‘ Empu'b.’ "Above all, she was half -blindly laying the 
fouhdaffons of a system whereby freedom and the enrich- 
ing sense of national unity might be realised at once in 
the new and vacant lands of the earth, and among its 
oldest civilised peoples ; she was feeling her way towards 
a mode of linking diverse and free states in a common 
brotherhood of peace and mutual i-espect. There is no 
section of the history of European imperialism more 
interesting than the story of the growth and organisation 
of the heterogeneous and disparate empire with which 
Britain entered upon the new age. 

This development appeared, on the surface, to be 
quite haphazard, and to be governed by no clearly 
grasped theories or policy. It is indeed true that at 
all times British policy_has npt been .governed by; theory, 
but by the moulding force of a tradition of ordered free- 
dom. The.„period_ produced in Britain no imperialist 
statesman of the firat rank, nor did imperial questions 
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play a leading part in the deliberations of parHament. 
In fact, tlie growth of the British Emphe and its organi- 
sation were alike spontaneous and unsystematic ; their 
only guide (but it proved to be a good guide) was the 
spirit of self-government, existing in every scattered 
section of the people ; and the part played by the colonists 
themselves, and by the administrative officers in India 
and elsewhere, was throughout more important than the 
part played by colonial secretaries. East Indian directors, 
parliamentarians and publicists at home. Por that 
reason the story is not easily handled in a broad and 
simple way. 

Enjoying almost a monopoly of oversea activity, 
Britain was free, in most parts of tho world, to expand 
her dominions as she thought fit. Her statesmen, how- 
ever, were far from desiring further expansion : they 
rightly felt that the responsibilities already assumed were 
great enough to tax the resources of any state, however 
rich and populous. But, try as they would, they could 
not prevent the inevitable process of expansion. Several 
causes contributed to produce this result. Perhaps the 
most important was the unexampled growth of British 
trade, which during these years dominated the whole 
world ; and the flag is apt to follow trade. A second 
cause was the pressure of economic distress and the extra- 
ordinarily rapid increase of population at homo, loading 
to wholesale emigration ; in the early years of the cen- 
tury an extravagantly severe penal code, which inflicted 
the penalty of death, commonly commuted into trans- 
portation, for an incredible number of olfences, gave au 
artificial impetus to this movement.^ The restless and 
adventurous spirit of the settlers in huge and unexplored 
new countries contributed another motive for expansion. 
And in some cases, notably in India, poHtical necessity 
seemed to demand annexations. Over a movement thus 
stimulated, the home authorities foimd. themselves, with 
the best will in the world, unable to exercise any effective 
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restraint ; and ^e already colossal Eritisli Empire con- 
tinued to grow. It is no doubt to be regretted tbat other 
European nations were not able during this period to take 
part m the development of the non-Eui“opean world in 
a more direct way than by sending emigrants to America 
or the British lands. But it is quite certain that the 
growth of British territory is not to be attributed in any 
degree to the deliberate policy, or to the greed, of the 
homo government, which did everything in its power to 


check it. 

In India the Russian menace seemed to necessitate 
the adoption of a policy towards the independent states 
of the North-West which brought an extension of the 
frontier, between 1839 and 1849, to the great mountain 
ranges which form the natural boundary of India in this 
direction; while a succession of intolerable and quite 
unprovoked aggres.sions by the Burmese led to a series 
of Avars which resulted in the annexation of very great 
territories in the east and north-east : Assam, Araoan, 
and Tenasserim ia 1825 ; Pegu and Rangoon in 1863 ; 
finally, in 1886-86, the whole remainder of tho Burmese 
Empu'e. In North America settlers found their way 
across the Rocky Mountains or over the Isthmus of 
Panama into the region of British Columbia, which was 
given a distinct colonial organisation in 1858 ; and the 
colonisation of the Red River Settlement, 1811-18, wliich 
became in 1870 the province of Manitoba, the 

development of the great central plain. In Somw Africa 
{frontier wars with the Kaffirs, and the restless move- 
Iments of Boer trekkers, brought about an expansion of 
^ the limits of Cape Colony, the annexation of Natal, and 
y tho temporary annexation of the Orange River Settle- 
I ment and the Transvaal ; but all these additions were 
^ most reluctantly accepted ; the Orange River Settlement 
( and the Transvaal soon had their independence restored, 
though the former, at any rate, accepted it unAvUlingly, 
j In Australia, drafts of new settlers planting themselves 
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at new points led to the organisation of six distinct 
colonies between 1825 and 1859 ; and this implied the 
definite annexation of the whole continent. New Zealand 
was annexed in 1839, but only because British traders 
I had already established themselves in the islands, were 
' in unliappy relations with the natives, and had to be 
brought under control. 

n. New Thboeies of Empire 

The significance of this period of British imperial 
history lies not so much in the territorial expansion of 
the empire, remarkable as this was, as in the new prin- 
ciples of government which were developed during its 
course. The new colonial policy winch gradually shaped 
itself during this age was so complete a departure from 
every precedent of the past, and represented so remarkable 
an experiment in imperial government, that its sources 
deserve a careful analysis. It was brought into being by 
a number of distinct factors and currents of opinion 
which were at work both in Britain and in the colonies. 

In the first place, there existed in Britain, as in other 
European countries, a largo body of opinion which held 
that all colonies were sure to demand and obtain thoir 
independence as soon as they became strong enough to 
deshe it ; that as independent states they could be quite 
as profitable to the mother-country as they could ever 
be while they remained attached to her, more especially 
if the parting took place without bitterness ; and that 
the wisest policy for Britain to pursue was therefore to 
facilitate their development, to place no barrier in the 
way of the increase of their self-government, and to 
enable them at the earliest moment to start as free nations 
on their own account. This was not, indeed, the universal, 
nor perhaps even the preponderant, attitude in regard 
to the colonies in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
But it was pretty common. It appeared in the most 
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imexpeoted quarters, as wlien Disraeli said that the 
colonies were ' millstones about our necks,’ or as when 
The Times advocated in a leading article the cession of 
Canada to the United States, on the ground that annexa- 
tion to the great republic was the inevitable destiny of 
that colony, and that it was much better that it should 
be carried out in a peaceable and friendly way than after 
a conflict. It is difficult to-day to realise that men could 
ever have entertained such opinions. But they were 
widely held ; and it must at least be obvious that the 
prevalence of these views is quite inconsistent with the 
idea that Britain was deliberately following a policy of 
expansion and annexation in this age. Men who held 
these opinions (and they were to be found in every party) 
regarded with resentment and alarm every addition to 
what seemed to them the useless burdens assumed by 
the nation, and required to be satisfied that every new 
annexation of territory was not merely justifiable, but 
inevitable. 

A second factor which contributed to the change of 
attitude towards the colonies was the growing influence 
, lof a new school of economic thought, the school of Adam 
/Smith, Ricardo, and Malthus. Their ideas had begun 
I to affect national pohcy as early as the ’twenties, when 
! Huskisson took the first steps on the way to free trade. 
In the ’thu’ties the built of the trading and industrial 
classes had become converts to these ideas, which won 
then definite victories in the budgets of Sir Robert Peel, 
1843-46, and in those of his disciple Gladstone. The 
essence of this doctrine, as it affected colonial policy, was 
that the regulation of trade by government, which had 
' been the main object of the old colonial pohcy, brought 
no advantages, but oifly checked its free development. 
And for a country in the position which Britain then 
occupied, this was undeniably true ; so overwhelming was 
her preponderance in world-trade that every current 
seemed to set in her direction, and the removal of artificial 
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barriers, originally designed to train the current towards 
her shores, allowed it to follow its natural course. The 
only considerable opposition to this body of economic 
doctrine came from those who desired to protect British 
agriculture ; but this motive had (at this period) no 
bearing upon colonial trade. The triumph of the doctrine 
of free trade meant that the principal motive which had 
earlier led to restrictions upon the self-government of 
the colonies — the desire to secure commercial advantages 
for the mother-country — ^was no longer operative. The 
central idea of the old colonial system was destroyed hy 
the disciples of Adam Smith ; and there no longer re- 
mained any apparent reason why the mother-country 
should desire to control the fiscal pohcy of the colonies. 
An even more important result of the adoption of this 
new economic doctrine was that it destroyed every 
motive which would lead the British government to 
endeavour to secure for British traders a monopoly of 
the traffic with British possessions. Henceforth all terri- 
tories administered under the direct control of the home 
government were thrown open as freely to the merchants 
of other countries as to those of Britain herself. The part 
which Britain now imdertook in the undeveloped regions 
of her empire (except in so far as they were controlled 
by fully self-governing colonies) was simply that of 
maintaining peace and law ; and in these regions she 
adopted an attitude which may fairly be described as the 
attitude, not of a monopolist, but of a trustee for civilisa- 
tion. It was this policy which explains the small degree 
of jealousy with which the rapid expansion of her territory 
was regarded by the rest of the eivihsed world. If the 
same policy had been followed, not necessarily at home, 
but in their colonial possessions, hy all the colonising 
powers, the motives for colonial rivahy would have been 
materially diminished, and the claims of various states 
to colonial territories, when the period of rivalry began, 
would have been far more easily adjusted. 
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TAese were negative forces, leading merely to the 
abandonment of the older colonial theories. But there 
were also positive and constructive forces at work. 
First among them may be noted a new body of definite 
theory as to the function which colonies ought to play 
in the general economy of the civilised world. It was 
not held to be their function (as in the older theory) to 
afford lucrative opportunities for trade to the mother- 
country ; so far as trade was concerned it seemed to 
matter little whether a country was a colony or an 
independent state. But the main object of colonisation 
was, on this view, the systematic draining-off of the 
surplus population of the older lands. This, it was felt, 
could not safely be left to the operation of mere chance ; 
and one of the great advantages of colonial possessions 
was that they enabled the country which controlled them 
to deal in a scientific way with its surplus population, 
and to prevent the reproduction of unhealthy conditions 
in the now communities, which was apt to result if 
emigrants were allowed to drift aimlessly wheresoever 
chance took them, and received no guidance as to the 
proper modes of establishing themselves in their new 
homes. The great apostle of this body of colonial theory 
was Edward Gibbon Wakefield ; and his book, A View 
of the Art of Colonisation (1847), deserves to be noted as 
one of the classics of the history of imperialism. He did 
not confine himself to theory, but was theless in organ- 
ising practical experiments. They were carried out, in 
a curious revival of the methods of the seventeenth 
century, by means of a series of colonising companies 
which Wakefield promoted. The settlement of South 
Australia, the first considerable settlement in the North 
Island of New Zealand, and the two admirably designed 
and executed settlements of Canterbury and Otago in 
the South Island of New Zealand, were all examples of 
his methods ; with the exception of the North Island 
settlement, they were all very successful. Nor were these 
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the only instanoos of organised and assisted emigration. 
In 1820 a substantial settlement, financed by government, 
was made in the eastern part of Cape Colony, in the 
region of Grahamstown and Port Elizabeth, and this 
brought the first considerable body of British inhabitants 
into South Africa, hitherto almost exclusively Dutch. 
An unsuccessful plantation at Swan River in West 
Australia may also be noted. Systematic and scientific 
colonisation was thus being studied in Britain during 
this period as never before. In the view of its advocates 
Britain was the trustee of civilisation for the administra- 
tion of the most valuable unpeopled regions of the earth, 
and it was her duty to see that they were sldlfully utilised. 
So high a degree of success attended some of their efforts 
that it is impossible not to regret that they were not 
ca!:ried further. But they depended upon Crown control 
of undeveloped lands. With the growth of full self- 
government in the colonies the exercise of these Crown 
functions was transferred from the minis try and parliament 
of Britain to the ministries and parliaments of the colonies ; 
and this transference put an end to the possibihty of a 
centralised organisation and chreotion of emigration. 

A second constructive factor very potently at work 
during tliis age was the humanitarian spirit, which had 
become a powerful factor in British life during the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. It had 
received perhaps its most practical expression in the 
abolition of the slave-trade in 1806, and the campaign 
against the slave-trade in the rest of the world became 
an important object of British policy from that time 
onwards. Having abolished the slave-trade, the humani- 
tarians proceeded to advocate the complete abolition 
of negro slavery thi’oughout the British Empire. They 
won their victory in 1833, when the British parliament 
declared slavery illegal throughout the Empire, and voted 
£20,000,000 — at a time when British finance was still 
suffering from the burdens of the Napoleonic War — ^to 
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purchase from their masters the freedom of all the slaves 
then existing in tlie Empire. It was a noble deed, but 
it was perhaps carried out a little too suddenly, and it 
led to grave difficulties, especially in the West Indies, 
whose prosperity was seriously impaired, and in South 
Africa, where it brought about acute friction with the 
slave-owning Boer farmers. But it gave evidence of the 
adoption of a new attitude towards the backward races, 
hitherto mercilessly exploited by all the imperialist 
powers. One expression of this attitude had aheady been 
afforded by the organisation (1787) of the colony of Sierra 
Leone, on the West African coast, as a place of refuge 
for freed slaves desiring to return to the land of their 
fathers. 

It was principally through the activity of missionaries 
that this new point of view was expressed and cultivated. 
Organised missionary activity in Britain dates from the 
end of the eighteenth century, but its range grew with 
extraordinary rapidity throughout the period. And 
wherever the missionaries went, they constituted them- 
selves the protectors and advocates of the native races 
among whom they worked. Often enough they got 
themselves into bad odour with the European traders 
and settlers with whom they came in contact, But 
through their powerful home organisations they exercised 
very great influence over public opinion and over govern- 
ment policy. The power of ‘Exeter Hall,’ where the 
religious bodies and the missionary societies held their 
meetings in London, was at its height in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, and politicians could not afford 
to disregard it, even if they had desired to do so. This 
influence, supporting the trend of humanitarian opinion, 
succeeded in establishing it as one of the principles of 
British imperial policy that it was the duty of the British 
government to protect the native races against the 
exploitation of the European settlers, and to guide them 
gently into a civilised way of life. It is a sound and 
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noble prineiple, and it may fairly be said that iL has 
been honestly carried ont, so far as the powers of the 
home government rendered possible. No government in 
the world controls a greater number or variety of subjects 
belonging to the backward races than the British ; no 
trading nation has had greater opportunities for the 
oppressive exploitation of defenceless subjects. Yet the 
grave abuse of these opportunities has been infrequent. 
There have been in the history of modern British imperial- 
ism sporadic instances of injustice, like the forced labour 
of Kanakas in the Pacific. But there have been no Congo 
outrages, no Putumayo atrocities, no Pequena slave 
scandals, no merciless slaughter like that of the Hereros 
in German South-West Africa. 

ni. Peiotion m South Aeeioa 

The principle of the protection of backward peoples 
has, however, sometimes had an unfortunate influence 
upon colonial policy ; and there was no colony in which 
it exercised a more unhappy effect than South Africa. 
Here the Boer farmers still retained towards then native 
neighbours the attitude which had been characteristic 
of all the European peoples in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centmies : they regarded the negro as a 
natural inferior, born to servitude. It is not surprising 
that no love was lost between the Boers and the mission- 
aries, who appeared as the protectors of the negroes, and 
whose representations turned British opinion violently 
against the whole Boer community. This was in itself 
a sufficiently unfortunate result : it lies largely at the 
base of the prolonged disharmony which divided the two 
peoples in South Africa. The behef that the Boers could 
not be trusted to deal fairly with the natives formed, for 
a long period, the chief reason which nrged the British 
government to retain their control over the Boers, even 
when they had trekked away ffom the Cape (1836) and 
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established themselves beyond the Orange and the Vaal 
rivers ; and the conflict of this motive with the desire to 
avoid any increase of colonial responsibilities, and with 
the feeling that if the Boers disliked the British system, 
they had better be left in freedom to organise themselves 
in their own way, accounts for the curious vacillation in 
the policy of the period on this question. At first the 
trelikers were left to themselves ; then the lands which 
they had occupied were annexed ; then their independ- 
ence was recognised ; and finally, when, at the end of 
the period, they seemed to be causing a dangerous excite- 
ment among the Zulus and other native tribes, the 
Transvaal was once more annexed ; with the result that 
revolt broke out, and the Majuba campaign had to be 
fought. 

Again, tenderness for the natives led to several curious 
and not very successful experiments in organisation. The 
annexation of Natal was long dela3’'ed because it was held 
that this area ought to form a native reserve, and fruitless 
attempts were made to restrict the settlement of Euro- 
peans in this empty and fertile land. An attempt was 
also made to set up a series of native areas under British 
protection, from which the white settler was excluded. 
British Kafiraria, Griqualand East and Griqualand West 
were examples of this policy, wliich is still represented, 
not unsuccessfully, by the great protected area of Basuto- 
land. But, on the whole, these experiments in the 
handlmg of the native problem in South Africa did more 
harm than good. They were unsuccessful mainly because 
South Africa was a country suitable to be the home of 
white men, into which the most vigorous of the native 
races, those of the Bantu stock (Kaffirs, Zulus, Matabili, 
etc.), were more recent immigrants than the white men 
themselves. Owing to their warlike character and rapidly 
growing numbers they constituted for a long time a very 
formidable danger ; and neither the missionaries nor the 
home authorities sufficiently recognised these facts. 
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Perhaps the most unhappy result of this friction over 
the native question, apart from the alienation of Boer and 
Briton -which it produced, was the fact that it was the 
principal cause of the long delay in establishing self- 
governing institutions in South Africa. The home 
government hesitated to give to the colonists full control 
over their own affairs, because it distrusted the use which 
they were likely to make of then powers over the natives ; 
even the normal institutions of all British colonies were 
not estabhshed in Cape Colony tUl 185d, and in Natal till 
1883. But although in this case the new attitude towards 
the backward races led to some unhappy results, the 
spirit which inspired it was altogether admirable, and its 
growing strength accounts in part for the real degree of 
success which has been achieved by British administrators 
in the government of regions not suited for the settlement 
of Europeans in large numbers. Indeed, this spirit has 
come to be one of the outstanding features of modern 
British imperialism. 


rv. New Pbinoitles in India 

It was not only in the treatment of backward races 
that the humanitarian spirit made itself felt. It was at 
work also in the government of the Ihghly developed 
civilisations of India, where, during this period, British 
power began to be boldly used to put an end to barbarous 
or inhumane practices which were supported or tolerated 
by the religious hehefs or immemorial social usages of 
India. Such practices as fhagi, or meria sacrifices, or 
female infanticide, or, above all, sati, had been left 
undisturbed by the earlier rulers of British India, because 
they feared that interference with them would be resented 
as an infraction of Indian custom or religion . They were 
now boldly attacked, and practically abolished, -without 
e-yil result. 
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Alongside of this new courage in measures that sconiecl 
to be dictated by the moral ideas of tlio West, there was 
to be seen growing tlrroughoht this period a new temper 
of respect for In(han civilisation and a desire to study 
and understaird it, and to safeguard its best features. 
The study of early Indian literature, law, and religious 
pliilosophy had indeed been begun in the eighteenth 
century by Sir William Jones and Nathaniel Halhed, with 
the ardent onoouragement of Warren Hastings. But in 
this as in other respects Hastings was ahead of the political 
opinion of his time ; the prevalent idea was that the best 
thing for India would be the introduction, so far as 
possible, of British methods. This led to the absurdities 
of the Supreme Coiut, established in 1773 to administer 
English law to Indians. It led also to the great blunder 
of Cornwallis’s settlement of the land question in Bengal, 
which was an attempt to assimilate the Indian land-system 
to that of England, and resulted in an unhappy weaken- 
ing of the village communities, the most healthy features 
of Indian rui-al life. In the nineteenth century this 
attitude was replaced by a spirit of respect for Indian 
traditions and methods of organisation, and by a desire 
to retain and strengthen their best features. The new 
attitude .was perhaps to be seen at its best in the work 
of Mountstuart Elphinstone, a great administrator who 
was also a profound student of Indian history, and a very 
sympathetic observer and friend of Indian customs and 
modes of life. But the same spirit was exemplified by 
the whole of the remarkable generation of statesmen of 
whom Elphinstone was one. They established the view 
that it was the duty of the British power to reorganise 
India, indeed, but to reorganise it on lines iir accordance 
with its own traditions. Above all, the principle was in 
this generation very definitely established that India, 
like other great dependencies, must be administered in 
the interests of its own people, and not in the interests 
of the ruling race. That sterns to us to-day a platitude. 
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It Tvould not have seemed a platitude in the eighteenth 
century, or in, any earher period of European expansion. 
And it may safely be said that the enunciation of such a 
doctrine would have seemed merely absurd in any of the 
earlier historical empires. In 1833 an official report laid 
before the British parliament contained these remarkable 
words : ‘ It is recognised as an indisputable principle, 
that the interests of the Native Subjects are to be con- 
sulted in preference to those of Europeans, wherever the 
two como in competition.’ In all the records of imperial- 
ism it would be hard to find a parallel to this formal 
statement of policy by the supreme government of a 
ruhng race. When suclx a statement could bo made, it is 
manifest that the meaning of the word Empire had under- 
gone a remarkable transformation. No one can read the 
history of British rule in India during tliis period without 
feeling that, in spite of not infrequent lapses, this was 
the ideal which it pursued. 


V. GnoiVTU OP OoLONUL Self-Government 

The most powerful constructive element in the shaping 
of the new imperial policy of Britain was the strength 
of the belief in the idea of self-government, as not only 
morally desirable but practically efficacious, which was 
to be perceived at work in the political circles of Britain 
during this age. Self-government had throughout the 
modern age been a matter of habit and practice with 
the British peoples ; now it became a matter of theory 
and behef. And from this resulted a great change of 
attitude towards the problems of colonial administra- 
tion. The American problem in the eighteenth century 
had arisen ultimately out of the demand of the Americans 
for unquahfled and responsible control over their own 
affah’s : the attitude of the Englishman in reply to this 
demand (though he never clearly analysed it) was, in 
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effect, that self-government was a good and desirable 
thing, but that on the scale on which the Americans 
claimed it, it would be fatal to the unity of the Empire, 
and the unity of the Empire must come first. Faced by 
sunilar problems in the nineteenth century, the English- 
man’s response generally was that self-govdrnment on 
the fullest scale was the right of all who were fit to 
exercise it, and the most satisfactory working solution of 
political problems. Therefore the right must be granted ; 
and the unity of the Empire must take care of itself. No 
doubt this attitude was more readily adopted because of 
the widespread belief that in fact the colonies would all 
sooner or later cut their connection with the mother- 
country. But it was fully shared by men who did not 
hold this view, and who believed strongly in the possi- 
bility and desirability of maintaining imperial unity. It 
was shared, for example, by Wakefield, a convinced 
imperialist if ever there was one, and by that great 
colonial administrator, Sir George Grey. It was shared 
by Lord Durham and by Lord John Russell, who were 
largely responsible for the adoption of the new pohey. 
Their belief and hope was that the common possession 
of free institutions of kindred types would in fact form 
the most effective tie between the lands which enjoyed 
them. This hope obtained an eloquent expression in the 
speech in which, in 1852, Russell introduced the bill for 
granting to the Australian colonies self-govemment on 
such a scale as amounted almost to independence. It is 
not true, as is sometimes said, that the self-governing 
institutions of the colonies were established during this 
period owing to the indifference of the home authorities, 
and their readiness to put an end to the connection. The 
new pohey of these years was deliberately adopted ; and 
although its acceptance by parhament was rendered 
easier by the prevalence of disbelief in the permanence 
of the imperial tie, yet, on the part of the responsible 
men, it was due to far-sighted statesmanship. 
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(a) In Canada 

The critical test of the new colonial policy, and the 
most dramatic demonstration of its efficacy, were afforded 
by Canada, where, during the ’tliirties, the conditions which 
preceded the revolt of the American colonies were being 
reproduced with curious exactness. The self-governing 
institutions established in the Canadian colonies in 1791 
very closely resembled those of the American colonies 
before the revolution : they gave to the representative 
houses control over taxation and legislation, but neither 
control over, nor responsibility for, the executive. And 
the same results were following. Incomplete self-govern- 
ment was striving after its own fulfilment ; the denial 
of responsibility was producing irrespoirsibility. There 
was the same unceasing friction between governors and 
their councils on the one hand, and the representative 
bodies on the other hand ; and the assemblies were 
showing the same unreasonableness in refusing to meet 
manifest pubho obligations. This state of things was 
becoming steadily more acute in all the colonies, but it 
was at its worst in the province of Quebec, where the 
constitutional friction was embittered by a racial conflict, 
the executive body being British, while the great majority 
of the assembly was Prench ; and the conflict was pro- 
ducing a very dangerous alienation between the two 
peoples. The Prench colonists had quite forgotten the 
gratitude they had once felt for the maintenance of their 
religion and of their social organisation, and there was a 
strong party among them who were bent upon open 
revolt, and hoped to be able to establish a little isolated 
Prench community upon the St. Lawrence. This party 
of hotheads got the upper hand, and their agitation 
culminated in the rebellion of Papineau in 1837. In the 
other colonies, and especially in Upper Canada, the condi- 
tions were almost equally ominous ; when Papineau 
revolted in Quebec, William Mackenzie led a sympathetic 
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rising in Ontario. TJie situation was quite as alarming 
as the situation in the American colonies had been in 
1775. It is true that the risings were easily put down. 
But mere repression formed no solution, any more than 
a British victory in 1775 would have formed a solution 
of the American question. 

Realising this, the Whig government sent out Lord 
Durham, one of then own number, to report on the 
whole situation. Durham was one of the most advanced 
Liberals in Britain, a convinced believer in the virtues 
of self-government, and he took out with him two of the 
ablest advocates of scientific colonisation, Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield and Charles Buller. Durham’s administrative 
work was not a success : his lugh-handed deportation of 
some of the rebel leaders was strongly condemned, and 
he was very quickly recalled. But he had had time to 
study and understand the situation, and he presented a 
masterly Report on Canada, which is one of the classics 
in the history of British imperialism. His explanation 
of the unhappy condition of Canadian politics was not 
(as some were tempted to say) that the colonists had 
been given too much liberty, but that they had not been 
given enough. They must be made to feel then’ responsi- 
bility for the working of the laws which they adopted, 
and for the welfare of the whole community. As for the 
conflict of races, its only cure was that both should be 
made to feel their common responsibility for the destinies 
of the community in which both must remain partners. 

Lord Durham’s recommendations were fully carried 
into effect, partly in the Canada Act of 1840, but more 
especially by a simple instruction issued to governors, 
that then’ ministries must henceforward be chosen, in 
the British fashion, on the ground that they commanded 
the support of a majority in the elected house ; and that 
the governors themselves must be guided by their advice. 
A crucial test of this new policy came in 1849, when the 
ministers and the parliamentary majority proposed to 
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vote compeiiaation for property destroyed in. 1837. This 
to many seemed compensation for rebels, and the in- 
dignant loyalists were urgent that the governor, Lord 
Elgin, should veto it. He firmly declined to do so ; and 
thus gave an invaluable lesson to both parties. The 
Canadian people, acting through their representatives, 
were now responsible for their actions. If they chose 
to vote for u-responsible and dangerous devices, they 
must henceforward realise that they must themselves 
answer for the consequences. 

Thus, within a few years of the outbreak of rebellion 
in two provinces, full power had been entrusted to the 
rebels themselves. It was a daring policy, only to be 
justified by a very confident belief in the virtues of self- 
government. But it was completely aird triumphantly 
successful. Henceforward friction between the Canadian 
colonies and the mother-country ceased : if there were 
grounds for complaint in the state of Canadian affahs, 
the Canadians must now blame their own ministers, and 
the remedy lay in their own hands. And what was the 
outcome ? Twenty years later the various colonies, once 
as full of mutual jealousies as the American colonies had 
been before 1775, began to discuss the possibility of 
federation. With the cordial approval and co-operation 
of the home government, they drew up a scheme for the 
formation of a united Dominion of Canada, including 
distant British Columbia and the coastal colonies of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island ; and 
the adoption of this scheme, in 1867, turned Canada 
from a bundle of separate settlements into a great state. 
To this state the home government later made over the 
control of all the vast and rich lands of the North-West, 
and so the destinies of half a continent passed under its 
direction, It was a charge, the magnitude and challenge 
of which could not but bring forth all that there was of 
statesmanship among the Canadian people ; and it has 
not failed to do so. 
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One featuz’e of Canadian constitutional development 
remains to be noted. It naigbt have been expected that 
the Canadians would have been tempted to follow the 
political model of their great neighbour the United States ; 
and if their development had been the outcome of friction 
with the mother-country, no doubt they would have done 
so. But they preferred to follow the British model. 
The keynote of the American system is division of 
power : division between the federal government and 
the state governments, which form mutual checks upon 
one another ; division between the executive and the 
legislature, which are independent of one another at 
once in the states and in the federal government, both 
being dhectly elected by popular vote. The keynote of 
the British system is concentration of responsibility by 
the subordination of the executive to the legislature. 
The Canadians adopted the British principle : what had 
formerly been distinct colonies became, not ‘ states ’ 
but ‘provinces,’ definitely subordinated to the supreme 
central government ; and whether in the federal or in 
the provincial system, the control of government by the 
representative body was firmly established. Tliis con- 
cord with the British system is a fact of real import. 
It means that the political usages of the home-comtry 
and the great Dominion are so closely assimilated that 
political co-operation between them is far easier than it 
otherwise might be ; and the Great War demonstrated 
the value of this easy adjustment. 

y 

(b) In Australia and New Zealand 

Not less whole-hearted or generous than the treat- 
ment of the problems of Canadian government was the 
treatment of the same problem in Australia. Here, as 
a matter of course, all the colonies had been endowed, 
at the earliest possible date, with the familiar system of 
representative but not responsible government. No 
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such acute friction as had, occurred in Canada had yet 
shown itself, though signs of its development were not 
lacking. But in 1852 an astonishing step was taken by 
the British parliament r the various Australian colonies 
were empowered to elect single-chamber constituent 
assemblies to decide the forms of government under 
which they wished to live. They decided in every case 
to reproduce as nearly as possible the British system : 
legislatures of two chambers, with ministries responsible 
to them. Thus, in Australia as in Canada, the daughter- 
peoples were made to feel the community of their insti- 
tutions with those of the mother-country, and the possi- 
bility of intimate and easy co-operation was increased. 
Two years later, in 1864, New Zealand was endowed with 
the same system. Among all the British realms in which 
the wlufce man was predominant, only South Africa was 
as yet excluded from this remarkable development. The 
reasons for this exclusion we have already noted ; its 
consequences will occupy our attention in later pages. 

Very manifestly the empire which was developing on 
such lines was not an empire in the old sense— -a dominion 
imposed by force uiron imwilling subjects. That old 
word, which had been used in so many senses, was being 
given a wholly new connotation. It was being made 
to mean a free partnership of self-governmg peoples, 
held together not by force, but in part by common 
interests, and in a still higher degree by common senti- 
ment and the possession of the same institutions of liberty. 

/ vr. The Dependent Empire 

In the fullest sense, however, this new conception of 
empire apphed only to the group of the great self-govern- 
ing colonies. There were many other regions, even before 
1878, included witliin the British Empire, though as yet 
it had not incorporated those vast protectorates over 
regions peopled by backward races which have been 
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added during the last generation. There were tropical 
settlements like British Honduras, British Guiana, 
Sierra Leone, and Cape Coast Castle ; there were many 
West Indian Islands, and scattered possessions lilre 
Mauritius and Hong-Kong and Singapore and the Straits 
Settlements ; there were garrison towns or coaling- 
stations like Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, St. Helena. To 
none of these were the institutions of full responsible 
self-government granted. Some of them possessed repre- 
sentative institutions without responsible ministries ; in 
others the governor was assisted by a nominated council, 
intended to express local opinion, but not elected by the 
inhabitants ; in yet others the governor ruled auto- 
cratically. But in all these cases the ultimate control 
of policy was retained by the home government. And 
in this general category, as yet, the South African colonies 
were included. Why were these distinctions drawn ? 
Why did the generation of British statesmen, who had 
dealt so generously with the demand for self-government 
in Canada and Australia, stop short and refuse to cany 
out their principles in these other cases ? 

It is characteristic of British poHtics that they are 
never merely or fully logical, and that even when political 
doctrines seem to enjoy the most complete ascendancy, 
they are never put into effect without qualifications or 
exceptions. The exceptions aheady named to the 
establishment of full self-government were due to many 
and varying causes. In the first place, there was in most 
of these cases no effective demand for full self-govern- 
ment ; and it may safely be asserted that any com- 
munity in which there is no demand for self-governing 
institutions is j)robably not in a condition to work them 
with effect, Some of these possessions were purely 
military posts, like Gibraltar and Aden, and were neces- 
sarily administered as such. Others were too small and 
weak to dream of assuming the full privileges. But in 
the majority of oases one outstanding common feature 
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will appear on closer analysis. Nearly all these terri- 
tories were tropical or semi-tropical lands, whose British 
inhabitants were not permanent settlers, but were 
present solely for the purposes of trade or other ex- 
ploitation, wliile the bulk of the population consisted of 
backward peoples, whose traditions and civilisation 
rendered then effective participation in public affairs 
quite impracticable. In sueh cases, to have given full 
political power to the small and generally shifting minority 
of white men would have been to give scope to many 
evils ; and to have enfranchised, on a mere theory, the 
mass of the population would have been to produce still 
worse results. It would have sentenced these com- 
munities to the sort of fate which has befallen the beauti- 
ful island of Hayti, where the self-government of a 
population of emancipated negro slaves has brought 
nothing but anarchy and degradation. In such con- 
ditions the steady Reign of Law is the greatest boon 
that can be given to white settlers and coloured subjects 
alike ; and the final authority is rightly retained by the 
home government, inspired, as British opinion has long 
required that it should be, by the principle that the rights 
of the backward peoples must be safeguarded. Under 
this system, both law and ,a real degree of liberty are 
made possible ; whereas under a doctrinaire application 
of the theory of self-government, both would vanish. 

vn. The Government oe India 

But there remains the vast dominion of India, which falls 
neither into the one category nor into the other. Though 
there are many primitive and backward elements among 
its vast population, there are also peoples and castes 
whose members are intellectually capable of meeting on 
equal terms the members of any of the ruling races of 
the West. Yet during this age, when self-government on 
the amplest^scale was being extended to the chief regions 
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of tlie British, Empire, India, the greatest dominion of them 
all, did not obtain the gift of representative institutions 
even on the most modest scale. Why was this ? 

It was not because the ruling race was hostile to the 
idea, or desired merely to retain its own ascendancy. 
On the contrary, both in Britain and among the best of 
the British ad^nistrators in India, it was increasingly 
held that the only ultimate justification for the British 
power in India would be that under its guidance the 
Indian peoples should be gradually enabled to govern 
themselves. As early as 1824, when in Europe sheer 
reaction was at its height, this view was strongly 
urged by one of the greatest of Anglo-Indian admini- 
strators, Sir Thomas Munro, a soldier of distinction, then 
serving as governor of Madi-as. ‘ We should look upo)i 
India,’ he wrote, ‘ not as a temporary possession, but as 
one which is to be maintained permanently, until the 
natives shall have abandoned most of their superstitions 
and prejudices, and become sufficiently enlightened to 
frame a regular government for themselves, and to con- 
duct and preserve it. Whenever such a time shall arrive, 
it will probably be best for both countries that the British 
control over India should be gradually withdrawn. 
That the desirable change contemplated may in somo 
after age be effected in India, there is no cause to despair. 
Such a change was at one time m Britain itself at least 
as hopeless as it is here. When we reflect how much 
the character of nations has always been influenced by 
that of governments, and that some, once the most 
cultivated, have sunlr into barbarism, while others, 
formerly the rudest, have attained the highest point of 
civilisation, we shall see no reason to doubt that if we 
pursue steadily the proper measures, we shall in time 
so far improve the character of our Indian subjects as 
to make them able to govern and protect themselves.’ 

In other words, self-government was the desirable 
end to be pursued in India as elsewhere ; but in India 
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there Arere many and grave obstacles to its efficient 
worldug, Avhioh could only slowly be overcome. In the 
first place, India is more deeply divided in race, language, 
and religion than any other region of the world. Nowhere 
else is there such a medley of peoples of every grade of 
development, from the almost savage Bhil to the culti- 
vated and high-bred Brahmin or Rajput or Mahomedan 
chief. There are sharp regional differences, as great as 
those between the European countries ; but cutting 
across these there are everywhere the rigid and imper- 
meable distinctions of caste, rvliich have no parallel any- 
Avhere else in the world. The experience of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, whose confusion of races is simplicity 
itself in comparison with the chaos of India, affords a 
significant demonstration of the fact that parliamentary 
institutions, if they are established among deeply divided 
peoples, must almost hievitably be exploited for the 
purpose of racial ascendancy by the most vigorous or the 
best-organised elements among the people ; and a very 
ugly tyraimy is apt to result, as it resulted in Austro- 
Hungary. Tills consequence was likely to follow the 
premature establishment of a full representative system 
in India. In the cities of mediaeval Italy, when the con- 
flict of parties became so acute that neither side could 
expect justice from the other, the practice grew up of 
electing a podesta from some foreign city to act as an 
impartial arbiter. The British power in India has played 
the part of a podesta in restraining and mediating between 
the confiictmg peoples and religions of India. 

But again (and tliis is even more fundamental), for 
thousands of years the history of India has heon one 
long story of conquests and tyrannies by successive ruling 
races, .^ways IVfight has been Right, so that the lover 
of righteousness could only pursue it, liko the mediaeval 
ascetic, by cutting liimself olf from the world, abjuring 
all social ties, and immolating the flesh iif order to live 
by the spirit. Always Law had been, in the last resort. 
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-^Iio Will of the Stronger, not tho deoroo of impartifil 
justice. Always the master-races, the predatory bands, 
tho ruling castes, had expected to receive, and the mass 
of the people had been accustomed to give, the most 
abject submission ; and these habits were difficult to 
overcome. ‘ In England,’ says Sir Thomas Munro, ‘ the 
people resist oppression, and it is their spirit which gives 
efficacy to the law ; in India the people rarely resist 
oppression, and the law intended to secure them from it 
can therefore derive no aid from themselves. ... It 
is in vain to caution them against paying by telling them 
that the law is on their side, and will support them in 
refusmg to comply with unauthorised demands. All 
exhortations on tliis head are tlirown away, and after 
listening to them they will the very next day submit 
to extortion as quietly as before.’ How could represen- 
tative institutions be expected to work under such con- 
ditions ? They would have lacked the very foundation 
upon which alone they can firmly rest : respect for law, 
and public co-operation in the enforcement of it. Tims 
the supreme service which the government of India 
could render to its people was the establishment and 
maintenance of the Reign of Law, and of the liberty 
which it shelters. In such conditions representative 
government would be liable to bring, not liberty, but 
anarchy and the renewal of lawless oppression. 

But although the extension of the representative 
system to India neither was nor could be attempted in 
this age, very remarkable advances were made towards 
turning India in a real sense into a self-governing country. 
It ceased to be regarded or treated as a subject dominion 
existing solely for the advantage of its conquerors. That 
had always been its fate in all the long centuries of its 
history ; and in the first period of British rule the trading 
company which had acquired this amazing empire had 
naturally regarded it as primarily a source of profit. In 
1833 the company was forbidden to engage in trade, and 
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the profit-nialdng motive disappeared. The shareholders 
still continued to receive a fixed dividend out of the 
Indian revenues, hut this may be compared to a fixed 
debt-charge, an annual payment for capital expended in 
the past ; and it came to an end when the company was 
abolished in 1868. Apart from this dividend, no sort 
of tribute was exacted from India by the ruling power. 
India was not oven required to contribute to the upkeep 
of the navy, which protected her equally with the rest 
of the Emphe, or of the diplomatic service, which was 
often concerned with her interests. She paid for the 
small army which guarded her frontiers ; but if any 
part of it was borrowed for service abroad, its whole pay 
and charges were met by Britain. She paid the salaries 
and pensions of the handful of British administrators 
who conducted her government, but this was a very 
small charge in comparison with the lavish outlay of the 
native princes whom they had replaced. India had 
become a self-contained state, whose whole resources 
were expended exclusively upon her own needs, and 
expended with the most scrupulous honesty, and under 
the most elaborate safeguards. 

They were expended, moreover, especially during the 
later part of this period, largely in equipping her with 
the material apparatus of modern civilisation. Efficient 
police, great roads, a postal service cheaper than that of 
any other country, a well-planned railway system, and, 
above all, a gigantic system of irrigation which brought 
under cultivation vast regions hitherto desert — ^these 
were some of the boons acquired by India during the 
period. They were rendered possible partly by the econo- 
mical management of her finances, partly by the liberal 
expenditure of British capital. Above all, the period 
saw the begimaing of a system of popular education, of 
which the English language became the main vehicle, 
because none of the numerous recognised vernacular 
tongues of India yet possessed the necessary literature, 
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or could be used as a medium for instruction in modern 
science. In 1858 three universities wore established ; 
and although then system was ill-devised, under the 
mahgn influence of the analogy of London University, 
a very large and increasing number of young graduates, 
trained for modern occupations, began to filter into 
Indian society, and to modify its point of view. All 
spealdng and writing English, and all trained in much 
the same body of ideas, they possessed a similarity of 
outlook and a vehicle of communication such as had 
never before linked together the various races and castes 
of India. This large and growing class, educated in 
some measine in the learning of the West, formed already, 
at the end of the period, a very important new element 
in the life of India. They were capable of criticising the 
work of their government ; they were not without 
standards of comparison by which to measure its achieve- 
ments ; and, aided by the large freedom granted to the 
press under the British system, they were able to begin 
the creation of an intelligent pubho opinion, which was 
apt, in its first movements, to be ill-guided and rash, but 
which was nevertheless a healthy development. That 
this newly created class of educated men should produce 
a continual stream of criticism, and that it should even 
stimrfiate into existence public discontents, is by no 
means a condemnation of the system of government 
which has made these developments possible. On the 
contrary, it is a proof that the system has had an in- 
vigorating effect. For the existence and the expression 
of discontent is a sign of life ; it means that there is an 
end of that utter docility which marks a people enslaved 
body and soul. India had never been more prosperous 
than she was in the period before the Great War ; she 
had never before known so impartial a system of justice 
as she then possessed ; and these were legitimate grounds 
of pride to her rulers. But they may even more justly 
pride themselves upon the fact that in aH her history 
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India lias never been so franlrly and incessantly critical 
of bcr government as she is to-day ; never so bold in 
the aspirations for the fatnre which her sons entertain. 

The creation of the new class of Western-educated 
Indians also facilitated another development which the 
British government definitely aimed at encouraging ; 
the participation of Indians in the conduct of admini- 
stration in their own land. The Act of 1833 had laid it 
down as a fundamental pi'inciple that ‘ no native of the 
said territories . . . shall by reason only of Ms religion, 
place of birth, descent, or any of them, be disabled from 
holding any place, office, or employment.’ The great 
majority of the minor administrative posts had always 
been held by Indians ; but until 1833 it had been held 
that the maintenance of British supremacy required that 
the Mgher offices should be reserved to members of the 
ruling race. TMs restriction was now abolished ; but 
it was not until the development of the educational 
system had ^^roduced a body of sufficiently trained men 
that the new principle could produce appreciable results ; 
and even then, the deficiencies of an undeveloped system 
of training, combined with the racial and religious 
jealousies wliich the government of India must always 
keep in mind, imposed limitations upon the rapid increase 
of the number of Indians holding the higher posts. Still, 
the principle had been laid down, and was being to some 
extent acted upon. And that also constituted a great 
step towards self-government. 

Bidia in 1878 was governed, under the terms of a code 
of law based upon Bidian custom, by a small body of 
British officials, among whom leading Indians were 
gradually taking their place, and who worked in detail 
through an army of minor officials, nearly all of Indian 
birth, and selected without regard to race ox creed. She 
was a self-contained country whose whole resources were 
devoted to her own needs. She was prospering to a 
degree unexampled in her history ; she had acMeved a 
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political unity never before Imown to her ; she had been 
given the supreme boon of a just and impartial law, 
administered without fear or favour ; and she had 
enjoyed a long period of peace, unbroken by any attack 
from external foes. Here also, as fully as in the self- 
governing colonies, membership of the British Empire 
did not mean subjection to the selfish dominion of a 
master, or the subordination to that master’s interests 
of the vital interests of the community. It meant the 
establishment among a vast population of the essential 
gifts of Western civilisation, rational law, and the liberty 
which exists under its shelter. Empire had come to 
mean, not merely domination pursued for its own sake, 
but trusteeship for the extension of civilisation. 

The period of practical British monopoly, 1815-78, 
had thus brought about a very remarkable transfor- 
mation in the character of the British Empire. It had 
greatly increased in extent, and by every test of area, 
population, and natural resom'ces, it was beyond com- 
parison the greatest power that had ever existed in the 
world. But its organisation was of an extreme laxity ; 
it possessed no real common government ; and its 
principal members were united rather by a community 
of institutions and ideas than by any formal ties. More- 
over, it presented a more amazing diversity of racial 
types, of rehgions, and of grades of civilisation, than any 
other political fabric which had existed in history. Its 
development had assuredly brought about a very great 
expansion of the ideas of Western civilisation over the 
face of the globe, and, above all, a remarkable diffusion 
of the institutions of political liberty. But it remained 
to be proved whether this loosely compacted bundle of 
states possessed any real tmity, or would be capable of 
standing any severe strain. The majority of observers, 
both in Britain itself and throughout the world, would 
have been inclined, in 1878, to give a negative answer to 
these questions. 
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THE ERA OF THE WORLD-STATES, 1878-1900 

I. The Ehbopban Conqhest oh the Would 

The Congress of Berlin in. 1878 marks the close of the 
“era of nationalist revolutions and -wars in Europe. By 
the same date all the European states had attained to a 
certain stability in their constitutional systems. With 
equal definiteness (this year may be said to mark the 
opening of a new ''era in the history of European im- 
perialism ; an era of eager competition for the control 
of the still unoccupied regions of the world, in wliich the 
concerns of remote lands suddenly became matters of 
supreme moment to the great European powers, and 
the peace of the world was endangered by questions 
arising in China or Siam,^in Morocco or the Soudan, or 
the islands of the Pacific; The control of Europe over 
the non-European world was in a single generation com- 
pleted and confirmed. And the most important of the 
many questions raised by this development was the 
question whether the spirit in which this world-supremacy 
of Europe was to be wielded should be the spirit which 
long experience had inspired in the oldest of the colon- 
ising nations, the spirit of trusteeship on behalf of civil- 
isation ; or whether it was to be the old, brutal, and 
sterile spirit of mere domination for its own sake. 

Tljhe most obvious feature of this strenuous period was 
that all the remaining unexploited regions of the world 
were either annexed by one or other of the great Western 
states, or wore driven to adopt, with greater or less 
success, the modes of organisation of the West. But 
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what was far more important than any new demarcation 
of the map was that not only the newly annexed lands, 
bnt also the half-developed territories of earlier European 
dominions, were with an extraordinary devouring energy 
penetrated during this generation by European traders 
and administrators, equipped with railways, steamboats, 
and all the material apparatus of modern hfe, and in 
general organised and exploited for the purposes of 
industry and trade. This astonishing achievement was 
almost as thorough as it was swift. And its result was, 
not merely that the political control of Europe over the 
backward regions of the world was strengthened and 
secured by these means, but that the whole world was 
turned into a single economic and political unit, no part of 
which could henceforth dwell in isolatio^. This might have 
meant that we should have been brought nearer to some sort 
of world-order ; but, unhappily the spirit in which the great 
work was undertaken by some, at least, of the nations 
which participated in it turned this wonderful achievement 
into a source of bitterness and enmity, and led the world 
in the end to the tragedy and agony of the Great War) 
The causes of this gigantic outpouring of energy'wore 
manifold. The main impelling forces were perhaps 
economic rather than pohtioal. But the economic needs 
of this strenuous age might have been satisfied without 
resort to the brutal arbitrament of war : their satisfaction 
might even have been made the means of diminishing 
the danger of war. It was the interpretation of these 
economic needs in terms of an unhappy pohtical theory 
which led to the final catastrophe. 

/^n a broad view, the final conquest of the world by 
Ehiopean civihsation was made possible, and indeed 
inevitable, by the amazing development of the material 
aspects of that civilisation during the nineteenth century ; 
by the progressive command over the forces of nature 
which the advance of science had placed in the hands of 
man ; by the application of science to industry in thq 
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development of manufacturing methods and of new 
inodes of communication ; and by the intricate and 
flexible organisation of modern finance. These changes 
were aheady in progress before 1878, and were already 
transforming the face of the world. Since 1878 they have 
gone forward with such accelerating speed that we have 
been unable to appreciate the significance of the revolu- 
tion they were effecting, j We have been carried off our 
feet ; and have found it impossible to adjust our moral 
and political ideas to the new conditions. 

The great material achievements of the last two genera- 
tions have been mainly due to an intense concentration 
and specialisation of functions among both men of thought 
and men of action. But the result of this has been that 
there have been few to attempt the vitally important 
task of appreciating the movement of our civilisation as 
a whole, and of endeavouring to determine how far the 
political conceptions inherited from an earlier age were 
valid in the new conditions. For under the pressure of 
the great transformation political forces also have been 
transformed, and in all countries political thought is 
baffled and bewildered by the complexity of the problems 
by which it is faced. To this iu part we owe the dimness 
of vision which overtook us as we went whirling together 
towards the great catastrophe. It was only in the glare 
of a world-conflagration that we began to perceive, in 
something like their true proportions, the great forces 
and events which have been shaping our destinies. In 
the future, if the huge soulless mechanism which man has 
created is not to get out of hand and destroy him, we 
must abandon that contempt for tbe philosopher and 
the political thinker which we have latterly been too 
ready to express, and we must recognise that the task 
of analysing and relating to one another the achieve- 
ments of the past and the problems of the present is 
at least as important as the increase of our knowledge 
and of our dangerous powers by intense and narrow 
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concentration, within very limited fields of thought and 
work. 

In the meantime we must observe (however briefly 
and inadequately) how the dazzlmg advances of science 
and industry affected the conquest of the world by 
European civilisation, and why it has come about that 
instead of leading to amity and happiness, they brought 
us*d:o the most hideous catastrophe in human history. 

( ^Science and industry, in the first place , made the 
obnquest and organisation of the world easy. Tn the first 
stages of the expansion of Eurone the mateTOl superiority 
of th e . West had unquestionably afforded the means 
whereby its political ideas and institutions could be made 
operative in new fields. The invention of ocean-going 
ships, the use of the mariner’s compass, the discovery of 
the rotundity of the earth, the development of firearms 
— these were the things which made possible the creation 
of the first European empires ; though these purely 
material advantages could have led to no stable results 
unless they had been wielded by peoples jposseksing a 
real political capacity. In the same way the brilliant 
triumphs of modern engineering have alone rendered 
possible the rapid conquest and organisation of huge 
undeveloped areas ; the deadly precision of Western 
weapons has made the Western peoples irresistible ; the 
wonderful progress of medical science has largely over- 
come the barriers of disease which long excluded the 
white man from great regions of the earth ; and the 
methods of modern finance, organising and making 
available the combined credit of whole communities, 
have provided the means for vast enterprises whicli 
without them could never have been undertake]^ 

Then, in the next place, science has found uses for 
many co mm odities which were previously of little value, 
and many of which are mainly produced in the un- 
developed regions of the earth. Some of these, like 
rubber, or nitrates, or mineral and vegetable oils, have 
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rapidly become quite indispensable materials, consumed 
by tlie industrial countries on an immense scale. Accord- 
ingly, tbe more bigbly industrialised a country is, the_ 
more dependent it must be upon supplies drawn from alb 
parts of tbe world ; not only suppbes of food for th& 
maintenance of its teeming population, but, even more; 
supplies of material for its industries. Tbe days when 
Europe, or even America, could be self-suf&cient are gone 
for ever. And in order that these essential supplies may 
be available, it has become necessary that all the regions 
which produce them should be brought under ofElcient 
administration. The anarchy of primitive barbarism 
cannot be allowed to stand in the way of access to these 
vital necessities of the new world-economy. It is merely 
futile for well-meaning sentimentalists to talk of the 
wickedness of invading the inalienable rights of the 
primitive occupants of these lands ; for good or for ill, 
the world has become a single economic unit, and its 
progress cannot be stopped out of consideration for the 
time-honoured usages of uncivilised and backward tribes. 
Of course it is our duty to ensure that these simple folks 
are justly treated, led gently into civilisation, and pro- 
tected from the iniquities of a mere ruthless exploitation, 
such as, in some regions, we have been compelled to 
witness. But Western civilisation has seized the reins 
of the world, and it will not be denied. Its economic 
needs drive it to undertake the organisation of the whole 
world. What we have to seonre is that its political 
principles shall he such as will ensure that its control 
will be a benefit to its subjects as well as to itself. But 
the development of scientific industry has made civilised 
administration, which for the present involves in most 
regions European control, inevitable throughout the world. 

It did not, however, necessarily follow from these 
premises that the great European states which did not 
already possess extra-European territories were bound 
to acquire such lands. So far as their purely economic 
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needs were concerned, it would have been enough that 
they should have freedom of access, on equal terms with 
their neighbours, to the sources of the supplies they 
required. It is quite possible, as events have shown, for 
a European state to attain very great success in the 
industrial sphere without possessing any political control 
over the lands from wbich its raw materials are drawn, 
or to which its finished products are sold. Norway has 
created an immense shijoping industry without owning 
a smgle port outside her own borders. The manu- 
factures of Switzerland are as thriving as those of any 
European country, though Switzerland does not possess 
any colonies. Germany found it possible to create a 
vast and very prosperous industry, though her colonial 
possessions were small, and contributed scarcely at all 
to her wealth. Her merchants and capitalists found the 
most profitable fields for their enterprises, not in their 
own colonies, but in South and Central America, and in 
India and the other vast territories of the British Empire, 
which were open to them as freely as to British merchants. 
All that the prosperity of European industry required 
was that the sources of supply should be under efficient 
administration, and that access to them should be open. 
And these conditions were fulfilled, before the great 
rush began, over the gi'eater part of the earth. 

If in 1878, when the Eiuopean nations suddenly awoke 
to the importance of the non-European world, they had 
been able to agree upon some simple principle which 
would have secured equal treatment to all, how different 
would have been the fate of Europe and the world ! If 
it could have been laid down, as a principle of international 
law, that in every area whose administration was under- 
taken by a European state, the ‘ open door ’ should bo 
secured for the trade of all nations equally, and that this 
rule should continue in force until the area concerned 
acquired the status of a distinctly organised state con- 
trolling its own fiscal system, the industrial communities 

H 
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would have felt seourej the little states quite as fully as 
the big states. Moreover, since, under these conditions, 
the annexation of territory by a European state would 
not have threatened the creation of a monopoly, but 
would have meant the assumption of a duty on behalf of 
civilisation, the acrimonies and jealousies which attended 
the process of partition woidd have been largely conjured 
away. In 1878 such a solution would have presented few 
difficulties. Eor at that date the only European state 
which controlled large undeveloped areas was Britain ; 
and Britain, as we have seen, had on her own account 
and in her own, interest arrived at this solution, and had 
administered all those regions of her Empire which do 
not possess self-governing rights in the spirit of the 
principle we have suggested. 

Why was it that this solution, or some solution on 
these lines, was not then adopted, and had no chance of 
being adopted ? It was because some of the European 
states were still dominated by a political theory winch 
forbade their taldng such a ^ew. We may call tliis 
theory the Doctrine of Powe r. Q t is the doctrine that the 
highest duty of every state'Ts^" aim at the extension 
of its own power, and that before tliis duty every other 
consideration must give way. The Doctrine of Power has 
never received a more unflinching expression than it 
received from the German Treitschke, whose influence 
was at its height during the years of the great rush for 
extra-European possessions. The advocate of the Doctrine 
of Power is not, and cannot be, satisfied with equality 
of opporturnty; he demands supremacy, he demands 
monopoly, he aims at self-sufiioiency, and regards com- 
petitors as potential enemies. It would not be just to 
say that this doctrine was influential only in Germany ; 
it was potent everywhere, especially in this period, which 
was the period par excellence of ‘ imperialism ’ in the bad 
sense of the terra. It was present in the Britain of the 
flamboyant ’nineties. It provided the chief motive of 
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the strenuous energy with which France was building up 
her vast Aliicaii empire. It dictated the policy of the 
Russian despotism. But it was especially strong in 
Germany, because the modern history of Germany, more 
clearly than that of any other country, seemed to demon- 
strate that the unflinching pursuit of power was the true 
path to prosperity. 

It was in the light of tliis doctrine tliat the demands 
of the new scientific industry were interpreted. Hag- 
ridden by this conception, when the statesmen of Europe 
awoke to the importance of the non-European world, it 
was not primarily the economic needs of their countries 
that they thought of, for these were, on the whole, not 
inadequately met ; what struck their imagination was 
that, in paying no attention to the outer world, th^ had 
missed great opportunities of increasiug their powe^ 

/ 

IT. The RivaI/EY of the Eueopeah Powebs 

When the peoples of Western and Central Europe, no 
longer engrossed by the problems of Nationalism and 
Liberahsm, cast their eyes over the world, lo ! the scale 
of things seemed to have changed. Just as, in the fifteenth 
century, oiviHsation had suddenly passed from the stage 
of the city-state or the feudal principality to the stage 
of the great nation-state, so now, while the European 
peoples were still struggling to realise their nationhood, 
civilisation seemed to have stolen a march upon them, 
and to have advanced once more, this time into the stage 
of the world-state. For to the east of the European 
nations lay the vast Russian Empire, stretching from 
Central Europe across Asia to the Pacific ; and in the 
west the American Republic extended from ocean to 
ocean, across three thousand miles of territory ; and 
between these and around them spread the British Empire, 
sprawling over the face of the globe, on every sea and in 
every continent. In contrast with these giant empires. 
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the naiaon-staies of Europe fell tEemselves out of ecal^ 
just as tEe Italian cities in, the sixteenth century must 
have felt themselves out of scale in comparison with the 
new nation-states of Spain and France. To aoMeve the 
standard of the world-state, to make their own nations 
the oontrolling factors in wide dominions which should in- 
clude territories and populations of varied types, heoame 
the ambition of the most powerful European states. A 
new political ideal had captivated the mind of Europe. 

These powerful motives were reinforced by others 
which arose from the development of affairs within 
Europe itself. In the first place, the leading European 
states had by 1878 definitely abandoned that tendency 
towards free trade which had seemed to be increasing in 
strength during the previous generation ; and, largely 
in the hope of combatiirg the overwhelming mercantile 
and industrial supremacy of Britain, had adopted the 
fiscal policy of protection. The ideal of the protectionist 
creed is national self-sufS-oiency in the economic sphere. 
But, as we have seen, economic self-sufficiency was no 
longer attainable in the conditions of modern industry 
by any Eiuopean state. Only by large foreign annexa- 
tions, especially in the tropical regions, did it seem 
possible of achievement. But when a protectionist state 
begins to acquire territory, the anticipation that it will 
use its power to exclude or destroy the trade of its rivals 
must drive other states to safeguard themselves by still 
further annexations. It was largely this fear which 
drove Britain, in spite of, or perhaps because of, her 
free trade theories, into a series of large annexations in 
regions where her trade had been hitherto predominant. 

^gain, the most perturbing feature of the relations 
between the European powers also contributed to produce 
an eagerness for colonial possessions. Europe had entered 
upon the^ra^pXiiugg,^gjlain^ S-ipridsT the exaiaple of 
ErtffisHi,'" and the rancours which had been created by her 
pohcy, had set all the nations arming themselves. They 
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had learned to measure their strength by their available 
man-power, and in two ways the desire to increase the 
reserve of military manhood formed a motive for colonisa- 
tion. In the first place, the surplus manhood of a nation 
was lost to it j£,it was allowed to pass under an alien flag 
by emigration.j Those continental states from which 
emigration took place on a large scale began to aspire 
after the possession of colonies of their own, where their 
emigrants could still bo kept under control, and remain 
subject to the obligations of service.i Germany, the state 
which beyond all others measured its strength by its 
fighting man-powery was most affected by this motive, 
which formed the chief theme of the colonial school 
among her politicians and journalists, and continued to 
bo so even when the stream of her emigrants had dwhidled 
to very small proportions.' In a less degree, Italy was 
influenced by the same motive. Jn the second place, 
conquered subjects even of backward races might be 
made useful for the purposes of war. This motive appealed 
most strongly to France. Her home population was 
stationary. She lived in constant dread-.jOf a new on- 
slaught from her formidable neighbour ; - she watched 
with alarm the rapid increase of that neighbour’s popula- 
tion, and the frequent increases in the numbers of his 
armies ; and she hoped to reach an equipoise by arming 
the subject populations of her new empire. ’ 

Thus the pohtical situation in Europe had a very 
direct influence upon the colonising activity of this period. 
The dominant fact of European politics during this 
generation was the supreme prestige and influence of 
Gennany, who, not content with an unquestioned mihtary 
sujperiority over any other single power, had buttressed 
herself by the formation (1879 and 1882) of the most 
formidable standing alliance that has ever existed in 
European history, and dominated European politics. 
F rance, having been hurled from the leadership of Europe 
m 1870, dreaded nothing so much as the outbreak of a 
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new European war, in which she must be inevitably 
involved, and in wbiob she might be utterly ruined. She 
strove to find a compensation for her wounded pride in 
colonial adventures, and therefore became, during the 
first part of the period, the most active of the powers in 
this field. She was encouraged to adopt this policy by 
Bismarck, partly in the hope that she might thus forget 
Alsace, partly in order that she might be kept on bad 
terms with Britain, whose interests seemed to be con- 
tinually threatened by her colonising activity. 

Bismarck himself took little interest in colonial ques- 
tioST except in so far as they could be used as a means 
of alienating the other powers from one another, and so 
securing the European hegemony of Germany. He there- 
fore at first made no attempt to use the dominant position 
of Germany as a means of acquiring extra-Euroi^ean 
dominions. But the younger generation in Germany was 
far from sharing this view. It was determined to win 
for Germany a world-empire, and in 1884 and the follow- 
ing years — rather late in the day, when most of the more 
desirable territories were aheady occupied — ^it forced 
Bismarck to annex large areas. Mter Bismarck’s fall, in 
1890, this party got the upper hand in German politics, 
and the creation of a world-empire became the supreme 
aim of William n. and his advisers. The formidable power 
of Germany began to be systematically employed not 
merely for the maintenance of her hegemony in Eiuope, 
hut for the acquisition of a commandmg position in the 
outer world ; and since this could scarcely he attained 
except by violence, the world being now almost completely 
partitioned, Germany’s new and quite natural ambitions 
added to the difficulty of world-politics. 

Among the other powers which participated in the 
g]’eat partition, Russia continued her pressure in two of 
the three dhetrffi5SS'’‘wKioh she had earlier followed — 
^th-eastTOrds in Central Asia^ eastwards towards China. 
In 15otFHh‘eotion8 her activity arqu^d the nervous fears 
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of Britain, while her pressure upon Ohina helped to bring 
Japan into the ranks of the militant and aggressive 
powei^ But Russia took no interest in the more distant 
quarters of the world. Nor did Austria though there 
were signs that her old ambition to expand south-east- 
wards at the expense of Turkey and the Balkan peoples 
was beginning to revive. Italy, having but recently 
achieved national unity and taken her place among the 
Great Powers, felt that she could not be left out of the 
running, now that extra-Eiuopean possessions had come 
to appear an almost essential mark of greatness among 
states ; and, disappointed of Tunis, she endeavoured to 
find c ompens ation-Dm4h B shores nf the R.ed Spain 

and Portugal, in the midst of all these eager rivalries, 
were tempted to furbish up their old and half-dormant 
claims Even the United States of America joined in the 
rush during the fevered period of the ’nineties. 

Lastly, Britain, the oldest and the most fully endowed 
of all the”'colonising powers, was drawn, half unwilling, 
into the competition ; and havmg an immense start over 
her rivals, actually acquired more new territory than any 
of them. She was, indeed, like the other states, passing 
through an ‘ imperialist ’ phase in these years. The value 
attached by other countries to oversea possessions awak- 
ened among the British people a new pride in their 
far-spread dominions. Disraeli, who was in the ascendant 
when the period opened, had forgotten his old opinion of 
the uselessness of colonies, and had become a prophet of 
Empire. An Imperial Federation Society was founded in 
1878. The old unwillingness to assume new responsi- 
bilities died out, or diminished ; and the rapid amiexations 
of other states, especially France, m regions where British 
influence had hitherto been supreme, and whose chieftainB 
had often begged in vain for British protection, aroused 
some irritation, The ebullient energy of the colonists 
themselves, especially in South Africa and Australia, 
demanded a forward policy. Above all, the fact that the 
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European powers, now so eager for colonial possessions, 
Ead all adopted the protectionist policy aroused a fear 
lest Pritisli traders should find themselves shut out from 
lands whose trade had hitherto been almost wholly in 
their hands ; and the militant and aggressive temper 
sometimes shown by the agents of these powers awakened 
some nervousness regarding the safety of the existing 
British possessions. Hence Britain, after a period of 
hesitancy, became more active than any of the other 
states in annexation. Throughout this period her main 
rival was Erance, whose new claims seemed to come in 
oonfiiot with her own in almost every quarter of the globe. 
This rivalry produced acute friction, which grew in 
intensity until it reached its culminating point in the 
crisis of Eashoda in 1898, and was not removed until 
““the settlement of 1904 solved all the outstanding diffi- 
culties. It would be quite untrue to say that Britain 
deliberately endeavoured to prevent or to check the 
rapid colonial expansion of Erance. The truth is that 
British trading interests had been predominant in many 
of the regions where the Erench were most active, and 
that the protectionist policy which Erance had adopted 
stimulated into a new life the ancient rivalry of these 
neighbour and sister nations. Towards the colonial 
ambitions of Germany, and still more of Italy, Britain 
was far more complaisant. 

m. Tee Paetitioit oe Abeioa 

It is difficult to give in a brief space a clear summary 
d£ the extremely comphoated events and intrigues of this 
vitally important period. But perhaps it w ill he^masiest 
if we_ consider in tiunjihe regions in-wliioh the strenuous 
riyahies_ of the_ powers displayed themselves. \The mo st 
important was 'Africa,” which lay invitingly near to 
Eim^e, and wa s the o nly large-region of tEe world which 
was still foF the most part naqooupied. Here dl the u 
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competi tors, a 

paHr^estern Asia formed a second field, in wbioli three 
jpwers'^ttly^-Rfissia.t Germany, and Britain, were immedi- 
ately cofi.c’eriiedr Tfid''EaFE?St^'^^i®i?e®'flie'Yast Empire 
"of Cluna seemed to blTYalling into decrepitude, afforded 
the most vexed problems of the period. Finally, the 
Pacififi,„Island8 were the scene of an active though less 
"Intense rivalry. 

I t is a .curious fact that Afrjoaf.Jdje continent whose 
outline was the first_outsicle of Eirrope itself to_be fully 
mappjfi o ut by ' the Euro p ean p eoples, was actual^ the 
te ^effectively^Jrrought under, 

European oivihsation. T Ms w as because the coasts of 
ASmaljeTortEmmosT part inhospitable ; its vast interior 
plateau is almost everywhere shut_ofC either by belts of 
desert land, or by swampy and malarious regions along 
the coast ; even its great rivers do not readily tempt the 
explorer inland, because their course is often interrupted 
by falls or rapids notffar from their mouths, where they 
descend from the interior plateau to the coastaL plain ; 
and its inhabitants, warlike and difficult to deal with, 
are also peoples of few and simple wants, who have httle 
to offer to the trader. ' Hence_ eight generations of Euro- 
pean marmers had circumnavigated the continent without 
seriously attempting to penetrate its central mass ; .and 
apart from the Anglo-Dutch settlements at the southern 
extremity, the Ikench empire in Algeria in the north, a 
few tradffig centres on the West Cpa_st,, and some half- 
"defeliot Portuguese stations in Angola and Mozambique, 
the whole continent remained available for European 
exploitation in 1878. 

What trade was carried on, except in Egypt, in Algeria, 
and in the immediate vicinity of the old French settle- 
ments on the West Coast, was mainly in the hands of 
British merchants. Ov er the great er part of the coastal 
belts only the Bri tish power was,lgiawn_iQ_the,native 
tribes and ob ieftai ns. ~M^y of them (like the SuJtpA of 
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Zanzibar and the chiefs of the Cameroons) liad ifepeatedly 
begged to bo take n under British proteBtIofL,~an3lIhad 
been refuse d. During the trvo generations be fore 1878 
interior of the continent had begun to be known. 
Bht except in the north and north-west, where Erench 
and German explorers had been active, the_work had 
been mainly done by British travellers. Most of the 
great names of African exploration — Livingstone, Burton, 
Speke, Baker, Cameron and the AngK-Amerioan Stanley 
—Wr^ British names. These facts, of course, gave to 
Britain, already so richly endowed, no sort of claim to a 
monopoly of the continent. But they naturally gave her 
a right to a voice in its disposal 

These facts bring out one feature which differentiated 
the settlement of Africa from that of any other region of 
the non-European world. It was not a gradual, but an 
extraordinarily rapid achievement. It was based not 
upon claims established by work already done, but, for 
the most part, upon the implicit assumption that extra- 
European empire was the due of the European peoples, 
simply because thoy were civilised and powerful. 

.^ipa_J!alls jiafmrally, intD_twp great ^regions. _ The 
northern coast, separated from the main mass of the 
co ntinen t b y t he broad belt of deserts which ru ns from the 
At]antip_tpJiheJRed Sea, ha s always^ been far morejntim- 
atelv connected with the other Jdediterranean lands th an 
with the rest of Afri oaf Throughout the course of history, 
indeed, the northern coast-lands have belonged rather to 
the realms of Western or of Asiatic civilisation than to 
the primitive harhariam of the sons of Ham. In the days 
of the Carthaginians and of the Roman Empire, all these 
lands, from Egypt to Morocco, had known a high civilisa- 
tion. They were racially as well as historically distinct 
from the rest of the continent. They had been in name 
part of the Turkish Empire, and any European interfer- 
ence in their affairs was as much a question of European 
politics as the problems of the Balkans. 
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Two countries in this area fell under Eiuopean direction 
during the period with wliich we are concerned, and in 
each c^e the effects upon European politics were very 
greaW Iii _1 881 _ Erance_j, with the de lib erate e ncour age- 
ment of* Bismarck, sent armies into Tunis, and assumed 
me protectorate of that misgoverned region. “"Slie had 
good grounds for her action. Not only had she large 
trade-interests in Tunis, but the country was separated 
from her earlier dominion in Algeria pnly by an artificial 
lihe, and its disorders increased the difficulty of developing 
the efficient administration which she had established 
there. >' But ..Italy , also had interests in Tunis. There 
were more Italian than Erencli residents in the country,/ 
which is separated from Sicily only by a najroTV.belt of 
sea. And Italy, who was beginning to conceive colonial 
ambitions, had not unnaturally marked doivn Tunis as 
her most obvious sphere of influence. i The result was to 
create a long-lived ill-feehng between the two Latin 
countries . As_a _co:Mequence ^f the a nnexation of Tun is. 
Italy, was_ persuaded in the next year (1882) to join the 
T ripl e .Mlianse ; _and^Erajice^_ haying bur nt her fingers, 
became chary of colonial adventures in regions that were 
(hrectly under the eye of Europe Isolated, insecure, and 
eternally suspicious of Germany, she could not afford to 
be drawn into European quarrels. This’is in a large degree 
the explanation of her vacillating action in regard to Egypt. 

. }. n Egypt the politioal Infl-uenco of Tra nce h ad been, 
preii^^^ ^t ever since Oie~ time of ~H ehemet- . Aliq., 
p erhap.s'we should say, ever si nce the t ime of Na poleon.. 
And political influence had been accompanied by trading 
^d nnanciiT mtefestsi D^anceTiad a largeF" share~Bf 
*the trade of Egj^pt, and had lent more money to the 
rulmg princes of the country, than any other country! 
save Eiigland. .. had desig ned and exec uted^ th a.Suez 
Canal. ? But this waterwa^ once opened, ^as used 
mainly by Biitiab. ships on way to India, Australia, 
and the Ea£East. ^L.haoame..-a...pih^^ strategic 
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importanc e to Bri tain, ■wlio, thongh slie had opposed its 
construction, eagerly seized the chance of buymg a great 
block of shares in the^^.gnteE-prise_fr4Mn- the—baakrupt 
Khedi ye. Thus j^noh and Br itish interests in Egypt 
were equ ally g reat ; greater than those of all the rest 
of Europe put together. When the native govermneTit 
of Egypt fell into bankrtipfcy {1836)i,_t]ie__twQ_pqwers 
set up a sort of condominium , control of. the 
flnanceSj in order to ensure the payment _q£_ interest on 
the BgjTptian debt held by their citizens. ‘ To bank- 
ruptcy succeeded political chaos ; and it became apparent 
that if the rich land of Egypt was not to fall into utter 
gmarchy, there must be direct Eipropean intervention. 
(The two powers proposed to take joint action ; the rest 
of' Europe assented, l^ut the Sultan .of .Turkey, as 
suzerain of Egypt, tlireatenod to make difhculties. At 
the last moment Erance, fearful of the complications that 
might result, and resolute to avoid the danger of Euro- 
pean war, withdrew from the project of joint mt(^' 
vention. Biatairu,-»w6B.t on... alone ;) and although she 
hoped and heheved that she would quickly be able to 
restore order, and thereupon to evacuate the country, 
found herself drawn into a labour of reconstruction that 
could not he dropped. 

We shall in the next chapter have more to say on the 
British occupation of Egypt, as part of the British 
aoMevement duiuig this period. In the anB.an' whilei its 
immediate j;esult_waamQntmuous friction between Erance 
&.nS Britain. Erance could not forgive herself or Britain 
for the opportunity which she had lost. ^The emhitter- 
ment caused by the Egyptian question lasted through- 
out the period, and was not healed till the 3^ntent6..of 
1904. p intensified and exacerbated the rivalry of the 
two eountries in other fields. It made each country in- 
capable of judging fairly the actions of the other. To 
wounded and embittered Erance, the quite honest BritiS'h 
explanations of the reasons for delay in evacuating Egypt 
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seemed only so many evidences of hypocrisy maglHrij r 
greed. To Britain the French attitude seemed fractious 
and unreasonable, and she suspected in every French 
forward movement in other fields — ^notably in the Eastern 
Soudan and the upper valley of the Nile — ^an attempt 
to attack or undermine her. Thus Egypt, like Tunis, 
illustrated the influence of European pohtics in the extra- 
European field.!. The _ power that profited most was 
Germany, who Pad stren^hened herself by drawing 
Italylnf^ the Triple Alliance, and had weakened France 
l>y nsin g colo nialjffleatiQna as _a^ means of_aliena.tiiig^ her 
from her neighbours, j It was, in truth, only from the 
European point of view that colonial questions had any 
interest for Bismarck. He was, as he repeatedly asserted 
almost to the day of his death, ‘ no colony man.’ But 
the time 'Was at hand when he was to be forced out of t.bis^ 
attitude. For ab^dy the riches of tropical Africa were 
beginning to attract the attention of Europe. 
f The most active and energetic of the powers in tropica^ 
^Africa wns . France. From her ancient 'lobthoid at 
Seneg al s^ was alre ady, in the late ’seventies, pushing 
itdandr towards the upper wa ters of Jh6__K^r ; while 
farther south her vigorous explorer de,Brazzawas.pene- 
tra ting th e hinterland behind the French^ coastal settle- 
ments north of the Congo mouth. Meanwlule the ex- 
plorations of Livingstone and Stanley had given the 
■^jnrl5 sorne conception of the wealth of the vast interior. 
Tel 1876 Leopold, King of the Be lgians, summnnp.d a 
'bqnferOTce at "JSmssels to, consider the_ possibiU^ of 
setting the exploration and settlement of A£rIoft_ipjQn"an 
internation al bas is. Its resul t was the fo rmation o7 an 
International African Association, witEnBrMcE^Tiran 

dfppped all ^serious pretence of^ inter natio haF action. 
They became (so far as they exercised amy influence) 
p umyn atmnal organ isation s for ^e purpose of acquiring 
the maximum 'amount of territory ror t heir ora states. 
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And the central hodv. after attempting a. few unsucces sful 
explor mg expeditions, practically resolved itself mtn t he 
organ oT King Leopold himself, and. aimed at oreatinp 
a " neutral 8tate~uSrCentr al ^Africa under Eis prote ction. 
In '18*7 8 Ji. Air Stanley^ returned from the exploration, of 
'^fh^jpwgo.V He was at once invite d by King TiP.o polrl 
to r mde rtake tW dfgamsatibh of the Con go basin for his 
Association, and set oufagain^r that p urpos e in 1R7 n 
But he soon found himself in co nflict with the act ive 
F rench agents tinder do Braz za, 3l'Q~iiad~ma5Iiheir 
wav into the ^ Co 
at the same time 
claims, as serted that the Conao belonged to h er. It was 
primarily to find a solution for these disputes that the 
Bgirlm Conference was summoned is — 

Hits hush for "territory was going on fiuiously 
in other regions of Africa. Not only on the Congo, but 
0^ the Guinea Coast . an d— its— hi nterland, l^ rance . was 
^mdl^:! 35 TrlSimense activity, a nd was threa lf Oning t o 
reduce to small coa^stal enclaves the old Brit ish se ttle- 
ments on this coast. Only the energy shown by a group 
of British merchants, who formed themselves into a 
National African Company in 1881, and the vigorous 
action of their leader, ^Mc- (afterwards Sir) Q norge Tau h- 
man Goldie, prevented the extrusion of British interests 
irom the ^eater part of the Niger valley, where they 
had hitherto been supreme. In Madagascar, too, the 
ancient ambition s of France had revive d. Though. 
Briiish trading and missionary activities in the island 
were at tliis date probably greater than French, France 
claimed large rights, especially in the north-east of the 
island. These claipis drew her into a war„withthe mative 
power of the Hovas, which began in 18 83, an d ended in 
1886 with a vague recognition of Fre nch suzer ^tW 
^aia.. Italy had, in 1883 . obtained hcETflrst foothold 
i n^^itrea, on the shore of the Bed S ea.\ A nd Germany. 
aTs oTnaa suddenly made up he iT mind tcT emffi^u^ n 


ago v^ley frepn the north-west. And 
~ ortuga l . revTving ancient and 
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the career of emp ure. In 1883 the Rrem en merchant. 
Luderit z, "appeare d in South west Africa, where there 
■were-a-ffiiv. OerfflaiL mission stations and trading-centres, 
and annexed a large area which Bismarck was persuaded 
to take under the formal protection of German^. This 
regioiTlud hitherto been vaguely regarded as within the 
British sphere, but though native chiefs, missionaries, 
and in 1868 even the Prussian government, Viad requested 
Britain to establish a formfil protectorate, she had 
always declined to do so. C^In uue n^t year another 
Gm’man j,gent. Dr. Nachtigal' was commissioned by the 
Germai^gove5ii^ent_to report on_German trade interests 
on the Coast, and the JBritish gOTgrpment was 

formally acquainted w'th liis missio_n, and requested to 
instruct its agents to assist him. The real purpose of 
the mission was shoiwn^when JSTachtigal made a treaty 
wj ^h the King of Tog(J{land, on th'e'Guinea Coast, whereby 
he aqoepted Germah Suzer ainty . A week later a similar 
treaty was made ivitl some of th e liative 'chiefs in t he 
Qameroons.^, In tliis reg„ i British mtCTests had hitherto 
been predominant, and tiro -chiefs had repeatedly asked 
for British protection, which had always been refused. 

' A little later the notorious Karl Peters, _with a few com- 
* panions disguised as working engineers, _ arrived at 
Zanzibar on tbe East Cbaat,_with.a-CDiaiX!issiqn jrom the 
German Colonial Society to peg out German claims..' In 
the island of Zanzibar British interests had long "been 
overwhelmingly predominant ; and the Sultan, who 
had large and vague claims to supremacy over a vast 
extent of the mainland, had repeatedly asked the British 
government to take these region^, under its protectorate. 
He had always been refused. (jPetera Mugga ge consisted 
largely, of draft. treaty-farms : and he snocee ded' m"ma kitig 
treaties with native _iirias3fis (usually unaware of the 
meaning of the documents they were signing) 
sqmg. 6(1,000 aquare. inile a wer e brought imd er (german 
control. .’She protectorate over these lands had not 
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been, accepted by the^German government when the 
Obnference of Berliii-jnet. It was formally accepted 
in, the next year_(18M). \ Ear from being opposed by 
Britain, tba establishment of German power in East 
Africa was actually welcomed by the British government, 
whose foreign secretary, Earl Granville, wrote that his 
government ‘ views with favom’ these schemes, the 
realisation of which will entail the civilisation of large 
tracts over which hitherto no European influence has 
been exercised." And-^hen a group of British traders 
began to take action farther rorth, in the territory which 
later became British East Africa, and in which Peters 
had done nothing, the BriU^ government consulted 
the German government before licensing their action. 
Thus before the meeting of th6~illonferenoe of Berhn 
the foundations of the German emphe in Africa were 
already laid ; the outlines of the vast Erench empire 
in the north had begun to appear ; and the curious 
dominion of Leopold of Belgium in the Congo valley had 
begun to take shape. m 

( The Conference of Be rhn (Bcc..l884-Eeb. 1886), winch 
mlrfeS ’tEe' c^A of the jSrst stage in the partition of 
Africa, might have achieved great things if it had en- 
deavoured to lay down the principles upon which Euro- 
pean control over backward peoples should be exercised. 
But it made no such ajnbitious attempt. It prescribed 
the rules of the game of empire-building, ordaining that 
all protectorates should be formally notified by the 
power which assumed them to the other powers, and that 
no annexation should be made of territory which was 
not ‘ effectively ’ occupied ; hut evidently the phrase 
‘ effective occupation ’ can be very laxly iuterpreted. 
It provided that there should he free navigation of the 
Congo and Niger rivers, and freedcan of trade for, all 
nations within, the Congo valley and ceirtain other vaguely 
H^klned areas. But it made no similar provision for 
other parts of Africa ; and it whittled away the value 
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of what it did secure by the definite proviso that should 
parts of these areas be annexed by independent states, 
the restriction upon their control of trade should lapse. 
It recognised the illegality of the slave-trade, and im- 
posed" upon annexing powers the duty of helping to 
suppress it ; this provision was made much fuller and 
more definite by a second conference at Brussels in 1890, 
on the demand of Britain, who had hitherto contended 
almost alone against the traffic in human flesh. But no 
attempt was made to define native rights, to safeguard 
native customs, to prolflbit the maintenance of forces 
larger than would be necessary for the maintenance of 
order : in short, no attempt was made to lay down the 
doctrine that the function of a ruling power jbmong back- 
ward peoples is that of a trustee on behalf of its simple 
subjects and on behalf of civilisation. That the partition 
of Africa should have been effected without open war, 
and that the questions decided at Berlin should have been 
so easily and peacefully agreed upon, seemed at the 
moment to be a good sign. But the spint which the , 
conference expressed was not a healthy spirit,' 

After 1884 the activity of the powers in exploration, 
annexajionj and development became more furious than 
ever. /Britain now began seriously to arouse herself to 
the (Miger of * exclusion from vast areas where hex 
interests had hitherto been predominant ; and it was 
during these years that all her main acquisitions of 
territory in Africa were made : Rhodesia and Central 
Africa in the South, East Africa and Somaliland in the 
East, Nigeria and the expansion of her lesser protector- 
ates in the West. 

,fTq these yeafs also belonged the definite, and most 
unfortunate, emergence of Italy as a colonising power. 
She had got a footholcr'to'Efitiea in 1883 5 in 1885 it 
was, with British aid, enlarged by the annexation of 
territory which had once been held by Egypt, but had 
been abandoned when she lost the Soudan. But the 

I 
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Italian claims in Eritrea brought on conflict with the 
neighbouring native power of Abyssinia. In spite of a 
sharp defeat at Dogali in 1887, she succeeded in holding 
her own in this conflict ; and in 1889 Abyssinia accepted 
a treaty which Italy claimed to be a recognition of her 
suzerainty. But the Abyssinians repudiated this inter- 
pretation ; and in a new war, which began in 1896, 
inflicted upon the Italians so disastrous a defeat at 
Adowa that they were constrained to admit the com- 
plete independence of Abyssinia — the sole native state 
which had so far been able to hold its own against 
the pressure of Europe. Meanwlule in 1889 and the 
following years Italy had, once more with the direct 
concurrence of Britain, marked out a new territory in 
Somalilandd 

The main features of the years from 1884 to 1900 
were the rapidity with which the territories earlier 
annexed were expanded and organised, more especially 
by France. In the ’nineties her dominions extended 
&om the Mediterranean to the Guinea Coast, and she 
had conceived the ambition of extending them also 
across Africa from west to east. This ambition led her 
into a new and more acute conflict with Britain, who, 
having undertaken the reconquest of the Egyptian 
Soudan and the upper valley of the Nile, held that she 
could not permit a rival to occupy the upper waters of 
the great river, or any part of the territory that belonged 
to it. Hence when the intrepid explorer, Marchand, after 
a toilsome expedition which lasted for two years, planted 
the French flag at Fashoda in 1898, he was promptly 
disturbed by lUtchener, fresh &om the overthrow of the 
Khalifa and the reconquest of Khartoum, and was com- 
pelled to mthdraw. The tension was severe ; no episode 
in the partition of Africa had brought the world so near 
to the outbreak of a European war. But in the end the 
dispute was settled by the Anglo-French agreement of 
1898, whieh may he said to mark the conclusion of the 
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process of partition. It was the last important treaty in 
a long series which filled the twenty years following 1878, 
and which had the result of leaving Africa, with the 
exception of Morocco, Tripoli, and Abyssinia, completely 
divided among the chief European states. 

IV. Othek Fields oe RivALiiy 

Africa was the main field of the ambitions and rivahies 
of the European powers during this period ; the other 
fields may be more rapidly surveyed. 

^ In Central Asia and the Near East the main features 
ol^hB'pmrihdTwere two. The first was the steady advance 
of Russia t owards the south-east, which awakened acute 
alaJtesiirBfitain regarding India, and led to the adoption 
of a ‘ forward policy ’ among the frontier tribes in the 
north-west of India, The second was the grad^l'and 
silent penetration of Turkey byjga:iaaai»influenqi^ Here 
there was no partition or am^SSa^ RulTUermany 
became the political protector of the Turk ; undertook 
the reorganisation of his armies ; obtained great com- 
mercial concessions ; bought up his railways, ousting the 
earlier British and Ikench concerns which had controlled 
them, and built new Lines. The greatest of these was 
the vitally important project of the_^ Bagdad railways 
which was taken in hand just before "the close of the 
period. It was a project whose political aims out- 
weighed its commercial aims. But as yet, in 1900, the 
problems of the Middle East were not very disturbing. 
The Turkish Empire remained intact so did the Persian 
Empire, though both were becomirig'more helpless, partly 
owing to the decrepitude of their governments, partly 
owing to the pressure of European financial and trading 
interests. As yet the empires of the Middle East seemed 
to form a region comparatively free from European 
influence. But this was only seeming. The influence 
of Europe was at work in them ; and it was probably 
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iiievitaLle that some degree of European political tute- 
lage should follow as the only means of preventing the dis- 
integration which must result from the pouring of new 
wine into the old bottles. 

In the Ear East — ^in the vast empire of China — this 
result seemed to be coming about inevitably and rapidly. 
The ancient pot-bound civihsation on China had with- 
stood the impact of the West in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury without breaking down ; but China had made no 
attempt, such as Japan had triumphantly carried out, 

- to adapt* herself to the new conditions, _ and her system 
was slowly crumbling under the influence of the Euro- 
pean traders, teachers, and jnissionaries whom she had 
been compelled to admit. ( The first of the powers to 
take advantage of tliis situation was France, who akeady 
possessed a footing in Cochin-China, and was tempted 
during the colonial enthusiasm of the ’eighties to trans- 
form it into a general supremacy over Annam and 
Tonking. As early as 1874 she had obtained kom the 
King of Annam a treaty which she interpreted as giving 
her suzerain powers. The King of Annam himself re- 
pudiated this interpretation, and maintained that he 
was a vassal of China. China took the same view ; and 
after long negotiations a war between France and China 
broke out. It lasted for four years, "arLd demanded a 
large expenditure of strength. But it ende^^(1^886) with 
the formal recognition of French suzerainty over Annam, 
and a further decline of Chinese prestige. 

Ten years later a still more striking proof of Chinese 
weakness was afforded by the rapid and complete defeat 
of the vast, ill-organised empire b y Japamd he youngest 
of the Great Powers. The war gave to Japan Formosa 
and the Pescadores, Islands, and added her to the list of 
imperialist powers. ') She would have won more stdl-— 
the Liao-tang Pdfiansula and a sort of suzerainty over 
Ectrea — ^but thaQhe European powers, startled by the 
si^ of China’s a^ay, and perhaps desiring a share of 
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the plunder, intervened to forbid these annexations, on 
the pretext of defending the integrity of China. Russia, 
France, and Germany combined in this step ; ' Britain 
stood aloof. Japan, unwillingly giving way, ancj regard- 
ing Russia as the chief cause of her humiliation, began 
to prepare herself for a eoming conflict.^ . 

As for unhappy China, she was sooA to learn how much 
sincerity there was in the zeal of Europe for the main- 
tenance of her integrity. ."In 1896 she was compelled to 
permit Russia to build a railway across Manchuria ; 
and to grant to France a ‘ rectification of frontiers ’ on 
the south, and the right of building a railway through 
the province of Yunnan, which lies next to Tonking. 
The partition of China seemed to he at hand, Britain 
and America vainly urged upon the other potvers that 
China should be left free to du-eot her own affairs subject 
to the maintenance of ‘ the open door ’ for European 
trade. The other powers refused to listen, pid in 1897 
the beginning of the end seemed to have comeJ Germany, 
using as a pretext the mui'der of two German nSssibhaWe's, 
seized the strong place and admirable harbour of Kiao- 
chau, the most valuable strategic position on the Chinese 
coast. That she meant to use it as a base for future 
expansion was shown by her lavish expenditure upon 
its equipment and fortification. Russia responded by 
seizing the strong place of Port Arthur and the Liao- 
tang Peninsula, while every day her hold upon the great 
province of Manchuria was strengthened. Foreseemg a 
coming conflict in which her immense trading interests 
would be imperilled, Britain acquired a naval base on 
the Chinese coast by leasing Wei-hai-Wei. Thus all 
the Eiuopean rivals were clustered round the decaying 
body of China, and in the last years of the century were 
already begimung to claim ‘ sphere^f influence,’ despite 
the protests of Britain and America 

But the outburst of the Boxer PSl&ig in 1900 — caused, 
mainly by resentment of foreign intervention — had the 
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effect of postponing tke rusli for Chineae territory. 
When Britain and Japan made an alliance in 1902 on 
the basis of guaranteeing the status quo in the East, the 
overwhelming naval strength of the two allies made a 
European partition of China impracticable ; and China 
vfas once more given a breathing-space. Only Russia 
could attack the Chinese Empire by land ; and the 
severe defeat which she suffered at the hands of Japan 
in 1904-6 removed that danger also. The Ear East was 
left with a chance of maintaining its independence, and of 
vpluntarily adapting itself to the needs of a new age. 

The last region in wliich territories remained available 
for European annexation consisted of the innumerable 
archipelagoes of the Pacifl^,jPeq^,,^„,JIere the prepon- 
derant influence had’“bSin in the hands q|_Britain, ever 
since the days of Captain Cook. She had made some 
annexations duiing the fii’st three-quarters of the century, 
but had on the whole steadfastly refused the requests of 
many of the island peoples to be taken under her pro- 
tection. France had, as we have seen, acquired New 
CaledonidThttd* the Marquesas Islands during the previous 
period, but her activity in this region was never very 
great. The only other European power in possession of 
Pacific territories was Spain, who held the great archi- 
pelago of the PhilippSaes, and claimed also the numerous 
minute islands (nearly six hundred in number) which 
are known as Micronesia. When the colonial enthusiasm 
of the ’eighties began, GpHUiauy ,Qaw a fruitful field in the 
Pacific, and annexed^the Bismarck Archipelago and the 
north-eastern quarter of New Guinea, Under pressure 
from Australia, who feared to see so formidable a neigh- 
bour estabhshed so near her coastline, Britain aimexed 
the south-eastern quarter of that huge island : the re- 
mainder of the island was already held by the Dutch. 
During the ’nineties the partition of the Pacific Islands 
was completed, the chief participators being Germany, 
Britain, and the United States of America. 
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The entry of America into the race for imperial pos- 
sessions in "its last phase was too striking an event to 
pass without comment. America annexed Hawaii in 

1898, and divided the Samoan gi'oiip with Germany in 

1899. But her most notable departure from her tradi- 
tional policy of self-imposed isolation from world-politics 
came when in 1898 she was drawn by the Cuban question , 
into a war with Spain. Its result was the disappear- 
ance of the last relics of the Spanish Empire in the New 
World and in the Pacific. Cuba became an independent 
republic. Porto Rico was annexed by America. In the 
Pacific the Micronesian possessions of Spain were acquired 
by Germany. Germany would fain have annexed also 
the Philippine Islands. But America resolved herself 
to assume the task of organising and governing these 
rich lands ; and in doing so made a breach with her 
traditions. Her new possession necessarily drew her 
into closer relations with the problems of the Par East ; 
it gave her also some acquaintance with the difficulty 
of introducing Western methods among a backward 
people. 

During these years of universal imperialist excitement 
the spirit of imperialism seemed to have captured America 
as it had captured the European states ; and this was 
expressed in a new^interpretation qfjhe Monroe doctrine, 
put forth by the Secretary 'of State during the Venezuela 
controversy of 1895. ‘The United States,’ said Mr. 
Olney, ‘ is practically sovereign on this continent ’ 
(meaning both North and South America), ‘ and its fiat 
is law upon the subjects to which it confines its inter- 
position.’ No such gigantic imperial claim h.ad ever 
been put forward by any European state ; and it consti- 
tuted an almost defiant challenge to the imperialist 
powers of Europe. It may safely be said that this 
dictum did not represent the settled judgment of the 
American people. But it did appear, in the last years of 
the century, as if the great republic were about to 
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emerge from Ker self-impoaed isolation, and to take her 
natural part in the task of planting the oivilisation of 
the West tliroughout the world. Had she frankly done 
so, had she made it plain that she recognised the indis- 
soluble unity and the common interests of the whole 
world, it is possible that her influence might have eased 
the troubles of the next period, and exercised a deterrent 
influence upon the forces of disturbance which were 
working towards the great catastrophe. But her tradi- 
tions were too strong ; and after the brief imperialist 
excitement of the ’nineties, she gradually relapsed 
once moye into sometliing Hkc her old attitude of 
aloofness. ) 

It is" but a cursory and superficial view wMch we have 
been able to take of this extraordinary quarter of a 
century, during which almost the whole world was 
partitioned among a group of mighty empires, and the 
whole globe, brought within a single political and economic 
system which had its centre in Europe, was m^de depend- 
ent upon the course of events in that centre, (^ Eew regions 
had escaped the direct political control of European 
powers ; and most of these few were insensibly falling 
under the influence of one or other of the powers : Turkey 
under that of Germany, Persia under that of Russia and 
Britain. No region of the earth remained exempt from 
the indirect influence of the European system. The 
civilisation of the West had completed the domination 
of the globe ; and the interests of the great world-states 
were so intertwined and intermingled in every corner of 
the earth that the balance of power among them had 
become as precarious as was the European balance in 
the eighteenth century.....Jhe era of the world-^statea had. _ 
very definitely^ opened. 3^ remained to be seen in what 
iUwas to be nsedjand whether it was to be of long 
duration. These two questions are one ; for no system 
can last which is based upon injustice and the denial 
of right. 
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V. The New Woeld-Powebs 

At tliis point we may well stop to survey the new 
world-states which had been created by this quarter of a 
century of eager competition. 

First among them^ in extent and importance, stood the 
new empire of France. It covered a total area of five 
million square miles, and in size ranked third in order, 
coming after the older empires of Russia and Britain. 
It included some surviving fragments, negligible in extent, 
of the earlier French Empire, and its most valuable 
province, Algeria, had been acquired in 1830-48, long 
before the other European powers had begun to dream 
of extra-European empire. In truth the French had been 
the first to conceive the new idea of world-power, largely 
because of the traditions of the past ; they had seen in 
it the means of restoring their lost prestige in Europe ; 
and they had pursued it with a persistent and devouring 
energy which no other power rivalled. Thus overwhelm- 
ingly the greater part of the French Emphe was a 
mushroom creation, acquired during the short period 
which has been surveyed in this chapter, and its system 
of administration was still in the making. In working 
out this system the French colonial administrators had 
shown much of the imaginative tact iu the handling of 
ahen peoples which their ancestors had displayed in 
America and India during the eighteenth century. Their 
traditions had stood them in good stead. And the result 
was that although the French Empire had been acquired 
as the result of a long series of aggressive wars, in Northern 
Africa, Madagascar and the Far East, it was very little 
disturbed by unrest or revolt. 

But there were two features of the French Empire 
which were ominous for the future. On the one hand, 
the French refused even to consider the policy of the 
‘ open door ’ in their colonies. No colonising power, with 
the exception of the United States, has pursued an 
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economic policy so rigidly exclusive and monopolist in 
character. If their policy was to be generally imitated, 
there was no hope that the expansion of Europe would 
mean an expansion of opportunities for all the European 
nations. On the other hand, they pursued from the first 
the aim of finding among their new subjects military 
material not only for the extension of their non-European 
empire, but, if need bo, for use in Europe itself. The 
obligation of military service was imposed upon all the 
subject peoples. They were trained to arms in numbers 
far exceeding the needs of local police and defence ; 
and, when the time came, they were used in large numbers 
in the European conflict. 

The French Empire fell into three main blocks. First, 
and most important, was the empire of Northern Africa, 
extending from Algiers to the mouth of the Congo, and 
from the Atlantic to the valley of the Nile. Next came 
the rich island of Madagascar ; lastly the eastern empire 
of Annam and Tonking, the beginnings of which dated 
back to the eighteenth century. A few inconsiderable 
islands in the Pacific and the West Indies, acquired long 
since, a couple of towns in India, memories of the dreams 
of Dupleix, and the province of French Guiana in South 
America, which dated back to the seventeenth century, 
completed the list. 

Next may he named the curious dominion of the Congo 
Free State, occupying the rich heart of the African 
continent. Nominally it belonged to no European power, 
but was a recognised neutral territory. In practice it 
was treated as the personal estate of the Belgian king, 
Leopold n. Subject to closer international restrictions 
than any other European domain in the non-Emopean 
world, the Congo was nevertheless the field of some of 
the worst iniquities in the exploitation of defenceless 
natives that have ever disgraced the record of European 
imperialism. International regulations are no safeguard 
against misgovemment ; the only real sanction is the 
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character and spirit of the government. Eor the Congo 
iniquities Leopold ir. must be held guilty at the bar of 
posterity. When he went to bis judgment in 1908 this 
rich realm passed under the direct control of the Belgian 
government and parliament, and an immediate improve- 
ment resulted. 

The least successful of the new world-states was that 
of Italy. Its story was a story of disaster and disappoint- 
ment. It included some two hundred thousand square 
miles of territory ; but they w^ere hot and arid lands on 
the inhospitable shores of the Red Sea and in Somaliland. 
Italy had as yet no real opportunity of showing how she 
would deal with the responsibilities of empire. 

The moat remarkable, in some respects, of all these 
suddenly acquired empires was that of Germany. It was 
practically all obtained within a period of three years, 
without fighting or even serious friction. This easily won 
empire was indeed relatively small, being not much over 
one milhon square miles, httle more than one-fifth of 
the French dominions. But it was five times as large as 
Germany itself, and it included territories which were, 
on the whole, richer than those of France. The com- 
parative smallness of its area was due to the fact that 
Germany was actually the last to enter the race. She 
took no steps to acquire territory, she showed no desire 
to acquire it, before 1883 ; if she had chosen to begin 
ten years earlier, as she might easily have done, without 
doubt she could have obtained a much larger share of 
African soil. 

Into the administration of their new empire the Germans 
threw themselves with characteristic thoroughness, deter- 
mined to display in the sphere of colonisation the same 
science and system which were winning them success in 
other spheres. They studied the languages, customs and 
ethnology of their subjects with a thoroughness unequalled 
by any of their rivals. They investigated the problems 
of tropioal sanitation, and huiLfc a series of hospitals in 
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each of their colonies which far surpassed those of other 
colonising powers. They laid out ports and towns, and 
planned roads and railways. They established schools on 
a large scale, and set themselves to train the most pro- 
mising of their subjects for minor posts under government. 
They did their best, though without much success, to 
attract white settlers, especially into East Africa and 
South-West Africa, which offered suitable homes for 
white men ; but the stream of German emigration was 
drying up, and those who did emigrate still preferred the 
greater freedom of the United States and the British 
Dominions. All this cost a vast deal of money : in its 
first twenty years the new empire cost the German 
treasury some £100,000,000 ; and when the war came, 
there was only one of the German possessions — ^the little 
colony of Togoland — ^which was able to pay its own way. 
This lavish outlay was regarded as a preparation for a 
great future. 

In two respects the German Empire was markedly 
and favourably distinguished from its greater French 
rival. The dues imposed on its trade were purely revenue 
duties, not protective in character ; that is to say, the 
traders of all the world were admitted on equal terms to 
the new markets. As Germany was a protectionist 
country, this policy might not have survived ; but at 
least it was pursued down to the war, because the German 
government was intelligent enough to see that a rapid 
growth of external trade was indispensable if the colonies 
were to meet the cost of their own development. Again, 
although native troops were enlisted, their numbers were 
not out of proportion to the local needs for police and 
defence, and no system of compulsory service was estab- 
lished. When the war came, the other colonising powers 
were full of alarm lest a great German military power 
should be built up in Africa, as in Europe. The fear was 
a natural one ; but it is mere justice to record that it 
had not been realised before 1914 in any of the German 
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colonies, and that it had heen realised in the Erenoh 
coloniea. 

But in one serious way the German colonial empire 
compared unfavourably with its rivals, especially during 
the first twenty years of its history. None of the colonial 
empires was so continuously disturbed by war and 
rebellions among its primitive subjects. This may have 
been due in part to the rigid and unimaginative methods 
of German bureaucrats, to their lack of experience of 
colonial problems, and to their undue haste to establish 
orderly methods according to the stiff German standard. 
But it was also due to a harsh and domineering temper, 
and to a widespread disregard of the rights and claims 
of the native peoples. There was fierce fighting in East 
Africa, where the rebels were cruelly suppressed. In the 
Cameroons, whose tribes had been so ready to welcome 
European supremacy that they had repeatedly asked for 
British protection, no less than forty-six punitive expedi- 
tions were recorded between 1891 and 1907. But the 
blackest page in German colonial history, and one of the 
blackest pages in the story of European expansion, was 
afforded by South-West Africa, All the tribes of that 
wide but thinly-peopled region were driven to revolt, 
and fought so long and desperately that an army of 
nearly 20,000 German troops had to be sent to deal with 
them, at a cost of £15,000,000, and with the loss of 5000 
German lives. The total native poprdation at the begin- 
ning of the troubles amounted only to some 40,000 
families : it was reduced by one-half before peace was 
restored. The most determined of the revolting tribes, 
the Hereros, were hunted down like vermin. ‘ The 
Herero people must now leave the land, ’ said a proclama- 
tion by General von Trotha in 1904, at an early stage in 
the revolt. ‘ Within the German frontier every Herero, 
with or without weapons, with or without cattle, will bo 
shot. I shall take charge of no more women and children, 
but shall drive them back to their people.’ Though this 
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proclamation was disavowed by the home government, 
it was acted upon. Ten thousand of these unhappy 
people, mostly old men, women and children, were driven 
into a waterless desert, where they nearly all perished. 
Apart from a few who escaped to British territory, and 
some who, at the end of the troubles, were settled upon 
reserves of inferior land within the German colony, the 
Herero people were wiped out of existence. 

These events produced a profound effect in Europe, 
coloured the views of the European governments about 
German imperialism, and were ultimately produced as 
a iustification for the entire suppression of the extra- 
European empire of Germany after the war. It is but 
fair to note, however, that they had meanwhile in- 
fluenced opinion in Germany. In 1906 a searching 
investigation into the abuses that had deflled all the 
German colonies was undertaken at the request of the 
Reichstag, and its results were published. Quite apart 
from the incessant wars, many evils and injustices were 
disclosed ; and the result was a serious attempt to remove 
the reproach which attached to the German colonial 
system. Under the direction of Herr Dernburg, who 
became colonial secretary in 1907, great reforms were 
achieved ; and although it would be too much to say 
that all the evils which had shown themselves in the first 
period of German colonisation had been conquered, yet 
it can truly be said that after 1907 the German colonies 
compared not tmfavourably with the other European 
colonies in regard to the treatment of their native subjects, 
and very favourably indeed in some other regards, such 
as the scientific treatment of tropical maladies. 


VI. Faotoes making vor Oone'Liot 

At the opening of the twentieth century, which was 
everywhere celebrated as marking the dawn of a new 
era in human progress, the most impressive fact was 
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that the process of partitioning the globe among a group 
of European, world-powers was almost completed, and 
white civilisation had taken control of the destinies of 
humanity. Very rapid progress was being made in the 
equipment of all the backward regions with the material 
apparatus of civilisation. The knowledge of the West 
was being made available for their service. The diseases 
of the tropics were being studied : then conquest was in 
sight. Schools and churches, law-courts and markets, 
were arising in the most remote lands. Steamboats, roads 
and railways, and the interchange of raw materials for 
the finished products of the Western factories, were 
Imitting all the peoples together. The process of unifying 
the world was going on apace. 

But all this fair seeming was clouded by a great menace. 
The newly formed world-empires, which had been able 
to resolve their differences during the period of partition 
because there seemed to be an ample field for ^Udheir 

ambitions, had reached the end of that stage, They_, 

watched one another jealously in every quarter'' of the 
globe. They were aware that their rivalry might blaze 
into a universal war on the occasion of any dispute, 
however small. They. were all feverishly heaping up 
armamnptgi in 9,ntiQipation. of this event. They had just 
failed, at the Hague Conference of 1899, to come to any 
agreement in regard to the cessation of this dangerous 
and ruinous competition. And the danger was vastly 
multiplied because the chief world-powers were already 
sharply divided in Europe into two closely knit alliances, 
which seemed to be waiting for war : the Triple Alliance 
of Germany, Austria, and Italy on the one hand, which 
was the older and the stronger of these groups, so far as 
Emope was concerned ; the more recent Dual AlUanpe 
of Ei’ance and Russia on the other — formedTas ah answer 
td'tto" Triple Alliance, during the last decade of the / 
nineteenth, century. From these rival groups two of the 
world-powers — Britain and the United States — as yet 
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stood aloof ; Japan scarcely yet counted in the first rank. ^ 
But even sOj if the two European groups came to war, it i 
was almost inevitable that their conflict shoTild extend 1 
over the world. They were constantly tempted to war : | 
there were many grounds of friction between them in ' 
Europe itself ; and the strain of the intensifying prepara- 
tion was itself a danger, since each group was tempted 
to seize a moment when it seemed to h,ave an advantage 
in order to end the intolerable burden. .. 

But there Avas one feature of the situation which 
counted for as much as all the rest in this generation of 
striving after world-power. The Triple Alliance, domin- 
ated by Germany, was manifestly the stronger in Europe, 
and in the event of war its central position was certain 
to give it a great advantage. But its resources outside 
Europe were relatively insignificant. Its members had 
obtained only negligible shares in the partition of the 
world — ^Austria nothing at all, Italy only some strips of 
torrid desert, even Germany an empire which could not 
compare with those of the other world-powers. Russia 
and Erance, on the other hand, were the second and third 
in magnitude of the world-powers, ranldng only after 
the British Empire. If they were given time to organise 
their vast resources for a world-conflict (and Erance was 
eagerly drilling her black subjects, while the numbers 
that Russia could bring into the field were limited only 
by munitions and transport) the Dual Alliance must 
ultimately overwhelm its more powerful rival, unless in 
the meanwhile there was some change in the balance of 
power, A war in Europe would ensure such a change ; 
for the extra-European empires, certainly of Erance and 
perhaps even of Russia, must follow the fortunes of the 
parent-states. It must be obvious that these circum- 
stances offered a very great temptation to Germany, 
especially as her whole national tradition taught her that 
problems of power can best be resolved by a bold use of 
the sword. If ever there was a set of circumstances in 
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which all the principles of Erederick the Great and 
Bismarck would seem to dictate a ruthless policy of wmr, 
it was the set of circumstances that presented itself when 
the partition of the world had been completed without 
giving to Germany a share commensurate with her power, 
and when the Franco -Russian alliance had arrayed 
against her two powers, both her inferiors by every tost 
of strength, which possessed huge 6;stra-European dom- 
inions such aa Germany desired. ^When we remember 
the history and traditions of nineteenth-century Germany, 
and the fact that every stage in her marvellous progress 
had been made possible by the unflinching use of force, 
it is not surprising that there should have been among 
her people a strong and Rowing body of opinion wMoh 
looked forward to another great war as the inevitable 
next step in her advance, and was wilhng to force the 
issue if need be. It is not surprising that during the years 
fi'om 1900 to 191 A, Germany should have become the 
chief source of the world’s fear of a coming cataclysm. 
What is surprising is rather that the cataclysm was so 
long delayed. It was perhaps delayed by a variety of 
concurrent causes. For one thing, Germany had no such 
cool-headed, masterful, unscrupulous and far-seeing leader 
as Frederick the Great or Bismarck had been in earlier 
stages of her progress : she had fallen under the rale of 
a vain, shallow, clever poseur, who loved posturing under 
the limelight, but could never decide whether lie fancied 
liimself most in the role of the War-Lord in Shining 
Armour, or in that of the Angel of Peace ; and there was 
no secondary figure capable of fixing his irresolution to 
either of these attitudes. For another thing, Germany 
was enjoying an immense and expanding prosperity ; 
and her mercantile interests shuddered at the thought of 
the unpredictable risks of war. For a third tlung, the 
course of events during the first years of the new century 
(which will occupy our attention later) were sucli as to 
make the risks of war seem vastly greater, and to change 

K 
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profoundly the conditions of the coming conflict In 
bringing about this change, Britain pla/yed the 'greatest 
part. She also, as we’aTiall see in the next chapter, had 
reached a .sturning-point in her history when the South 
African War brought to an end her period of flamboyant 
imperialism, and made her tremble at the thought of the 
vast responsibilities she had assumed, and the risks of 
the ‘ splendid isolation ’ she had hitherto pursued. 

Eor the best part of a generation after 1870 Germany 
had been, on the whole, a force making for peace in 
Europe, because she was, in Bismarck’s phrase, ‘ a 
satiated power,’ having achieved the ambition of national 
unity, and being recognised as the strongest of the Euro- 
pean nation-states. Prom 1890 onwards she was a force 
making for um'est and ultimately for ,war, because she 
was no longer a ‘ satiated power.’ ( A new ambition, 
more grandiose than that of national unity, had taken 
hold of her mind and of the mind of Europe — ^the am- 
bition of world-power ; and here she was far indeed from 
being satiated, because her share was immeasurably less 
than her greatness seemed to demand. Pilled with pride„ 
in her own achievement, believing herself to be, beyond 
rivalry, the greatest nation in the world — greatest in the 
arts of peace and greatest in the arts of war — Germany 
could not bring herself to accept the very subordinate 
place which Fortune had assigned to her in the imperial 
sphere. She had entered late into the field, through no 
fault of her own, hnt because of the cruel distmity from 
which she had suffered during the six centuries that 
ended in 1870. She had found all the most desirable 
regions of the earth already oocupiod. Now that ‘ world- 
power ’ had become the test of greatness among states, 
she could be content with nothing short of the &st rank 
among world-states. If this rank could not be achieved, 
she seemed to be sentenced to the same sort of fate as 
had befallen Holland or Denmark ; she might he ever 
so prosperous, as these little states were, but she would 
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be dwarfed by the giant powers which would surround 
her, and her voice would count for little in the councils 
of the world. But if a world-power worthy of Germany’s 
standing and traditions were to come into being, it could 
not be created, as the Russian, the British, and the 
American world-powers had been created — ^by a slow and 
almost natural growtly This possibility was excluded 
by the fact that the whole world had been partitioned. 
Greatness in the non-European world could now only 
be achieved at the expense of those who already pos- 
sessed it. Was it uimatural that a generation who had 
seen how European hegemony had been swiftly achieved 
by a strong will, efficient organisation, and military 
might, should be readily persuaded that the same methods 
must once more be applied ? 

( It^ would be a misreading of history to suggest that 
tMs 'grandiose and terrible aim was deliberately adopted 
and worked for by the German government or the con- 
trolling factors in the German nation, or that the Great 
War of 1914 was consciously and calmly prepared during 
the preceding decades. But the achievement of a worthy 
position for Germany according to the new standards of 
world-power was a natural ambition. It could appar- 
ently only ho satisfied by war. A strong, self-confident, 
and industrious people, whose national pride had been 
raised almost to a pitch of megalomania by the unbroken 
triumphs of half a century, was very easily brought to a 
temper in which it could contemplate the nightmare of 
a world-wai’ not merely with equanimity hut with hope 
and exultation. And the existence of this temper in 
Germany was the moat formidable and menacing of the 
many formidable and menacing features of world-politics 
iri, the early years of the new century. 

( Even before that century opened, during the decade 
ttom 1890 to 1900, the German people and their govern- 
ment were eagerly questing in all directions for the means 
of further expansion ; and these ambitions helped to 
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create the -world-wide imeasineas %vith which the new 
century began. It is necessary to dwell for a little upon 
the plans and projects of these years, vague as they often 
were, because -without some understanding of them 
the strain of war-politics during the following years must 
be unintelligible. It would he an error to suppose that 
all these schemes were systematically and continuously 
pursued with the whole strength of the German state. 
They appealed to different bodies of opinion. Some of 
them were eagerly taken up for a time, and then allowed 
to fall into the backgroimd, though seldom wholly 
dropped. But taken as a whole they showed the exist- 
ence of a restless ambition -without very clearly defined 
aims, and an eagerness to make use of every opening for 
the extension of power, which constituted a very danger- 
ous frame of mind in a nation so strong, industrious, and 
persistent as the German nation. 

In spite of the disappointing results of colonisation in 
Africa, the German colonial enthusiasts hoped that some- 
thing suitably grandiose might yet be erected there : 
if the Belgian Congo could somehow be acquired, and 
if the Portuguese would agree to sell their large terri- 
tories on the east and west coasts, a great empire of 
Tropical Africa might be brought into being. This vision 
was never abandoned : it was the theme of many 
pamphlets published during the course of the war. 

In the ’nineties there seemed also to be hope in South 
Africa, where use might be made of the strained relations 
between Britain and the Boer Republics. German 
South-West Africa formed a convenient base for 
operations in this region : it was equipped -with a costly 
system of strategic railways, far more elaborate than 
the commerce of the colony required. There is no doubt 
that President Kruger was given reason to anticipate 
that he would receive German help ; in 1895 (before the 
Jameson Raid) Kruger publicly proclaimed that the time 
had come ‘ to form ties of the closest friendship between 
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Germany and the Transvaal, ties such as are natural 
between fathers and children ’ ; in 1896 (after the 
Jameson Raid) came the Emperor’s telegram congratu- 
lating President Kruger upon having repelled the in- 
vaders ‘ without recourse to the aid of friendly powers ’ ; 
in 1897 a formal treaty of friendship and commerce was 
made between Germany and the Orange Free State, with 
which the Transvaal had just concluded a treaty of 
perpetual alliance. But when the crisis came, Germany 
did nothing. She could not, because the British fleet 
stood in the way. 

South America, again, offered a promising field. 
There were many thousands of German settlers, especially 
in southern Brazil : the Pan-German League assiduously 
laboured to organise these settlers, and to fan their 
patriotic zeal, by means of schools, books, and newspapers. 
But the Monroe Doctrine stood in the way of South 
American annexations. Perhaps Germany might have 
been ready to see how far she could go with the United 
States, the least military of great powers. But there 
was good reason to suppose that the British fleet would 
have to be reckoned with ; and an attack upon South 
America with that formidable watchdog at large and 
unmuzzled was an uninviting prospect. 

In the Ear East the prospects of immediate advance 
seemed more favourable, since the Chinese Empire 
appeared to be breaking up. The seizure of Kiao-chau 
in 1897 was a hopeful beginning. But the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance of 1902 formed a serious obstacle to any vigorous 
forward policy in tliis region. Once more the British 
fleet loomed up as a barrier. 

Yet another dream, often referred to by the pam- 
phleteers though never brought to overt action by the 
government, was the dream that the rich empire of the 
Dutch in the Malay Arcliipelago should he acquired by 
Germany. Holland herself, according to all the political 
ethnologist® of tho Pan-German League, ought to he 
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paxt of tLe German Empire ; and if so, her external 
dominions would follow the destiny of the ruling state. 
But this was a prospect to be talked about, not to be 
worked for openly. 

A more immediately practicable field of operations 
was to be fotmd in the Turkish Empire. It was here 
that the most systematic endeavours were made during 
this period : the Berlin-Bagdad scheme, which was to 
be the keystone of the arch of German world-power, had 
already taken shape before the new century opened. 
Abstractly regarded, a German domuuon over the wasted 
and misgoverned lands of the Turkish Empire would 
have meant a real advance of civilisation, and would 
have been no more imjuatifiable than the British control 
of Egypt or India. This feeling perhaps explained the 
acquiescence with which the establishment of German 
influence in Turkey was accepted by most of the powers. 

But neither the great Berlin-Bagdad project, nor any 
of the other dreams and visions, had been definitely put 
into operation during the decade 1890-1900. Germany 
was as yet feeling the way, preparing the ground, and 
building up her resources both military and industrial. 
Perhaps the main result which emerged from the tenta- 
tive experiments of these years was that at every point 
the obstacle was the sprawling British Empire, and the 
too-powerful British fleet. The conviction grew that 
the overthrow of this fat and top-heavy colossus, or, 
at the least, the creation of a German navy able to 
deal with the British navy on equal terms, was the 
necessary preliminary to the creation of the German 
world-state. 

This was a doctrine which had long been preached 
by the chief political mentor of modern Germany, 
Ikeitsohke, who died in 1896. He was never tired of 
declaring that Britain was a decadent and degenerate 
state, that her empire was an unreal empire, and that 
it would ooUapse before the first serious attack. That it 
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should ever have come into being -was one of the para- 
doxes of history ; for it was manifestly not due to 
straightforward force, like the German Empire ; and 
the Trcitschkean philosophy could not understand a state 
which did not rest upon power, but upon consent, which 
had not been built up, lilre Prussia, by the deliberate 
action of government, but w'hieh had grown almost at 
haphazard, through the spontaneous activity of free and 
self-governing citizens. Treitschke and his disciples 
could only explain the paradox by assuming that since 
it had not been created by force, it must have been 
created by low cunning ; and they invented the theory 
that British statesmen had for centimies pursued an 
undeviating and Machiavellian policy of keeping the more 
virile states of Europe at cross-purposes with one another 
by means of the cunning device called the Balance of 
Power, while beliind the backs of these tricked and child- 
like nations Britain was meanly snapping up all the 
most desirable regions of the earth. According to this 
view it was in some mysterious way Britain’s fault that 
Prance and Germany were not the best of friends, and 
that Russia had been ahenated from her ancient ally. 
But the day of reckoning would come when these mean 
devices would no longer avail, and the pampered, selfish, 
and overgrown colossus would find herself faced by hard- 
trained and finely tempered Germany, clad in her shining 
armour. Then, at the first shock, India would revolt ; 
and the Dutch of South Africa would welcome then 
German liberators ; and the great colonies, to which 
Britain had gi’anted a degree of independence that no 
virile state would ever have permitted, would shake off 
the last shreds of subordination ; and the ramshackle 
British Empire would fall to pieces ; and Germany would 
emerge triumphant, free to pursue all her great schemes, 
and to create a lasting world-power, based upon Force 
and System and upon ‘ a healthy egoism,’ not upon 
‘ irrational sentimentalities ’ about freedom and justice. 
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These were the doctrines and calculations of Real- 
politih. They were becoming influential, in important 
German circles, during the ’nineties. Their influence 
surely had something to do with the significant change 
in the trend of German policy which took place at the 
end of the century, when Germany refused to consider 
the lorojecta of disarmament put forward at the Hague 
in 1899, when the raising of the German navy to a serious 
rivalry with the British navy was begun by the Navy 
Acts of 1898 and 1900, and when the Emperor announced 
that the future of Germany lay upon the water, and that 
hers must-be the admiralty of the Atlantic. 

The dreadful anticipation of coming conflict weighed 
upon the world. Prance, now recovered from the wounds 
of 1870, was always aware of it , and some of her leaders 
were not without hope that if the conflict came, they 
might wreak vengeance for that defeat, and regain the 
lost provinces. Russia, threatened by German policy 
in the Balkans, was more and more clearly reahsing it ; 
she also had her hope that the conflict might enable her 
to satisfy her secular ambition by acquiring Constan- 
tinople. But Britain ’was slow to take alarm. As late 
as 1898 Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was advocating an 
alliance between Britain, Germany, and America to 
maintain the peace of the world ; and Cecil Rhodes, 
when he devised his plan for turning Oxford into the 
training-ground of British youth from all the free nations 
of the Empire, found a place in his scheme for German 
as well as for American students. Britain was perhaps 
the only one of the Great Powers that entered upon the 
new century -svithout a feeling that Armageddon was 
. looming ahead.'^'i 



VIII 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE AMD THE WORLD- 
POWERS, 1878-1914 

“^i. The Growth of the Empire 

Throhghoht the period of rivalry for world-power which 
began in 1878 the British Empire had continued to grow 
in extent, and to undergo a steady change in its character 
and organisation. 

In the partition of Africa, Britain, in spite of the already 
immense extent of her domains, obtained an astonish- 
ingly large share. The protectorates of British East 
Africa, Uganda, Nigeria, Nyasaland, and Somaliland gave 
her nearly 25,000,000 new negro subjects, and these^ 
added to her older settlements of Sierra Leone and the 
Gold Coast, whose area was now extended, outnumbered 
the whole population of the French African empire. But 
besides these tropical territories she acquired control 
over two African regions so important that they deserve 
separate treatment : Egypt, on the one hand, and the 
various extensions of her South African territories on 
the other. When the partition of Africa was completed, 
the total share of Britain amounted to 3,500,000 square 
miles, with a population of over 60,000,000 souls, and it 
included the best regions of the continent : the British 
Empire, in Africa alone, was more than three times as 
large as the colonial empire of Germany, which was 
almost limited to Africa. 

It may well be asked why an empire already so large 
should have taken also tho giant’s share of the last 
continent available for division among the powers of 
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Europe. No doubt thia was in part due to tbe sentiment 
of imperialism, which was stronger in Britain during this 
period than ever before. But there were other and more 
powerful causes. In the first place, during the period 
1815-78 British influence and trade had been established 
in almost every part of Africa save the central interior, 
and no power had such definite relations with various 
native tribes, many of which desired to come under the 
protectorate of a power ivith whom the protection of 
native rights and customs was an established principle. 
In the second place, Britain was the only country which 
already possessed in Africa colonies inhabited by enter- 
prising European settlers, and the activity of these settlers 
played a considerable part in the extension of the British 
African dominions. And in the third place, since the 
Continental powers had adopted the policy of fiscal pro- 
tection, the annexation of a region by any of them 
meant that the trade of other nations might be restricted 
or excluded ; t he amiexation of a territory bv Bri tain 
meant that it would be open freely and on equal ter ms 
to the t rade-crLall nations. Eor this reason the tra d'iricr 
i nterests in Britain , f aced by the nossibilit yS exclusion 
from, l a r ge areas with which_they had_qarri ed on traffic, 
w ere natu rally anxi o us that as m uch territory a s possible 
should be hrqughlLundfir_Briti gh su p remacy, in order 
t hat it mig ht remain openJantliehltr^e. 

i lt is the main justification for British annexations 
hat they opened and developed new markets for all the 
irorld, instead of closing them ; and it was this fact 
chiefly which made the acquisition of such vast areas 
tolerable to the other trading powers. The extension of 
the British Empire was thus actually a benefit to all 
the non-imperial states, especially to such active trading 
countries as Italy, Holland, Scandinavia, or America. 
If (as she is now beginning to do) Britain should reverse 
her traditional iJolioy, and reserve for her own merchants 
the trade of the immense areas which have been brought 
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under her control, is it not to he expected that the world 
will protest, and protest with reason, against the exor- 
bitant and disproportionate share which has fallen to 
her ? Only so long as British control means the open 
door for all the world will the immense extent of these 
acquisitions continue to be accepted without protest by 
the rest of the world. 

In the new protectorates of this period Britain found 
herself faced by a task with which she had never had to 
deal on so gigantic a scale, though she had a gi'eater 
experience in it than any other nation : the task of 
governing justly whole populations of backward races, 
among whom white men could not permanently dwell, 
and whom they visited only for the purposes of com- 
mercial exploitation. The demands of industry for the 
raw materials of these countries involved the employ- 
ment of labour on a very large scale ; but the native 
disliked unfamiliar toil, and as his wants were very few, 
could easily earn enough to keep him in the idleness he 
loved. Slavery was the customary mode of getting 
uncongenial tasks performed in j^ica ; hut against 
slavery European civilisation had set its face. Again, 
the ancient unvarying customs whereby the rights and 
duties of individual tribesmen were enforced, and the 
primitive societies held together, were often inconsistent 
with Western ideas, and tended to break down altogether 
in contact with Western industrial methods. How were 
the needs of industry to be reconciled with justice to the 
subject peoples % How were their customs to be recon- 
ciled -with the legal ideas of their new masters ? How 
were these simple folk to be taught the habits of labour ? 
How were the resources of their land to be developed 
without interference with fchoir ri^ts of property and 
with the traditional usages arising from them ? These 
were problems of extreme difficulty, which faced the 
rulers of ail the new European empires. The attempt 
to solve them in a high-handed way, and with a view 
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solely to the interests of the ruling race, led to many 
evils : it produced the atrocities of the Congo ; it pro- 
duced in the German colonies the constant unrest and 
the long series of wars which we have already discussed. 
In the British dominions a long tradition and a long 
experience saved the subject peoples from most of these 
evils. We dare not claim that there were no abuses in 
the British lands ; but at least it can be claimed that 
government has always held it to be its duty to safeguard 
native rights, and to prevent the total break-up of the 
tribal system which could alone hold these communities 
together. The problem was not fully solved ; perhaps 
it is hisoluble. But at least the native populations were 
not driven to despah, and were generally able to feel that 
they were justly treated. ' Lot me tell you,’ a Herero 
is recorded to have written from British South Africa 
. to his kinsmen under German rule, ‘ Let me tell you 
' that the land of the English is a good land, since there 
is no ill-treatment. White and black stand on the same 
level. There is much work and much money, and your 
overseer does not beat you, or if he does he breaks the 
law and is punished.’ There was a very striking contrast 
between the steady peace which on the whole reigned in 
all the British dominions, and the incessant warfare which 
formed the history of the German colonies. The tradition 
of protection of native rights, established during the 
period 1815-78, and the experience then acquired, stood 
the British in good stead. Ummg the ordeal of the 
Great War there was no serious revolt among these 
recently conquered subjects ; and one of the most 
touching features of the war was the eagerness of chiefs 
and their peoples to help the protecting power, and the 
innumerable humble gifts which they spontaneously 
offered. Much remains to be done before a perfect 
solution is found for the problems of these dominions of 
yesterday. But it may justly be claimed that trustee- 
ship, not domination, has been the spirit in which they 
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have been administered ; and that this is recognised by 
their subjects, despite all the mistakes and defects to 
which all human governments must be liable in dealing 
with a problem so complex. 

Administrative problems of a yet more complex kind 
were raised in the two greatest acquisitions of territory 
made by Britain during these years, in Egypt and the 
Soudan, and in South Africa. The events connected 
with these two regions have aroused greater controversy 
than those connected with any other British dominions ; 
the results of these events have been more strildng, and 
in different ways more instructive as to the spirit and 
methods of British imperialism, than those displayed in 
almost any other field ; and for these reasons we shall 
not hesitate to dwell upon them at some length. 

n. Beitaik in Egypt 

The establishment of British control over Egypt was 
due to the most curious chain of unforeseen and unex- 
pected events wMch even the records of the British 
Empire contain. Nominally a part of the Turkish » 
Empire, Egypt had been in fact a practically independent 
state, paying only a small fixed tribute to the Sultan, 
ever since the remarkable Albanian adventurer, Mehemet 
Ali, had established himself as its Pasha in the confusion 
following the Erench occupation (1806). Mehemet Ali 
had been an extraordinarily enterprising prince. He 
had created a formidable army, had conquered the great 
desert province of the Soudan and founded its capital, 
Khartoum, and had nearly succeeded in overthrowing 
the Turkish Empire and establishing his own power in 
its stead : during the period 1825-4:0 he had played a 
leading role in European politics. Though quite dliterate, 
he had posed as the introducer of Western civilisation 
into Egypt ; but his grandiose and expensive policy had 
imposed terrible burdens upon the fellahin (peasantry), 
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and the heavy taxation which was necessary to maintain 
his armies and the spurious civilisation of his capital 
was only raised hy cruel oppressions. 

The tradition of lavish expenditure, met by grinding 
the peasantry, was accentuated by Mehemet’s successors. 
It inevitably impoverished the country. Large loans 
were raised in the West, to meet increasing deficits ; 
and the Eiu'opean creditors in course of time found it 
necessary to insist that specific revenues should be ear- 
marked as a security for their interest, and to claim 
powers of supervision over finance. The construction 
of the Suez Canal (opened 1869), which was due to the 
enterprise of the Prench, promised to bring increased 
prosperity to Egypt ; but in the meanwhile it involved 
an immense outlay. At the beginning of our period 
Egypt was afieady on the verge of bankruptcy, and the 
Khedive was compelled to sell his holding of Suez Canal 
shares, which were shrewdly acquired for Britain by 
Disraeli. 

But financial chaos was not the only evil from which 
Egypt suffered. There was administrative chaos also, 
and this was not diminished by the special jurisdictions 
which had been allowed to the various groups of Europeans 
settled in the country. The army, unpaid and undis- 
ciplined, was ready to revolt ; and above all, the helpless 
mass of the peasantry were reduced to the last degree 
of penury, and exposed to the merciless and arbitrary 
severity of the officials, who fleeced them of their property 
under the lash. All tho trading nations were affected by 
this state of anarchy in an important centre of trade; 
all the creditors of the Egyptian debt observed it with 
alarm. But the two powers most concerned were Prance 
and Britain, which between them held most of the debt, 
and conducted most of the foreign trade, of Egypt ; 
while to Britain Egypt had become supremely important, 
sinoe it now controlled the main avenue of approach to 
India, 
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When a successful military revolt, led by Arab! Pasha, 
threatened to complete the cbsorganisation of the country 
(1882), Erance and Britain decided that they ought to 
intervene to restore order, the other powers all agreeing. 
But at the last moment Eranee ivithdrew, and the task 
was undertaken by Britain single-handed.^ In a short 
campaign Arabi was overthrown ; and now Britain had 
to adchcss herself to the task of reconstructing the political 
and economic organisation of Egypt. It was her hope 
and intention that the work should be done as rapidly 
as possible, in order that she might be able to withdraw 
from a difficult and thanldess task, Avhioh brought her 
into very delicate relations with the other powers inter- 
ested in Egypt. But withdrawal was not easy. The task 
of reorganisation proved to be a much larger and more 
complicated one than had been anticipated ; and it was 
greatly increased when the strange wave of religious 
fanaticism aroused by the preaching of the Mahdi swept 
over the Soudan, raised a great upheaval, and led to the 
destruction of the Egj’ptian armies of occupation. Britain 
had now to decide whether the revolting province should 
be reconquered or abandoned. Reconquest could not be 
effected by the utterly disorganised Egyptian army ; if 
it was to be attempted, it must be by means of British 
troops. But this would not only mean a profitless ex- 
penditm’e, it would also indefinitely prolong the British 
occupation, which Britain was desirous of bringing to 
an end at the earliest possible moment. 

The romantic hero, Gordon, was therefore sent to 
Khartoum to caivy out the witlidrawal from the Soudan 
of all the remaining Egjqitian gamsons. On his arrival 
he came to the conclusion that the position was not 
untenable, and took no steps to evacuate. There was 
much dangerous delay and vacillation ; and in the ond 
Gordon was besieged in Kiiartoum, and killed by the 
bands of the Mahdi, before a relief force could reach him, 
* Soo above, p. 123. 
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But this triumph of Mahdism increased its menace to 
Eg5rpt. The country could not be left to its own resources 
imtil this peril had been removed, or until the Egyptian 
army had been fully reorganised. So the occupation 
prolonged itself, year after year. 

The situation was, in fact, utterly anomalous. Egypt 
was a province of Turkey, ruled by a semi-indopendent 
Ediedivc. Britain’s chief agent in the country was in 
form only in the position of a diplomatic representative. 
But the very existence of the country dejjended upon the 
British army of occupation, and upon the work of the 
British officers who were reconstructing the Egyptian 
army. And its hope of future stability depended upon 
the work of the British administrators, financiers, jurists, 
and engineers who were labouring to set its affairs ia 
order. These officials, with Sir Evelyn Baring (Lord 
Cromer) at their head, had an extraordinarily difficult 
task to perform. Their relations with the native govern- 
ment, which they constantly had to overrule, were 
difficult enough. But besides this, they had to deal with 
the agents of the other European powers, who, as repre- 
senting the European creditors of the Eg5^tian debt, 
had the right to interfere in practically all financial 
cj[uestions, and could make any logical financial reorgan- 
isation, and any free use of the country’s financial 
resorucea for the restoration of its prosperity, all but 
impossible. 

Yet in the space of a very few years an amazing work 
of restoration and reorganisation was achieved. Einanoial 
stability was re-established, while at the same time 
taxation was reduced. The forced labour which had been 
exacted from the peasantry was abolished ; they were 
no longer robbed of their property under the lash ; they 
obtained a secure tenure in their land ; and they found 
that its productive power was increased, by means of 
great schemes of irrigation. An impartial system of 
justice was organised — ^for the first time in all the long 
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history of Egypt since the fall of the Roman Empire. 
The army was remodelled by British officers. Schools of 
lower and higher grade were established in large numbers. 
In short, Egypt began to assume the aspect of a prosperous 
and well-organised modern community. And all this was 
the work, in the main, of some fifteen years. 

Meanwliile in the Soudan triumphant barbarism had 
produced an appalling state of things. It is impossible 
to exaggerate the ludeousness of the regime of Mahdism. 
A ferocious tj'raiiny terrorised and reduced to desolation 
the whole of the upper biujin of the Nile ; and the popula- 
tion is said to have shrimk from 12,000,000 to 2,000,000, 
although exact figures are of course unattainable. One 
of the evil consequences of this regime was that it pre- 
vented a scientific treatment of the flow of the Nile, on 
wMch the very life of Egypt depended. Scientific irriga- 
tion had aheady worked wonders in increasing the 
productivity of Egypt, but to complete this work, and 
to secure avoidance of the famines which follow any 
deficiency in the Nile-flow, it was necessary to deal with 
the upper waters of the great river. On this ground, 
and in order to remove the danger of a return of barbar- 
ism, which was threatened by frequent Mahdist attacks, 
and finally in order to rescue captives who were enduring 
terrible suffeiings in the hands of the Mahdi, it appeared 
that the reconquest of the Soudan must be undertaken 
as the inevitable sequel to the reorganisation of Egypt. 
It was achieved, with a wonderful efficiency which made 
the name of Kitchener famous, in the campaigns of 
1896-98. The reconquered province was nominally 
placed under the joint administration of Britain and 
Egypt ; but in fact the very remarkable work of civilisa- 
tion which was carried out in it during the years 
preceding the Great War was wholly directed by British 
agents and officers. 

The occupation of the Soudan necessitated a prolonga- 
tion of the British occupation of Egypt, But, indeed, 

I- 
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such a prolongation was in any case inevitable ; for the 
beneficial reforms in justice, administration, finance, and 
the organisation of the country’s resources, which had 
been effected in haK a generation, required to be carefully 
watched and nursed until they should be securely rooted ; 
to a certainty they would have collapsed if the guardian- 
ship of Britain had been suddenly and completely with- 
drawn. The growing prosperity of Egypt, however, and 
still more the diffusion of Western education among its 
people, naturally brought into existence a nationalist 
party, who resented what they felt to be a foreign domin- 
ance in their country, and aspired after the institutions 
of Western self-govemment. The classes among whom 
this movement first sprang up were not the classes who 
form the bulk of the population of Egypt — the fellahin, 
who from the time of the Pharaohs downwards have been 
exploited and oppressed by every successive conqueror 
who has imposed liis rule on the country. This class, 
which profited more than any other from the British 
rdgime, which, rmdor that rdgime, knew for the first 
time justice, freedom from tyranny, and the opportunity 
of enjoying a fair share of the fruits of its own labour, 
was as yet unvocal. Accustomed through centuries to 
submission, accepting good or bad seasons, just or unjust 
masters, as the gods may send them, the fdlah had not 
yet begun to have thoughts or opinions about bis place 
in society and bis right to a share in the control of his 
own destinies ; nor was it possible that he should do so 
until he had been nurtured by just treatment into self- 
respect and self-rehance. The classes among whom the 
nationahst movement found its strength were the classes 
which had been in the past accustomed to enjoy some 
degree of domination ; the relics of the conquering races, 
Arabs or Turks, who have succeeded one another in the 
rule of Egypt, the small traders and shopkeepers of the 
towns, drawn from many different races, the students 
who were influenced by the knowledge and the poHtioal 
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ideas of the West. In the early years of the twentieth 
century a dangerous ferment was going on among these 
classes. It even took the form, as such moTements are 
apt to do, of secret conspiracy and assassination. It 
gravely increased the difficulties of the delicate and 
anomalous position in which the British representatives 
in Egypt stood. If the foreign friction which had been 
among the worst of these difficulties had not been largely 
removed by an agreement Avith Prance in 1904, the 
position might have become impossible. It was becoming 
evident, even before tlie Avar, that a fresh solution must 
be found for the Egyptian problem. The war, as we shall 
see, made drastic and sudden changes inevitable. 

HI. South Aerica and the Boer War 

The most vexed, difficult, and critical problems in the 
liistory of the British Empire since 1878 — ^perhaps the 
most difficult in the Avhole course of its history — ^have 
been those comiected Avith the South African colonies. 
In 1878 there were four distinct Enropean provinces in 
South Africa, besides protected native areas, like Basuto- 
land. All four had sprung from the original Anglo-Dutch 
colony of the Cape of Good Hope. In tAvo of them — 
Cape Colony and Natal — the tAVO European peoples, 
British and Dutch, dwelt side by side, the Dutch being 
in a majority in the former, the British in the latter 
but in both the difficulty of their relationship Avas oom- 
plicated by the presence of large coloured populations, 
which included not only the native African peoples, 
Hottentots, Kaffirs, Zulus, and so forth, but also a large 
number of Asiatics, Malays who had been brought in by 
the Dutch before the British conquest, and Indians Avho 
had begun to come in more recently in large numbers, 
especially to Natal. Difference of attitude towards these 
peoples between the British, authorities and the Dutch 
settlers had been in the past, as we have seen, a main 
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cause of friciion between the two European peoples, 
and had caused the long postponement of full self- 
government. 

In the other two provinces, the Transvaal and the 
Orange Eree State, the white inhabitants were, in 1878, 
almost exclusively Dutch. The native populations in 
these states were no longer in a state of formal slavery, 
but they were treated as definitely subject and inferior 
peoples : a law of the Transvaal laid it down that ' there 
shall be no equality in Church or State between white 
and black.’ Thus the mutual distrust originally aroused 
by the native question still survived. It was intensified 
by ill-feeling between the Boers and British missionaries. 
When Livingstone, the British missionary hero, reported 
the difficulties which the Boers had put in his way, 
British opinion was made more hostile than ever. Of 
the two Boer republics, the Orange Eree State had enjoyed 
complete independence since 1854 ; and no serious 
friction ever arose between it and the British government. 
But the Transvaal, which had been turbulent and restless 
from the first, had been annexed in 1878, largely because 
it seemed to be drifting into a war of extermination with 
the Zulus. As a consequence, Britain was drawn into a 
badly managed Zulu War ; and when this dangerous 
tribe had been conquered, the Transvaal revolted. The 
Boers defeated a small British force at Majuba ; where- 
upon, instead of pursuing the struggle, the British 
government resolved to try the effect of magnanimity, 
and conceded (1881 and 1884) full local independence 
to the Transvaal, subject only to a vague recognition of 
British suzerainty. 

But this concession failed to bring concord. The 
Transvaal Boers, knowmg little of the world, thought 
they had defeated Britain ; and under the lead of Paul 
Kruger, a shrewd old farmer who henceforth directed 
their jpolicy with all but autocratic power, began to 
pursue the aim of creating a purely Dutch South Africa, 
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and of driving the British into the sea. Ehuger’s policy 
was one of pure racial dominance, not of equality of 
rights. It was a natural aim, under all the conditions. 
But it was the source of grave evils. Inevitably it 
stimulated a parallel movement in Cape Colony, where 
Dutch and British were learning to live peaceably to- 
gether. The Boer extremists also began to look about 
for allies, and were tempted to hope for aid from Germany, 
who had just established herself in South-West Africa. 
Full of inido, the Transvaalers, though they already held 
a great and rich country wliich was very thinly peopled, 
began to push outwards, and csjjecially to threaten the 
native tribes in the barren region of Bechuanaland, which 
lay betrreen tho Transvaal and the German territory. 
To this Britain replied by estabUsMng a protectorate over 
Bechuanaland (1884) at the request of native chiefs : 
the motive of this annexation was not suspicion of 
Germany, for tliis suspicion did not yet exist, but the 
desire to protect the native population, 

Kruger’s vague project of a Dutch South Africa would 
probably have caused little anxiety so long as his re- 
sources were limited to the strength of the thinly scattered 
Boer farmers. But the situation was fundamentally 
altered by the discovery of immense deposits first of 
diamonds and then of gold in South Africa, and most 
richly of all in the Rand district of the Transvaal. These 
discoveries brought a rapid inrush of European miners, 
financiers, and their miscellaneous camp-followers, and 
in a few years a very rich and populous Eurojjean com- 
munity had established itself in the Transvaal, and had 
created as its centre the mushroom new city of Johannes- 
burg (founded 1884). These immigrants, who came from 
many coimtries, hut especially from Britain, changed 
the situation in the Transvaal ; it seemed as though the 
majority among the white men in that state would soon 
be British. 

A simple and primitive organisation of government. 
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sucli as sufficed for the needs of Boer farmers, "was mani- 
festly inadequate for the needs of the ne-w population, 
•which included, in the nature of things, many undesirable 
elements ; and it was natural that the mining population 
should desire to be brought under a more modern type 
of government, or to obtain an effective share in the 
control of their O'wn affairs. But this was precisely what 
the Boers of Kruger’s way of thinking were determined 
to refuse them. They were resolved that Boer ascendancy 
in the Transvaal should not be weakened. They there- 
fore denied to the new immigrants all the rights of 
citizenship, and would not even permit them to manage 
the local affairs of Johannesburg. At the same time 
Kruger imposed heavy taxation upon the gold industry 
and the people who conducted it ; and out of the proceeds 
he was able not only to pay the expenses of government 
without burdening the Boer farmers, but to build up 
the military power by means of which he hoped ultimately 
to carry out his great project. Thus the ‘ Uitlanders ’ 
fmmd themselves treated as an inferior race in the land 
which their industry was enriching. They practically 
paid the cost of the government, but had no share in 
directing it. 

The policy of racial ascendancy has seldom been 
pursued in a more mischievous or dangerous form. One 
caimot but feel a certaia sympathy ■with the Boers’ desire 
to maintain Boer ascendancy in the land which they had 
conquered. Yet it must be remembered that they were 
themselves very recent immigrants : the whole settle- 
ment of the Transvaal had taken place in Paul Kruger’s 
lifetime. 

The diamonds and the» gold of the recent discoveries 
had produced in South Africa a new element of power ; 
the power of great wealth, ■wielded by a small number of 
men. Some of these were, of course, mean and sordid 
souls, to whom wealth was an end ia itself. But among 
them one emerged who was more than a miUionaite, who 
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■was capable of di'oaming great dreams, and had acquired 
his wealth chiefly in order that he might have the power 
to realise them. This was Cecil Rhodes, a strange com- 
bination of the financier and the idealist. If he was 
sometimes tempted to resort to the questionable devices 
that high finance seems to cultivate, and if Ins ideals 
took on sometimes a rather vulgar colour, reflected from 
Ids money-bags, nevertheless ideals were the governing 
factors in Ids life. 

He dreamed of a great united state of South Africa ; 
it was to be a British South Africa ; but it was to be 
British, not in tlio sense in which Kruger wished it to be 
Dutch, but ill the sense that eciuality of treatment 
between the white races should exist within it, as in all 
the British lands. He dreamed also of a great brother- 
hood of British commiudties, or commumties governed 
by British ideals, gu'dling the world, perhaps dominating 
it (for Rhodes was inclined to be a chauvinist), and 
leading it to peace and liberty. As a lad fresh from 
Oxford, in long joumeyings over the African veldt, he 
had in a curious, childlike way thought out a theology, 
a system of politics, and a mode of life for himself ; 
having reached the conclusion that the British race had 
on the whole more capacity for leading the world success- 
fully than any other, he had resolved that it should be 
his life’s business to forward and increase the influence 
of British ideas and of British modes of life ; and he had 
systematically built up a colossal fortune in. order that 
he might have the means to do this work. At the roots 
of this strange medley of poetry and chauvinism which 
filled his mind was an unchanging and deep veneration 
for the outstanding memory of his youth, Oxford, ■H'hioh 
in his mind stood for all the august venerable past of 
England, and was the expression of her moral essence. 
When he died, after a life of money-making and inti-igue, 
in a remote and half-developed colony, it was found that 
most of liis immense fortune had been loft either to 
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enrioli the college where he had spent a short time as 
a lad, or to bring picked youths from all the British 
lands, and from what he regarded as the two great 
sister communities of America and Germany, so that 
they might drink in the spirit of England, at Oxford, 
its sanctuary. 

His immediate task lay in South Africa, where, from 
the moment of his entry upon public life, he became the 
leader of the British cause as Itruger was the leader of 
the Dutch : millionaire-dreamer and shrewd, obstinate 
farmer, they form a strange contrast. The one stood for 
South African unity based upon equality of the wlhte 
races : the other also for unity, but for unity based upon 
the ascendancy of one of the white races. In the politics 
of Cape Colony Rhodes achieTed a remarkable success : 
he made friends with the Dutch party and its leader 
Hofmeyr, who for a long time gave steady support to his 
schemes and maintained him in the premiership. It was 
a good beginning for the policy of racial co-operation, 
Rhodes’s most remarkable achievement was the acquisi: 
tion of the fertile upland regions of Maslionaland and 
Matabdiland, now called Rhodesia in his honour. There 
were episodes which smelt of the shady practices of high 
finance in the events which led up to this acquisition. 
But in the result its settlement was well organised, after 
some initial difficulties, by the Chartered Company which 
Rhodes formed for the purpose. Now one important 
result of the acquisition of Rhodesia was that it hemmed 
in the Transvaal on the north ; and, joined with the 
earlier annexation of Bechuanaland, isolated and insulated 
the two Dutch republics, which were now surrounded, 
everywhere except on the east, by British territory. 
Erom Cape Town np through Bechuanaland and through 
the new territories Rhodes drove a long railway line. It 
was a business enterprise, but for him it was also a great 
imaginative conception, a link of empire, and he dreamed 
of the day when it shorild be continued to join the line 
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which was being pushed np the Nile fcom Cairo through 
the hot sands of the Soudan. 

Rhodes’s final and most nnhappy venture was an 
attempt to force, by violent means, a solution of the 
Transvaal problem. He hoped that the Uitlanders might 
bo able, by a revolution, to overthrow Kruger’s govern- 
ment, and, perhaps in conjunction with the more moderate 
Boers, to set up a system of equal ti’eatment which would 
make co-operation with the other British colonies easy, 
and possibly bring about a federation of the whole group 
of South African states. He was too impatient to let the 
situation mature quietly. He forced the issue by en- 
couraging the foolish Jameson Raid of 1895. This, like 
all wilful resorts to violence, only made things worse. 
It alienated and angered the more moderate Boers in the 
Transvaal, wLo were not without sympathy with the 
Uitlanders. It aroused the indignation of the Cape 
Colony Boers, and embittered racial feeling there. It 
put the British cause in the wrong in the eyes of the 
whole world, and made the Boers appear as a gallant 
Httle people struggling in the folds of a merciless python- 
empire. It increased immensely the difficulty of the 
British government in negotiating with the Transvaal 
for better treatment of the Uitlanders. It stiffened the 
backs of Kruger and his party. The German Kaiser 
telegraphed his congratulations on the defeat of the 
Raid ‘ without the aid of firiendly powers,’ aud the im- 
plication that this aid would be forthcoming in case of 
necessity l ed the B oers to beli eve t hgJ-the y co u ld count 
o n Ger man help in a struggle with Britain. So_eyery 
conc ess ion to the.Tlitlan.ders was obst inatelyjefused ; 
ancT a?ter three years more of fruitless negotiation, during 
which German mimitions wore pouring into the Tr-ansvaal, 
the South African War began. It may bo that the war 
could have been avoided by the exercise of patience. It 
may he that the imperialist spirit, which was very strong 
in Britain at that period, led to the adoption of a need- 
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lessly Mgh -handed tone. But it was neither greed nor 
tyranny on Britain’s part which brought about the con- 
flict, hut simply the demand for equal rights. 

The war was one in which all the appearances were 
against Britain, and the whole world condemned British 
greed and aggression. It was a case of Goliath fighting 
David, the biggest empire in the world attacldng two 
tiny republics ; yet the weaker side is not necessarily 
always in the right. It seemed to be a conflict for the 
possession of gold-mines; yet Britain has never made, 
and never hoped to make, a penny of profit out of these 
mines, winch remamed after the war in the same hands 
as before it. It was a case of the interests of financiers 
and gold-hunters against those of simple and honest 
farmers ; yet even financiers have rights, and even 
farmers can be unjust. In reahty the issue was a quite 
simple and straightforward one. It was the issue of 
racial ascendancy against racial equality, and as her 
traditions bade her, Britain strove for racial equahty. 
It was the issue of self-government for the whole com- 
munity as against the entrenched dominion of one section ; 
and there was no question on which side the history of 
Britain must lead her to range herself. Whatever the 
rest of the world might say, the great self-governing 
colonies, which were free to help or not as they thought 
fit, had no doubts at all. They all sent contingents to 
take part in the war, because they Imew it to be a war 
for principles fundamental to themselves. 

The war dragged its weary course, and the Boers fought 
with such heroism, and often with such chivahy, as to 
win the cordial respect and admiration of their enemies. 
It is always a pity when men fight; but sometimes a 
fight lets bad blood escape, and makes friendship easier 
between foes who have learnt mutual respect. Pour 
years after the peace which added the Transvaal and the 
Orange Pree State as conquered dominions to the British 
Empire, the British government established in both of 
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these provinces the full institutions of responsible self- 
government. As in Canada sixty years earlier, the t'wo 
races were bidden to work together and make the best of 
one another ; because now their destinies were freely 
under their own control. Yet this was even a bolder 
experiment than that of Canada, and showed a more 
venturesome confidence in the healing power of self- 
government. How has it turned out ? Within Jfive years 
more, the four divided provinces which had presented 
such vexed problems in 1878 were combined in the 
federal Union of South Africa, governed by institutions 
wMch reproduced those of Britain and her colonies. 

In handing over to the now united state.s of South 
Africa the unqualified control of their own affairs, Britain 
necessarily left to them the vexed problem of devising a 
just relation between the ruling races and their subjects of 
backward or alien stocks ; the problem which had been 
the source of most of the difficulties of South Africa for a 
century past, and wliich had long delayed the concession 
of full self-government. Nowhere in the world does this 
problem assume a more acute form than in South Africa, 
where there is not only a majority of negroes, mostly of 
the vigorous Bantu stock, but also a large number of 
immigrants, mainly from India, who as subjects of the 
British crown naturally claim special rights. South 
Africa has to find her own solution for this complex 
problem ; and sbe has not yet found it. But in two ways 
her association with the British Empire has helped and 
will help her. If the earlier policy of the British govern- 
ment, guided by the missionaries, laid too exclusive an 
emphasis upon native rights, and hampered the develop- 
ment of the colony by tbe way in which it interpreted 
these rights, at least it liad established a tradition hostile 
to the policy of mere ruthless exploitation. An absolute 
parity of treatment between white and black must he 
not only impracticable, but harmful to both sides. But 
between the two extremes of a visionary ec^uality and a 
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■white ascendancy ruthlessly employed for exploitation, 
a third term is possible — ^the just tutelage of the white 
man over the black, with a reasonable freedom for native 
custom. 

Towards this solution South Abaca has been feeling 
her way. ‘ A practice has grown up in South Africa,’ says 
I a distinguished South African statesman, ^ ‘ of creating 
parallel institutions, gmng the natives their own separate 
institutions on parallel lines with institutions for whites. 
It may he that on these lines we may yet he able to 
solve a problem which may otherwise he insoluble.’ 
This attempt at a solution has assumed several different 
forms. In the three native protectorates of Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland, and Swaziland the natives enjoy almost 
complete autonomy under their own chieftains, subject 
only to the supeiwision of a Resident who is responsible 
not to the Union government but to the High Commis- 
sioner as representative of the Crown ; and the peoples 
of these provinces attach high value to their special 
position, and dislike the idea of being brought mider 
the control of the Union government. They still adhere 
to their tribal usages and their communal system of land- 
tenure ; for this reason their land is unproductive, and 
the pressure of population upon the means of subsist- 
ence is severe. In the Transkeian territories, a great 
native reserve subject to the government of Cape Colony, 
the tribal system also survives, but there is a rudimen- 
tary representative body through which a colonial 
commissioner keeps in contact with his native subjects ; 
the authority of the chiefs is gradually breaking down; 
and an attempt is being made slowly to substitute 
individual for communal ownership of land. In Zulu- 
land native reserves have been maintained alongside of 
areas set apart for white settlement. In all these cases 
the men of the tribes go out to work for the white man’s 
wages V but they return eagerly for half of every year, 
' ^ General Smuts, May 22, 1917. 
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and resume tkeir native costume and mode of life. 
Experience seems to show that in this way they are 
largely saved from the demoralisation which is apt to 
result from a sudden breach with traditional usages and 
the ethical system which they embody. The natives 
who thus keep roots in their own soil seem to bo both 
happier and bettor than those who have been submerged 
(as in other parts of the Union) by white civilisation, 
and have sunk to bo more hewers of wood for the w'hite 
man. This experience has produced a belief that the 
true method of dealing with the native problem is by 
some form of segregation. But it is easier to talk about 
‘ segregation ’ in general terms than to discover a just 
and practicable method of carrjdng it out, especially 
as it is too often advocated as a means of getting rid 
of the competition between black and white labour. The 
problem, in short, has not yet been solved ; the true 
relationship between the ruling white minority and the 
growing black majority has still to be discovered. 

Nor can it be pretended that South Afiica has yet 
established a workable relationship between the whites 
and the Indian immigrants, many of whom have now 
been in the country for two generations, and think of it 
as their permanent home. The restrictions which have 
been imposed upon ‘ Asiatics ’ have aroused acute resent- 
ment in India, and added gravely to the already gi’eat 
difficulties of the government of India. Here is another 
problem wliich it will not be easy to solve. But at least 
the fact that the South African Union and the Indian 
Empire are both partners in the same British common- 
wealth improves the chances of a just solution. It helped 
to find at least a temporary adjustment in 1914 ; in the 
future also it may contribute, in this as in many other 
ways, to ensure that a fair consideration is given to both 
sides of the thorny question of inter-racial relationship. 

The events which led up to, and still more the events 
which followed, the South African War had thus brought 
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a solution for tlie South African problem, ■which had been 
a continuous vexation since the moment of the British 
conquest. It -was solved by the British panacea of self- 
govermnent and equal rights Who could have antici- 
pated, t'wenty years or fifty years ago, the part -which 
■was played by South Africa in the Great War ? Is there 
any parallel to these events, which showed the gallant 
general of the Boer forces playing the part of prime 
minister in a united South Africa, crushing with Boer 
forces a revolt stirred up among the more ignorant Boers 
by German intrigue, and then leading an army, half 
Boer and half British, to the conquest of German South- 
West Africa % 

The South African War had proved to be the severest 
test which the modern British Empire had yet had to 
undergo. But it had emerged, not broken, as in 1782, 
but rejuvenated, purged of the baser elements which had 
alloyed its imperial spirit, and confirmed in its faith in 
the principles on which it was built. More than that, on 
the first occasion on wliich the essential principles or 
the power of the Empire had been challenged in war, 
all the self-governing colonies had voluntarily borne their 
share. Apart from a small contingent sent from Australia 
to the Soudan in 1885, British colonies had never before 
— indeed, no European colony had ever before — sent 
men oversea to fight in a common cause ; and this not 
because their immediate interests were threatened, but 
for the sake of an idea. For that reason the South African 
War marks an epoch not merely in the history of the 
British Empire, but of European imperialism as a whole. 

rv. Gkowth oe Impeeial Sentiment 

The unity of sentiment and aim which was thus 
expressed had, however, been steadily growing through- 
out the period of European rivalry ; and doubtless in 
the colouieB, as in Britain, the new value attached to 
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the imperial tie was due in a large degree to the very 
fact of the eagerness of the other European powers 
for extra-Eiuopean possessions. Imperialist sentiment 
began to become a factor in British politics just about 
the beginning of this period : in 1878 the Imperial 
Federation Society was founded, and about the same 
time Disraeli, who had once spoken of the colonies as 
‘ millstones around our necks,’ was making himself the 
mouthpiece of the now imperialist spirit. To tliis wave 
of feeling a notable contribution was made by Sir Jolm 
Seeley’s brilliant book, The Expansion of England, 
Slight as it was, and containing no facts not already 
familiar, it gave a now perspective to the events of the 
last four centuries of British history, and made the 
growth of the Empire seem something not merely casual 
and incidental, but a vital and most significant part of 
the British achievement. Its defect was, perhaps, that 
it concentrated attention too exclusively upon the 
external aspects of the wonderful story, and dwelt too 
little upon its inner spirit, upon the force and influence 
of the instinct of self-government which has been the 
most potent factor in British history. The powerful 
impression which it created was deepened by other 
books, such as Fronde’s Oceana and Sir Charles Dilko’s 
Greater Britain, the title of which alone was a pro- 
clamation and a prophecy. It was strengthened also 
by the wonderful imperial pageants, like nothing else 
ever witnessed in the world, which began with the two 
Jubilee celebrations of 1887 and 1897, and were con- 
tinued in the funerals of Queen Victoria and Edward vn,, 
the coronations of Edward vn. and George v., and the 
superb Durbars of Delhi. The imaginative appeal of 
such solemn representations of a world-scattered fellow- 
ship of peoples and nations and tongues must not be 
underestimated. 

More important than the pageants were the conferences 
of imperial statesmen which aroae out of them. The 
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prime ministers of the great colonies began to deliberate 
in common with the statesmen of Britain ; and the dis- 
cussions, though at first quite informal and devoid of 
authority, became more intimate and vital as time 
passed. The most important of these conferences were 
those which took place in 1907 and the following years. 
They were specially summoned: they were not a mere 
by-product of imperial ceremonial. And at these meet- 
ings the statesmen of the Empire were admitted to full 
knowledge of the dangerous European situation, pregnant 
with possibilities of war : they were taken into consul- 
tation so fully that when the crisis came they knew where 
they stood. Moreover, they took part in vitally im- 
portant disoussions upon the problems of imperial defence 
and the correlation of the resources of the Empire. The 
remarkable unanimity of the whole Empire when the test 
of war came, and the ease with which the forces raised 
in all the Dominions were co-ordinated under the same 
military system, were in no small degree due to these 
consultations, which marked a very significant stage in 
the development of the Empire. 

It was natural that in this age of rapid expansion and 
growing unity, imperial questions should be treated with 
a new seriousness in the British parliament, and that 
the offices which deal with them should cease to he, as‘ 
they once were, reserved for statesmen of the second 
rank. The new attitude was poiutedly expressed when 
in 1895 Mr. Joseph Chamherlain, the most hrilhant 
politician of his generation, who could have had almost 
any office he desued, deliberately chose the Colonial 
Office. His tenure of that office was not, perhaps, 
memorable for any far-reaobing change in colonial policy, 
though he introduced some usoful improvements in the 
administration of the tropical colonies ; but it was 
assuredly memorable for the increased intensity of interest 
which he succeeded in arousing in imperial questions, 
both at home and in the colonies. The campaign which 
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he initiated, after the South African War, for the insti- 
tution of an Imperial Zollverein or a system of Colonial 
Preference was a failui'e, and indeed was probably a 
blunder, since it implied an attempt to return to that 
material basis of imperial unity -which had formed the 
core of tho old colonial system, and had led to the most 
unhappy results in regard to the American coloriics. 
But at least it -was an attempt to realise a fuller unity 
than had yet iieen achieved. Wliether these ideas can 
contribute to the ultimate solution of the imperial prob- 
lem or not, it was at least a good thing that the cpiestion 
should be raised and discussed. 

One fui'tlier feature among the many developments 
of this era must not be left untouched. It is the rise of 
a definitely national spirit in the greater members of 
the Empire. To this a great encouragement has been 
given by the political unity wliioh some of these com- 
munities for the first time attained during these years. 
National sentiment in the Dominion of Canada -was 
stimulated into existence by the Federation of 1867, 
The unification of Australia which was at length achieved 
in the Federation of 1900 did not indeed create, but it 
greatly strengthened, the rise of a similar spirit of Aus- 
tralian nationality. A national spirit in South Africa, 
merging in itself the hostile racial sentiments of Boer 
and Briton, may well prove to be the happiest result of 
the Union of South Africa. In India also a national 
spirit was coming to birth, bred among a deeply divided 
people by the political unity, the peace, and the equal 
laws, wliich have been the greatest gifts of British rule ; 
its clanger was that it might bo too ciuick to imagine 
that the unity which makes nationliood can be created 
merely by means of resolutions declaring that it exists, 
but the desire to create it is an altogether healthy desire. 
On tho surface it might appear tliat tho rise of a national 
spirit in tho great members of tho Empire is a clangor 
to the ideal of imperial unity ; hut that need not be so, 
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and if it were so, the danger must be faced, since the 
national spirit is too valuable a force to be restricted. 
The sense of nationhood is the inevitable outcome of th e 
fr eedom and c o-operatio nT whicEr the Britis h system every - 
wh ere enco urages ; to attempt tdfebresh it lest it shoni d 
endanger imp erial im^^wpuld _be_a^ shor t-sighte jL-as 
the old attemp f~To~~re8tr^ the jiatur^Ipr owfli of self - 
government befl.ause_it_also seemed a_d.anger-,toJmpeiial 
unify. The essence of the British system is the free 
development of natm’al tendencies, and the encourage- 
ment of variety of types ; and the future towards which 
the Empire seems to be tending is not that of a highly 
centralised and unified state, but that of a brotherhood 
of free nations, united by community of ideas and insti- 
tutions, co-operating for many common ends, but each 
freely following the natural trend of its own develop- 
ment. 

That is the conception of empire, unlike any other 
ever entertained by men upon this planet, which was 
already shaping itself among the British communities 
when the terrible ordeal of the Great War came to test 
it, and to prove as not even the staunchest behever could 
have anticipated, that it was capable of standing the 
severest trial which men or institutions have ever had 
to undergo. 



TOWARDS THE CATACLYSM, 1900-1914. 

I. The Deeper Causes oe the War 

The early years of the twentieth century, like the years 
before the outbreak of the Erench Revolution, -vvill always 
appear to historians to have been clouded by the shadow 
of coming catastrophe. And the judgment will be a 
true one, though mo.st of those who lived through these 
yearn paid as little regard to the thunder-laden clouds 
which overhung them as the people of Pompeii paid to 
the volcano that was to destroy them — an occasional 
uneasy glance ; then back again to business and pleasure. 

In this chapter it is our business to (analyse the part 
that was played by the imperialist ambitions of the 
Great Powers during these critical years in preparing the 
catastrophe?) In attempting this task we enter upon 
a field of acute controversy. A whole library of books 
upon the causes of the Great War have been written 
since its conclusion. There have been minute and meti- 
culous examinations of the fortnight of fevered diplo- 
macy which preceded the outbreak of hostilities. None 
of them has succeeded in disturbing the conviction 
which most qualified observers formed at the time : 
that either Germany or Austria could have prevented 
the war, if they had so walled, without loss of dlgfilty ; 
that they failed to do so ; and that none of the other 
negotiators had this choice in their hands. There have 
been searching examinations of the diplomatic docu* 
ments of the years preceding the war, which have been 
published in immense abundance. (They show that in 
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all the Eoreign Offices there was a dreadful anticipation 
of coming catastrophe, against which all the powers 
were making feverish military preparations ; and that 
there was everywhere a fear lest war might he ^precipi- 
tated before these preparations were completed, > or an 
inclination to precipitate it in order to take advantage 
of a momentary superiority. (This was the outcome of 
the division of Europe into two rival groups. For that 
state of things some blame the creation of the Triple 
Entente, or the earlier conclusion of the Franoo-Russian 
alliance. But these were combinations of powers which 
had no real community of interest save their common 
fear of the formidable Triple AUiance, and of the ends 
to which tliey believed it was being turned by the in- 
ordinate ambitions of its leader, Germany. If the 
division of Europe into rival groups is to be regarded as 
the ultimate cause of the war, then the formation of 
the Triple Alliance under Germany’s control, as long 
ago as 1882, must be regarded as the decisive fact, 
because tMs made the creation of a counterpoise-group 
inevitable^ In this dismal state of things it was natural 
that there should be in all the armed powers, and especi- 
ally among their soldiers, groups of men who looked 
forward to the inevitable conflict not with dread but 
with glee, and who made plans as to the gains which 
they hoped to win from victory. The 3 ?^ played upon 
the fears of their fellow-cotuitrymen in order to stimulate 
the war-spirit : in Germany upon the fear of ‘ encircle- 
ment ’ ; in France upon the memory of 1870, and the 
alarm aroused by the frequent indications of an unreined 
ambition whic^ the German government afforded during 
these years. 'Some of the most powerful public men' 
in France and Russia, convinced that war must oom^ 
had brought themselves into a frame of mind in whion 
they were ready to welcome it : this firaiM of mmd is 
apparent, for example, in the letters of ^oinoar^he 
B^noh Fremier and Isvolski the Russian ambassadoiyin 
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Paris between 1911 and 1913. (But it would be wholly 
unjust to charge them wjth having caused the war, 
however warmly we may reprobate their attitude. The 
temper which they expressed was immeasurably more 
potent in Germany than in any other country : in no 
country save Germany could there have appeared, or 
won a welcome, such a book by a responsible staff-officer 
as General Bernhardi’s Germany and the Next War, in 
which he foretold many of the main features of the 
coining conflict, insisted that Germany, must fight at 
onco in order to secure ■* world-power ’ and to avoid 
‘ downfall,’ condemned the anaemic sentimentalism which 
clung to peace, lauded war as the test of national virility 
and as Nature’s method of ensuring the survival of the 
fittest among nations. If the existence of a warlike 
temper in one nation or another was the cause of war, 
assuredly Germany had her full share of responsibility^ 
(Uncpuestionahly Europe was in a very dangerous edn- 
dition ;^the powder-magazine might explode at any moment 
unless responsible statesmen and j^blic opinion in all 
countries showed great restraint, ^hat country* which 
showed least self-restraint, least readiness to curb its own 
ambitions, was in this state of things most responsible for, 
creating the conditions which made war almost inevitable. ) 

ftf European questions alone had been at issue — ^if the 
only danger had arisen from the long rivahdes of the 
European states — the needful restraint might have been 
displayed. But questions far vaster than any purely 
European problems had ariseny The standard of world- 
power had been established, and this new ideal had 
dwarfed the old problems of European rivalry. By 
1900 the world had been divided out among the can- 
ffidates for world-power. And at the end of the division 
feeiinany, the greatest of the European states, found 
&at she was left with the smallest share of extra-Euro- 
pean power. Her rivals, oast and west, had obtained 
giaorta’ shares. As their empires were developed and 
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consolidated, they must (or so it seemed) hecome more 
formidable’.^ Given, the new measure of greatness in 
states that seemed now to have been established, {it 
might well appear to be a matter of life and death ibr 
Germany that she should achieve effective world-power 
before it was too late. Tins, surely, is the meaning of,^ 
the perpetual insistence of Bernhardi and others that it \ 
was for Germany a choice of Weltmacht oder Niedergang : * 
either she must achieve a world-empire on a worthy ' 
scale, or she must sink into the second rank among 
nations. This conviction made her a source of umest 
throughout the years from 1900 to 1914 ; it may be 
described, not unfairly, as the real underlying cause of 
the warTS Down to the last years of the nineteenth 
century 'Germany had been, ujjon the whole, a buttress 
of peace in Europe, because at first she was content 
with a purely national greatness, and with the obvious 
hegemony which she enjoyed in Europe ; and later, 
when the ambition of world-power got hold of her, she 
was able to find some satisfaction for it in the rapid 
annexation of African territories, and in the hope of 
empire in the Ear East. But when the process of par- 
tition was completed, as it was by 1900, and when the 
gates of ambition in the Ear East were slammed against 
her by the Anglo-Japanese alliance of 1902, her temper 
almost inevitably changed. She became the chief 
source of unrest, because in the following years she was 
trying in every direction for possible outlets and means 
of expansion, and everywhere found the way barred 
against her, save in the South-East, where she conceived 
the grandiose project of a continuous power extending 
from Berlin to Bagdad. Gradually she was brought to 
contemplate the necessity of a war for world - power ; 
and when the occasion came in 1914 she used it ; not, 
perhaps, deliberately fomenting war, hnt not unwilling 
to..w6loom6 it at a moment very favomable to herself, 
^thia view of the forces that were at work in these 
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years is a sound one, the real, ultimate cause of the 
World-War is to bo found in the growth and rivalries of 
the world-powers which we have been tracing, and in the 
fact that the strongest and proudest of the European 
peoples had been left behind in the race, and refused to 
accept this result iis final. Regarded in this light, all the 
strains and perils of the years before the war become 
intelligible, and tho conduct, of Germany in the final 
crisis becomes more explicable^ 

But if we are to do justice to tho painful and thrilling 
drama of these years, it will be well to review the char- 
acter of the group of giant-empires, each far surpassing 
in size the ancient empire of Rome, and each drawing 
its strength mainly or wholly from a nation-state of 
European stock, into whose hands the political destinies 
of the world seemed to have fallen. 

n, The World-Poweks ok the Eve oe Wah 

The oldest, and (by the rough tests of ajea, population, 
and natural resources) by far the greatest of these new 
composite world-states, was the British Empire, which 
included 12,000,000 square miles, or one-quarter of the 
land-surface of the globe. It rested upon the wealth, 
vigour, and skill of a population of 45,000,000 in the 
homeland, to which might be added, but only by their 
own consent, the resources of five young daughter- 
nations, whose population only amounted to about 
15,000,000. Thus it stood upon a rather narrow founda- 
tion. And while it was the greatest, it was also beyond 
comparison the most loosely organised of all these empires. 
It was rather a partnership of a multitude of states in 
every grade of civilisation than an organised and con- 
solidated dominion. Five of its chief members were 
completely self-governing, and shared in the common 
burdens only by their own free will. All the romaining 
members were organised as distinct units, though subject 
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to the general control of the home government. The 
resources of each unit were employed exclusively for the 
development of its own welfare. They paid no tribute ; 
they were not required to provide any soldiers beyond 
the minimum needed for their own defence and the 
maintenance of internal order. This empire, in short, 
was not in any degree organised for military purposes. 
It possessed no great land-army, and was, therefore, 
incapable of threatening the existence of any of its rivals. 
It depended for its defence firstly upon its own admirable 
strategic distribution, since it was open to attack at 
I singularly few points otherwise than from the sea ; it 
depended mainly, for that reason, upon naval power, and 
secure command of the sea-roads by which its members 
were linlced was absolutely vital to its existence. Only 
by sea-power (which is always weak in the offensive) 
could it threaten its neighbours or rivals ; and its sea- 
power, during four centuries, had always, in war, been 
employed to resist the threatened domination of any 
single power, and had never, in time of peace, been 
employed to restrict the freedom of movement of any 
of the world’s peoples. On the contrary, the Ereedom 
of the Seas had been established by its victories, and 
dated from the date of its ascendancy. The life-blood 
of this empire was trade ; its supreme interest was 
manifestly peace. The conception of the meaning of 
empire which had been developed by its history was not 
a conception of dominion for dominion’s sake, or of the 
exploitation of subjects for the advantage of a master. 
On the contrary, it had come to mean (especially during 
the nineteenth centruy) a trust ; a trust to he adminis- 
tered in the interests of the subjects primarily, and 
secondarily in the interests of the whole civilised world. 
That this is not the assertion of a theory or an ideal, but 
of a fact and a practice, is sufficiently demonstrated by 
two unquestionable facts ; the first, that the units which 
formed this empire were not only free feom all tribute 
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in. money or men, but were not even required to make 
any contribution towards the upkeep of the fleet, upon 
which the safety of all depended ; the second, that every 
port and every market in this vast empire, so far as they 
were under tbe control of the central government, were 
thrown open as freely to the citizens of all other states 
as to its own. Finally, in this empire there had never 
been any attempt to impose a uniformity of method or 
even of laws upon the infinitely various societies which 
it included : it irot merely permitted, it cultivated and 
admired, varieties of typo, and to the maximum practi- 
cable degree believed in self-government. Because these 
were the principles upon which it was administered, the 
real strength of this empire was far greater than it 
appeared. But beyond question it was ill-prepared and 
Hi-organised for war ; desiring peace beyond all things, 
and having given internal peace to one-quarter of the 
earth’s population, it was apt to be over-sanguine about 
the maintenance of peace. And if a great clash of empires 
should come, this was likely to tell against it. 

The second oldest — ^perhaps it ought to be described 
as the oldest — of the world-empires, and the second 
largest in area, was the Russian Empire, wMch covered 
8,500,000 square miles of territory. Its strength was 
that its vast domains formed a single continuous block, 
and that its population was far more homogeneous than 
that of its rivals, three out of four of its subjects being 
either of the Russian or of kindred Slavonic stock. Its 
weaknesses were that it was almost land-locked, nearly 
the whole of its immense coastline being either inaoeess- 
iblo, or ice-bound during half of the year ; and that it 
had not adopted modern methods of government, being 
subject to a despotism, w’orking through an inefficient, 
tyrannical, and corrupt bureaucracy. In the event of a 
European war it was further boiuid to sufiec from the 
facts that its means of communication and its capacity 
for the movement of groat armies were ill-developed •, 
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and that it -vvas far behind all its rivals in the control of 
industrial machinery and applied science, upon which 
modern warfare depends, and without which the greatest 
wealth of man-power is inelfective. At the opening of 
the twentieth century Russia was still pursuing the policy 
of Eastward expansion at the expense of China, which 
the other Western powers had been compelled to abandon 
by the formation of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. Able 
to bring pressure upon China from the landward side, she 
was not deterred by the naval predominance which this 
alliance enjoyed, and she still hoped to control Manchuria 
and to dominate the policy of Cliina. But these aims 
brought her in conflict vdth Japan, who had been prepar- 
ing for the conflict ever since 1895. The outcome of the , 
war (1904), which ended in a disastrous Russian defeat, - 
had the most profound influence upon the politics of 
the world. It led to an internal revolution in Russia. 
It showed that the feet of the colossus were of clay, and 
that her bureaucratic government was grossly corrupt 
and incompetent. It forbade Russia to take an effective 
part in the critical events of the following years, and 
notably disabled her from checking the progress of 
German and Austrian ascendancy in the Balkans. The 
weakness of Russia in the years following the Japanese 
war undoubtedly encouraged Germany in the belief that 
now was the time for resolute action. 

Measured by the crude test of area, the third of the 
great empires was that of France, which included some 
6,000,000 square miles, or nearly one-tenth of the land- 
surface of the globe. Some fragments of it, negligible in 
size, had survived from the earlier French colonial empire 
of the eighteenth century ; one valuable province, that 
of Algeria, which had been incorporated as a department 
and was represented in the French parliament, had been 
acquired in the first half of the nineteenth century. But 
the great hulk of this immense empire was a mushroom 
growth, dating only from the last quarter of the nine- 
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teenth century. Its principal section consisted of a 
liuge compact block stretching across the western half 
of North Africa from the Mediterranean to the Cuinea 
coast. The French Emph’e included some peoples — • 
the Berbers of North Africa and the peoples of Indo- 
Cliina — ^who had in the past shown a capacity for civili- 
sation. But in the main it was a dominion over primitive 
peoples, some of whom belonged to virile stocks, and 
offered a useful source of recruitment for the French 
army, which a dwindling poimlation made it difficult 
to maintain on a parity with the army of Germany. 
Very little of the French Empire was suitable for white 
settlement : in any case, France had no surplus of popu- 
lation to send abroad. Hence this emphe was, in a 
higher degree than its rivals, dependent upon the home- 
country, whose population numbered only 39,000,000 
and was gradually decUning. 

By the same rough test of area which we have applied 
in the case of the other world-powers, the United States 
came fourth ; for her empire included only 3,600,000 
square miles, of which 3,000,000 belonged to the home- 
territory. But this territory was as compact and con- 
tinuous as that of Russia, and, unlike the Russian Empire, 
it was neatly all good land, rich in every kind of natural 
wealth, and eminently adapted to be the home of white 
peoples ; wMe it had long sea-coasts, full of fine harbours, 
on two oceans. It was occupied by a rapidly growing 
population drawn mainly from the be.st European stocks : 
no other white man’s state could be compared with it 
in numbers or in wealth. When the Great War came, 
nearly one-fourth of the -w'hole wliite population of the 
world were citizens of the United States ; and though 
they formed only about 8 per cent, of the world’s popu- 
lation, they possessed 25 per cent, of the world’s wheat- 
supply, and a yet higher proportion of all the other 
main forms of wealth, coal and iron, oil and cotton. 
In every source ‘of material power, the American Empire 
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thus oxitweiglied all the rest ; and had her people chosen 
to organise themselves for war, they would have been 
irresistible. But they had no need of the resources of 
the backward lands for which the other emphes were 
striving. For this reason they had assumed ordy a 
negligible share of the responsibility for the governance 
of the non-European world which the other empires were 
lightly undertaldng ; and they were inclined to make a 
virtue of this disinterestedness. Separated by three 
thousand miles from Europe, and having no one to fear, 
they stood aloof from the rivalries of the other world- 
ompires, and escaped the burdens of militarism. Yet 
they could not fail to be interested, seeing that they were 
themselves drawn from all the European stocks. But 
this in itself provided another reason for aloofness. The 
difficult task of welding into a nation masses of people 
of the most heterogeneous races had been made yet more 
difficult by the enormous flood of immigrants, mainly 
from the northern, eastern, and south-eastern parts of 
Europe, which had poured into America during the last 
generation : they proved to be in many ways harder 
to digest than their predecessors, and they tended, in a 
dangerous way, to live apart and to organise themselves 
as separate communities. The presence of these organ- 
ised groups made it sometimes hard for the United States 
to maintain a quite clear and distinctive attitude in the 
discussions of the powers, most of which had, as it were, 
definite bodies of advocates among her citizens ; and it 
was perhaps in part for this reason that she had tended 
to fall back again to that attitude of aloofiress towards 
the affairs of the non- American world from which she 
seemed to have begun to depart in the later years of the 
last century. Although she had herself taken a hand in 
the imperialist activities of the ’nineties, the general 
attitude of her citizens towards the imperialist contro- 
versies of Europe was one of contempt or undisorimi- 
nating oondemnation. Her old tradition of isolation 
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from the affairs of Europe was still very strong — still 
the dominating factor in her policy. She had not yet 
grasped (indeed, who, in any country, had ?) the political 
consequences of the new era of world-economy into which 
we have passed. And therefore she could not see that 
the titanio conflict of empires which was looming ahead 
was of an altogether different character from the old 
conflicts of the European states, and that it must involve, 
for good or ill, the fortunes of the whole globe. Even 
when the war began she clung with obstinate faith to 
the belief that her tradition of aloofness might still be 
maintained. It is not siuprising, -when wo consider 
how deep-rooted this tradition was, that it took two 
and a half years of carnage and horror to convert her 
from it. 

There was no other world-power which could compare 
in mere magnitude with the four giants — the British, 
the Russian, the French, and the American Empires. 
Holland still preserved a rich dominion in the Malay 
Archipelago of some 730,000 square miles, but she did 
not aspire to rank among the Great Powers ; nor did 
Portugal, though she preserved a stagnant dominion of 
nearly 1,000,000 square miles in tropical Africa ; nor httle 
Belgium, though the rich valley of the Congo had fallen 
to her lot. Italy, filled with the pride of her recently 
won unity, and stimulated by the memories of old Rome, 
longed to rank among the imperial powers ; but she had 
only contrived to acquire some 200,000 square miles of 
torrid land on the borders of the Red Sea, a dominion 
of no value. 

Even Germany, the most powerful and the proudest 
state in Europe, had to be content with 1,600,000 square 
miles of territory. She felt herself dwarfed by the four 
giants. She felt that unless she acquired a world-empire 
worthy of her position in Europe and the world, she must 
in time sink to the second or third rank. She demanded 
her ‘ place in the sun.’ Convinced — not without reason 
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— ^that her people had shown a greater capacity for 
disciplined industry and a deeper respect for ordered 
knowledge than any other nation of the West, and 
conscious that her resoru’ces were far greater in proportion 
to the extent of her dominions than those of the European 
rivals who had distanced her in the race, she had become 
fixed in the resolve that these inequalities should he 
rectified in her favour. She would not submit to fall 
into the second rank among states. It was natural that 
she should feel thus ; natural, also, in view of her tradi- 
tions and the methods by which her position had been 
established, that she shoidd be ready to seek the satis- 
faction of her ambitions by force, if it could be attained 
in no other way. For the achievement of oversea 
dominion naval power was obviously necessary. Until 
the close of the nineteenth century the German navy had 
been of the third rank. In 1899 Germany set out to 
create a naval power which should be able to give pause 
to any rival, however great. By a remarkable effort 
of organisation she succeeded within a dozen years in 
raising her fleet to a strength and efficiency gi’eater than 
that of the British fleet before the effort began : when i 
the Great War opened, it was almost strong enough to 
challenge the British navy on equal terms — ^it could fight 
the battle of Jutland. Britain, whose existence de- 
pended upon the navy, was forced into a competition of 
armaments, and no persuasion could bring Germany to 
stop or even retard her strenuous construction. German 
writers and naval officers made no secret of their belief 
that a challenge to the naval power of Britain must be 
the next step m the triumphant progress of theh- country. 
The Kaiser himself proclaimed that her future lay on the 
sea : this was the way to world-power. Scarcely able to 
credit the seriousness of this challenge, Britain was 
nevertheless driven to change her international policy ; 
and with momentous results, departed from the attitude 
of aloofness from European conflicts which she had 
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hitherto maintained, and was drawn into a gradually 
increasing intimacy with the powers arrayed against 
Germany. 

Meanwhile Germany strove for new outlets, using 
every means to attain the ‘ place in the sun ’ she was 
determined to obtain. Tlic tale of these efforts, and of 
the means by which they were countered, fills the years 
from 1900 to the Great War. At every point, because 
of her ambition to achieve world-poAv'er, Germany was 
the disturbing factor. 

in. The Ambitious oe GBEittAisfy 

In an earlier chapter we have glanced at the many 
schemes whicli fioated before the minds of colonial 
enthusiasts in Germany. Hitherto they had all come 
to nothing. They were not abandoned ; in one guise 
or another German agents were actively at work in many 
parts of the world, waiting for opportunities and striving 
to create them. 

feut during the early years of the twentieth century 
German hopes came to be increasingly fixed upon an 
ambitious project which promised better than all the 
rest ; the project of establishing a continuous domination 
from the North Sea to the Persian Gxdf. Tliis project 
depended upon the possibility of obtaining an intimate 
luaion with, the Austro-Hungarian Empire — a union closer 
than a mere defensive alliance — together with an effective 
control over the decadent Turkish Empire, and a sufficient 
influence among the little Balkan States to ensure through 
communication. It was thus a scheme which depended 
not upon conquest and annexation,, but upon diplomatic 
influence and economic penetration^ 

No doubt it would bo a mistake to suggest that this 
grandiose project was deliberately planned and syste- 
matically earned out. It took shape gradually, as the 
coarse of events offered opportunities. But the course 
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of events was favourable, and as the immense possibilities 
of development in this direction opened out, the scheme 
became the darling project of German statecraft. If all 
the lands between the North Sea and the Persian Gulf 
could be effectively welded together under German 
leadership, they would extend to some 2,600,000 square 
miles, with a population of 150,000,000. (This formid- 
able power or group of powers would form a compact 
mass, occupying a central position in the old world, 
threatening the Russian ^Empire on one side and Egypt 
and India on the other ; ) it would have access to the 
North Sea, the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean, 
yet its communications would not be at the mercy of 
sea-power. CR is not surprising that a prospect so dazz- 
ling should have gradually captivated the imagination 
of many Germans, and appeared to be worth effort and 
sacrifice. The thoughljs of Germany turned more and 
more towards the Basti To Bismarck it had seemed 
that the Balkans were^ot worth the bones of a single 
Pomeranian grenadier. In the eyes of his successors 
their value had been so much enhanced that thev were 
worth the risks and horrors of a universal war, ^t was 
no accident that the immediate occasion of the Great 
War was a Balkan question.) 

During the years before the war this vagne but grandiose 
project gradually took shape. In the first place, the 
alliance with Austro-Hungaay became much more in- 
timate, and the Hahsburg empire sank to be almost a 
vassal of Germany. Bismarck had used the Austrian, 
alliance as a means of maintaining peace : he had supple- 1 
mented it by a Reinsurance Treaty vAth-Rusaia,. so that ' 
both powers were made to feel that they must not take 
any aggressive action in the Balkans, where they were 
rivals, without Germany’s consent. But the Reinsurance | 
Treaty was denounced in 1891 ; and now Austria felt' 
that she cotdd count upon German support for a forward 
policy in the Balkans. The ascendancy of the ruling 
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races in Austro-Hungary (Germans in Austria, Magyars 
in Hungary) -was tlneatened by nationalist movements 
among their subject peoples, especially the Slavs of 
Croatia and Slavonia, who were tending to turn towards 
their brothers in Serbia. To subjugate Serbia seemed 
almost a necessity for the maintenance of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, and this became a ])riiuo object of 
Austrian policy from 1903 onwards. But a docile Serbia 
was equally necessary for the groat sohenie of Gorman 
expansion, since the railways to Salonika and Constan- 
tinople ran through Serbia. The progressive subjection 
of Austrian policy to German inHuence was one of the 
most marked features of the ten years before the Great 
War. 

OvGr^urM8h„.pQJlii3y, also, Germany acquired a domi- 
nating mSuenoe, greater than any of the successive pro- 
tectors of Turkey had enjoyed during the nineteenth 
century. In the last years of the nineteenth century, 
under the abominable rule of Abdul Hamid, Turkey was 
in bad odour with Europe ; for Abdul Hamid was carrying 
out noassacres of the Armenians which put the Bulgarian 
atrocities of the ’seventies into the shade. In 1897 
Germany was able to win the lasting gratitude of the 
Turkish government by intervening between it and the 
other European powers who were protesting against the 
massacres. From that date Germany was all-powerful 
in Turkey. The Turkish army was reorganised under 
her control, and placed under the command of German 
generals, Most of the Turkish railways were acquired 
and managed by German companies. And presently the 
long-planned scheme of the Bagdad railway, which was 
to bring about the economic and military reorganisation 
of Asiatic Turkey, was set on foot under German manage- 
ment. It was nearly completed when the war broke 
out. The practical protectorate over Turkey which had 
thus been established gave to Germany a ground for 
posing as the patron of Mahomedanism throughout the 

N 
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world, since tKe Sultan of Turkey was tke head of the 
Mahomedan religion. In 1898, and again in 1904, the 
Kaiser made flamboyant speeches in which he invited 
Mahomedans everywhere to look to him as their pro- 
tector. Most of the Mahomedans outside the Ottoman 
Empire were subjects of Britain, Prance, and Russia. 

In 1908 Abdul Hamid was deposed by the Yoimg 
Turks ; and this revolution gave a shock, for a time, to 
the German ascendancy, especially as Austria, with 
German encouragement, seized the occasion to annex 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, still nominally Turkish pro- 
vinces, though mainly inhabited by Slavs of the Serbian 
stock. But the check was only momentary. The Young 
Turks were as amenable to influence or corruption as 
their predecessors. Their leaders, Enver and Talaat, were 
consumed with military ambitions, and profoundly ad- 
mired the military skill of the Germans : they soon 
returned to German suzerainty. A second shock was 
given to German influence when in 1911 Italy, the sleeping 
partner of the Triple Alliance, attacked and conquered 
the Turkish province of Tripoli. Germany did her best 
to restrain Italy, but in vain ; and the loyalty of the Turks 
was strained to breaking-jjoint. But in the next year 
the position was restored, when the Tuxldsh power in 
Europe was almost destroyed by the Balkan League, 
and they had no protectors to look to save Germany 
and Austria. When the Great War came, though the 
German power in Turkey was still a precarious influence 
rather than an established authority, it was strong 
enough to bring Turkey into the war on the German 
side. 

To establish a similar ascendancy over the Balkan 
states was mote diiScult ; for the Turk was the secular foe 
of all of them, and Austria stood in the way of the 
nationalist ambitions of both Serbia and Rumania : to 
bring these little states into an effective partnership with 
their natural enemies seemed an all hut impossible task. 
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Yet a good deal was done. In two of the four chief 
Balkan states German princes occupied the thrones — a 
Hohenzollern in Rumania, a Coburger in Bulgaria ; and 
in Greece the heir-apparent, Constantine, w^as honoured 
with the hand of the Kaiser’s sister. Western peoples 
imagined that the day had gone by when the policy of 
states could be deflected by such facts, especially as the 
Ballcan states all had democratic parliamentary consti- 
tutions. But kings could still play a great part in 
countries where the bulk of the electorate was illiterate, 
and where most of the class of professional politicians 
were open to bribes ; and so German kings were able to 
show their German sympatliies very effectually. King 
Carol of Rumania actually signed a secret treaty of 
alliance 'with Germany without consulting his ministers 
or parliament. King Ferdinand of Bulgaria was able, 
in the end, to draw bis subjects into an alliance with the 
Turks, who had massacred their fathers, against the 
Russians, who had saved them from destruction. King 
Constantine of Greece was able to keep his country out of 
the war at a moment when his government was anxious 
to join the Allies ; and to place every kind of difficulty in 
the way of the Allied campaign in Salonika. 

But kings could not do everything. They were not 
able, indeed they did not try, to prevent the formation 
of the Balkan League which in 1912 brought Bulgaria, 
Serbia, and Greece together in a common attack upon 
the Tmrk. This war, and the unexpected downfall of the 
Turkish power in Europe wliich was its result, gravely 
imperilled the great combination upon which Germany 
was learning to pin her hopes. If the League had held 
together, a new and happier era might have dawned for 
the Balkans ; but a dangerously independent block 
would have been established between Germany and 
Austria and the Turkish Empire. Unhappily for the 
Balkans and the world, but happily for German and 
Austrian ambitions, the League broke up over the question 
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of the division of the spoils : it was the intervention of 
Austria which made their original agreement impracti- 
cable. Bulgaria made war against her recent allieSj and 
was defeated. Isolated and embittered, she was now 
ready to use any means of restoring her position ; and this 
led her to put her trust in Germany. The Balkan League 
broke up in 1913 — the year before the Great War. If 
it had not broken up, the Great War would probably not 
have taken place. 

After this episode, Serbia — ^now greatly strengthened, 
and in control of the main railway lines of the Balkans 
— was the chief obstacle in the way of the Great Design, 
especially as she was now more dangerous to Austria 
than ever. Austria had long been anxious to attack 
her : she had been on tho point of doing so in 1909, in 
1912, in 1913 ; she had even gone so far as to prepare 
forged documents to justify the attack. On each occasion 
Germany had restrained her. In 1914 a new occasion 
came, with the murder of the Archduke at Sarajevo, 
Germany might have used her influence then as readily 
as before. She did not choose to do so ; perhaps because 
Serbia’s overthrow was necessary for the Great Design ; 
perhaps because Germany’s preparations for war were 
more perfect than they had ever been, and all the possible 
opponents were suffering from troubles at home which 
made it likely that they \TOuld stand aloof and look on 
while Serbia was crushed, any case, it was the grow- 
ing interest of Germany in Halkan and Turkish questions 
which made the war poasibley 

We have dwelt upon the great Berhn-Bagdad scheme, 
inchoate and indeffnite as it was, partly because it 
afforded the chief outlet for German hopes and ambitions 
during these years ; partly because it showed how the 
deshe to find some means of obtaining a sort of world- 
power comparable with that of the four giants was 
driving Germany into a policy which gravely endangered 
peace ; partly because it illustrates the constant anxieties 
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of tiicse yeatB, and provided the actual occasion of the "war. 
But in doing so "we have lost touch with chronology, and it 
is necessary to return to the other stirring events of the 
period. 

IV. Thi! Balance oe Power 

The resolution of Gennany to carve out for herself a 
worid-empiro worthy of her rank in tho world was the 
dominating fact of the years from 1900 to 1914. And 
since, in a now partitioned world, she could scarcely 
attain this end save at the expense of one or more of 
tho existing world-empires, these natinally began to 
thaw together in self-defence. The growhig closenes,s 
of their combination was as marked a feature of these 
years as the increasing control wielded by Germany over 
Austria and Turkey. 

Erance and Russia had formed an alliance in 1891 — 
after Bismarck had fallen, and his policy of restraint had 
been reversed. But their alliance had not at first been 
very intimate. It was only when Russia realised her 
weakness in the Japanese war, and when she saw that 
Germany was hacking the activities of Austria in the 
Balkans, that the alliance became intimate, and detailed 
plans were worked out by the allies for combined action 
in an anticipated war. 

But the most significant feature of these years was the 
withdrawal of Britain from her traditional attitude of 
isolation, and her gradual association with the Eranco- 
Russian group. This was a remarkable change. Until 
the last years of the nineteenth century Britain had been 
consistently friendly towards Germany : as late as 1808 
Ohamberlain had proposed an alliance between Britain, 
Germany, and America. France and Russia, on tho 
other hand, she had always regarded as her most danger- 
ous rivals ; she had watched with anxiety the activities 
of Russia in Central Asia, and of France in Africa and 
Indo-Ohina ; and all her navel programmes had been 
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calculated on, the basis of the combined naval strength 
of these two powers. But now there came a sudden 
change in the direction of British policy. The reason of 
the change was unmistakable. It was due to the strenuous 
activity of Germany in the creation of a powerful navy, 
and the declared resolve not only of important organs of 
German opinion, but of the Kaiser himself, that Germany’s 
future lay upon the sea, that she must win ‘ the admiralty 
of the Atlantic,’ that * the trident must be in her hands.’ 
If any power but Britain herself held ' the trident ’ which 
she had wielded throughout the modern age, the very 
existence of the British Empire, and the livelihood of 
the inhabitants of the British islands, would be imperilled. 
No challenge was so certain to arouse the anger and 
resolve of Britain as a challenge to the sea-power which 
was the very breath of her hfe. 

The challenge did not drive her to make formal alhance 
with Germany’s rivals : she did not do that until after 
the outbreak of war. But it made her feel that it would 
be wise to remove the causes of friction which had 
alienated her from these powers. Accordingly, in 1904 
she made an agreement or ‘ Entente ’ with Prance, which 
was followed in 1907 by a similar agreement with Russia : 
the three biggest world-powers came to an imderstandiag 
with one another. 

These agreements were in no sense alhances, even of 
a defensive kind ; they included no agreements, open or 
secret, for future military co-operation ; nor did they 
contain any reference to the fears of German aggression 
which had brought them about. Both were entirely 
concerned with the removal of existing causes of friction. 
They would not have been incompatible with similar 
understandings with Germany or any other power, and 
indeed Britain strove hard to reach such an understanding 
with Germany. 

f The Pranco-British agreement healed, for example, a 
i quarrel two hundred years old about fishing rights in 
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Ne'vyfoundland. Its oliiof provisions •were that Erance 
recognised the position of Britain in Egypt, and brought 
to an end the incessant opposition which liad hampered 
the reconstruction of that country ; while Britain recog- 
nised France’s prior right to intervene in Morocco, whicli 
sho liad liitherto denied. A part of the understanding 
was tho adoption of a treaty of arbitration between tlie 
two countries wdiioh became the model for scores of 
similar treaties between other countries in the following 
years. In the same way, the Rnsso-British agreement 
dealt with points upon which there had been friction 
between the two countries m Asia : Ru.s.sia pronu.sed 
not to interfere in Tibet, where the activities of her 
agents had recently alarmed the government of India ; 
and spheres of interest for the two powers, with a neutral 
zone between, were marked out in Persia. The agreement 
about Persia — made ■without any consultation of that 
country — ^was in itself undesirable, and led to unhappy 
results ; but at least it put an end to a rivalry that might 
have been dangerous. It is significant that both of these 
agreements were concerned ■with territories outside 
Europe. They were agreements between world-empires, 
whereby definite risks of clash between them were 
removed. Neither openly nor secretly was there any- 
thing more in them than this ; and so far as they went, 
they were contributions to the peace of the world. 

But they made cordial diplomatic co-operation possible 
between tho three world-powers ; and it was this which 
gave them their significance. They -would not have been 
made if the powers which made them had not come to 
the conclusion that co-operation, at least in the diplo- 
matio sphere, -was desirable. What drove them to this 
conclusion was their common distrust of German policy ; 
and to this extent the agreements can fairly be described 
as aimed against Germany, though neitW agreement 
contained any suggestion of common action for this 
purpose. Henceforth, however, tho three powers did in 
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fact co-operate more or less consistently in the diplomatic 
sphere ; and they nearly always found themselves in 
opposition to Germany. They held, and no doubt rightly 
held, that they were acting solely for the maintenance 
of peace ; and, in fact, they succeeded in staving off 
several successive crises. But it was not unnatm'al that 
Germany should regard these arrangements as an agree- 
ment between the three giant-empires who had divided 
the greater part of the world between them to deny her 
the satisfaction of her legitimate ambitions. 

In both of these agreements Britain assumed no 
obligations of any kind to give support to her new friends 
either in a military or in a diplomatic form, and she was 
careful throughout the years of their co-operation to 
guard herself against any definite commitment of this 
sort. She was so careful that when the crisis came both 
France and Russia were quite uncertain whether they 
could count upon her assistance or not ; though they 
begged her to declare herself on their side, and though 
they knew that her support was vital to them, neither 
of them ever even hinted that she was under any obliga- 
tion to give it. 

But in fact Britain was to some extent bound in 
hononr, not by the agreements but by the co-operation 
which followed them : she could not decently leave in 
the lurch friends with whom she had acted, if they 
pursued an honourable and straightforward policy. To 
a certain extent, also, she was bound by the agreements 
themselves. If the position of Russia in Persia had been 
challenged (which fortunately never happened) Britain 
would have found it difficult to refuse her support to 
Russia. And when the position of France in Morocco 
was actually challenged, Britain was bound in honour 
to support her. 

So much was this the case that on the two occasions 
(1906 and 1911) when the Morocco question threatened 
to bring about war, French and British officers took 
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eouiiael together to devise a plan, of joint military action 
in oat>e of need. On each occasion the British government 
was careful to make it plain that this involved no commit- 
ment, and that Britain could not be dr.av n into any war 
until Parliament had agreed ; and on the second occasion, 
in 1911, these declarations wore embodied in formal notes 
interchanged between the two governments, in order that 
there miglit ho no possibility of misunderstanding. But 
Jiowevor frank and sorupulous these declarations might 
be, it was obvious that the practice of co-operation 
necessarily involved, in certain events, honourable obliga- 
tions. Whether it was safe and right to assume these 
obligations is a question which will long be argued. The 
answer will depend upon the answers to two other ques- 
tions : whether, in the circumstances of that time, it 
was either possible or safe for Britain to remain in com- 
plete isolation ; and whether, in the last resort, she 
could have avoided the necessity of taking her share in 
a war upon which so much depended. At a later stage 
in this critical time Britain found herself drawn into an 
obligation more definite than she had yet assumed, 
though it was still an obligation of honour, not of definite 
contract. In 1912 the German naval menace had become 
so formidable that the main strength of the British navy 
had to he concentrated in the hiorth Sea ; and the 
Mediterranean was almost denuded of ships. By an 
agreement with Prance, which was generally known-— 
the results of it, indeed, could not have been concealed — 
the Prench fleet was concentrated in the Mediterranean. 
This arrangement, which was hold to be necessary for 
the safeguarding of the seas, involved at the very least 
an obligation of honour to defend the coasts of Prance 
should she be the victim of an aggressive attack. Bub 
it also ensured that Pranee would be careful not to run 
the risk, by any aggressive action on her part, of forfeiting 
the pr’oteetion which the British fleet could give. 

In any ease, the agreements of 1904 and 1907, and the 
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diplomatic co-operation which, followed them, brought 
Britain into a closer involvement in the European im- 
broglio than she had ever hitherto accepted. Three of 
the four giant-emphes were linked together in a resolve 
to prevent a violent disturbance of the status quo by the 
ambitions and dissatisfied power of Germany. The lists 
were set for the great clash of empires. It only remained 
to be seen whether tliis clash could by any means be 
averted ; and as time passed, and Germany chafed 
more restlessly against the restraint on her ambitions, 
the chance of averting it seemed to become less and 
less. 

Two main groups of difficulties emerged during those 
years, each of winch repeatedly brought the world to the 
verge of war. In both the difficulty arose directly or 
indirectly from the restless desire of Germany to find an 
outlet for her ambitions and a bigger ‘ place in the sun.’ 
The one arose from the situation in Morocco, and prim- 
arily concerned France ; the other sprang from the 
situation in the Balkans, and specially involved Austria 
and Russia. Both bore upon the development of the 
control of the European world-powers over the non- 
European world. It will be convenient to deal with them 
separately, though they overlapped chronologically. 

V. The Question oe Mokooco 

Morocco is a part of that single region of mountainous 
North Africa of which France already controlled the 
remainder, Tunis and Algeria. Peoples of the same 
type inhabited the whole region, but wMle in Tunis and 
Algeria they were being brought under the influence of 
law and order, in Morocco they remained in anarchy. 
Only a conventional line divided Morocco from Algeria, 
and the anarchy among the tribesmen on one side of the 
line inevitably had an unhappy effect upon the people 
on the other side of the line. More than once Fkanoe 
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had been compelled, for the sake of Algeria, to intervene 
in Morocco. It is impossible to exaggerate the anarchy 
which existed in the interior of tins rich and wasted 
country. It was, indeed, the most lawless region re- 
maining in the w'orld : when hlr. Bernard >Shaw wished 
to find a scene for a play in which the hero should be a 
brigand chief loading a band of rascals and outlaws from 
all countries, Morocco presented the only possible scone 
remaining in the world. And tliis anarchy w'UvS the more 
unfortunate, not only because tho country was naturally 
rich and ought to have been prosperou-s, hut also becamse 
it lay in close proximity to the great civili.sed states, and 
on one of the main routes of commerce at the entrance 
to the Mediterranean. In its ports a considerable traffic 
was carried on by Eimopean traders, but tliis traffic was, 
owing to the anarchic condition of the country, nothing 
like as great as it ought to have been. In 1905, 39 per 
cent, of it was controlled by French traders, 32 per cent, 
by British traders, 12 per cent, by German traders, and 
5 per cent, by Spanish traders. Manifestly this was a 
region where law and order ought to be established, in 
the interests of civilisation. The powers most directly 
concerned were in the first place France, with her neigh- 
bouring territory and her preponderant trade; in the 
second place Britain, whose strategic interests as well as 
her trading interests were involved ; in the third place 
Spain, which directly faced the Morocco coast ; while 
Germany had only trading interests involved, and so 
long as these were safeguarded, had no legitimate ground 
of complaint. If any single power was to intervene, 
manifestly the first claim was upon France. On the 
other hand, Germany saw in Morocco one of the few 
remaining unannexed territories which might help to 
satisfy her desire for world-power ; and she was reluctant 
to see it added to the already huge French Empire. 
This, as she justly concluded, was likely to be the result 
of French intervention. 
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In 1900 Prance had directed the attention of Europe 
to the disorderly condition of Morocco, and had proposed 
to intervene to restore order, on the understanding that 
she should not annex the country, or interfere with the 
trading rights of other nations. Some states agreed ; 
G-ermany made no reply, hut made no objection. But 
owing to the opposition of Britain, who was then on, 
had terms with Prance and feared to see an unfriendly 
power controlling the entrance to the Mediterranean, 
no action was taken ; and in the next years the chaos in 
Morocco grew worse. By the agreement of 1904 Britain 
withdrew her objection to French intervention, and 
recognised the prior political rights of France in Morocco, 
on the condition that the 6:^sting government of Morocco 
shoirld be maintained, that none of its territory should 
be annexed, and that ‘ the open door ’ should be pre- 
served for the trade of all nations. But, of course, it 
was possible, and even probable, that the existing Mo- 
roccan government could not be made efficient. In that 
case, what should happen ? The possibility had to be 
contemplated by reasonable statesmen, and provided 
against. But to do so in a pubho treaty would have been 
to condemn beforehand the existing system. Therefore 
a hypothetical arrangement was made for this possible 
future event in a secret treaty, to which Spain was made 
a party ; whereby it was provided that if the arrange- 
ment should break down, and France should estabhsh 
a definite protectorate, the vital part of the north coast 
should pass under the control of Spain. 

To the public part of these arrangements, which alone 
was of immediate importance, no objection was made 
by any of the other powers, and the German Chancellos 
told the Reichstag that German interests were not 
affected. France accordingly drew up a scheme of 
reforms in the government of Morocco, which the Sultan 
was invited to accept. But before he had accepted it 
the German Kaiser suddenly came to Tangier in his 
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yacht, had an interview with the Sultan in ivliich he 
urged him to reject the French demands, and made a 
public speech in which he declared himself the protector 
of the Mahomedans, asserted that no European power 
had special rights in Morocco, and announced his deter- 
mination to support tho ‘ independciifio and integrity ’ 
of Morocco. What was the reason for this sudden inter- 
vention —made without any previous communication 
with France ? Tlie main reason was that France’s ally, 
Russia, had just been soveroly defeated by Japan, and 
would not be able to take part in a European war. There- 
fore, it appeared, France might be bullied ; Britam 
might not be willing to risk war on sucli an issue ; the 
Entente of 1904 might be destroyed ; the extension of 
French influence might be prevented ; and the preserva- 
tion of a state of anarchy in Morocco would leave open the 
chance of a seizure of that country by Germany at a 
later date. But this scheme did not succeed. The 
Entente held firm. Britain gave steady support to 
France, as indeed she was bound in honour to do ; and 
in the end a conference of the powers was held at Alge^iras 
(Spain). At this conference the predomiuating right of 
France to political influence in Morocco was formally 
recognised ; but it was agreed that the government of 
tho Sultan should he maintained, and that all countries 
should have equal trading rights in Morocco. This was,' 
of course, the very basis of the Franco -British agreement. 
On the other hand, it negatived the plan of gradual 
annexation which France certainly entertained. Never- 
theless Germany regarded the result of tho Alge^iras 
Conference as a diplomatic defeat, because she had 
failed to proaorvo the chance of securing Morocco for 
herself. On point after point she had been defeated by 
the votes of the other powers, even her own ally, Italy, 
deserting her. 

But the German intervention had its effect. The 
Sultan had refused the French scheme of reform. The 
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elements of disorder in Morocco were encouraged to 
believe that they had the protection of Germany, and 
the activity of German agents strengthened this belief. 
The anarchy grew steadily worse. In 1907 Sir Harry 
Maclean was captm’ed by a brigand chief, and the British, 
government had to pay £20,000 ransom for his release. 
In the same year a number of European workmen engaged 
on harbour works at Casablanca were murdered by 
tribesmen ; and the French sent a force which had a 
year’s fighting before it reduced the district to order. 
In 1911 the Sultan was besieged in his capital (where 
there were a number of European residents) by insurgent 
tribesmen, and was persuaded to invite the French to 
send an army to his relief. There were some who believed 
that the Sultan was in no real danger, and that France 
was utilising an excuse to make a fresh attempt at control 
over Morocco. \ 

Germany took this view. She saw in the episode an 
opportunity of reopening the whole question. Morocco 
was no longer ‘ independent.’ The agreement of Alge^iras 
was dead. Therefore she resumed her right to put forward 
what claims she pleased in Morocco. Suddenly her gun- 
boat, the Panther, appeared off Agadir. This was meant 
as an assertion that Germany had as much right to 
intervene in Morocco as France. And it was accompanied 
by a demand that if France wanted to be left free in 
Morocco, she must buy the approval of Germany. The 
settlement of Morocco was to be a question solely between 
France and Germany. The Entente of 1904, the agree- 
ment of 1906, the Moroccan interests of Britain .(much 
more important than those of Germany), and the interests 
of the other powers of the Alge 9 iraa Conference, were to 
count for nothing. Germany’s voice must he the deter- 
mining factor. But Germany was willing to he bought 
off by concessions of French territory elsewhere — ^pro- 
vided that Britain was not allowed to have anything to 
say : provided, that is, that the agreement of 1904 was 
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scrapped. This -s'as a not too subtle way of trying to 
drive a wedge between two friendly powers. It did not 
succeed. Britain insisted upon being consulted. There 
was for a time a real danger of war. In the end peace 
was maintained by the cession by France of considerable 
areas in the Congo as the price of Germany’s abandon- 
ment of her claims in Morocco. But Morocco was left 
under a definite French protectorate ; and the German 
hope of finding an outlet in this direction had been 
finally defeated. 

It is probable that Germany never seriously meant 
to go to war for the sake of Morocco, though war seemed 
perilously near both in 1906 and in 1911. But the 
Moroccan episode had a profound influence in quickening 
the pace of the current as it swirled towards the cataract. 
On the one hand, the blustering and dictatorial methods 
which Germany thought fit to adopt drove the rival 
powers into closer association, and made them feel that 
in her existing temper it w'as extraordinarily difficult to 
maintain friendly relations with her. On the other hand, 
the diplomatic defeats of 1906 and 1911 (for so they 
were regarded) added strength to the war-party in 
Germany itself. It seemed plain that the banded world- 
powers stood in the way of Germany’s advance at every 
point. The moi’al was dra^vn that war was the only way 
out ; a Resh appeal to the sword, whereby every earlier 
stage in advance had been won, must be made before it 
was too late. 

Until the very eve of war there were important elements 
in the German government, including the Chancellor 
and (in liis more sober moods) the Kaiser, who regarded 
the idea of war with aversion, and hoped that Germany 
might get her way by negotiation, and by sowing dissen- 
sion among her rivals. It is probable that a majority 
in the Reiclistag w^ould have given its support to this 
party, liad the Reichstag over been admitted to the 
arcana of foreign politics. But the peace-party were 
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hampered hy the fact that they also shared a view of 
Germany’s rights and claims wliich could scarcely have 
been satisfied without war. They did not want war ; 
but they set before themselves aims wliich almost necessi- 
tated war. And there was always a formidable party 
which had no patience with these hesitations, and was 
eager to draw the sabre. It included the men of the 
General Staff, backed by the numerous Pan-Gorman 
societies and newspapers. The issue of the Morocco 
question in 1911 played into the hands of the men of 
violence ; and from this moment began the last strenuous 
burst of military preparation which preceded the war, 
In 1911 was passed the first of a series of Army Acts 
for the increase of the already immense German Army, 
and still more for the provision of vast equipment and 
the scientific apparatus of destruction ; two further Acts 
for the same purpose followed in 1912 and in 1913. In 
1911 also was published General Bemhardi’s famous 
book, wliich defined and described the course of future 
action, and the aim which Germany must henceforth 
pursue with all her strength : Weltmacht oder Niedergang, 
world-power or downfall. 

VI. The Balkan Problem 

It is needless to dwell in detail upon the events in the 
Balkans, which were the second main source of trouble 
during these di.stressful years, and on three occasions (in 
1908-9, 1912, and 1913) brought Europe within measur- 
able distance of war : we have already discussed them in 
their bearing upon German aspirations after world-power. 
The attitude of Germany in 1908, when she gave whole- 
hearted support to the quite illegitimate annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria in defiance of treaty- 
rights, coming as it did between the first and the second 
Moroccan crises, convinced the Entente Powers that the 
Central Powers were prepared to ride roughshod over all 
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restetance in the pursuit of their ambitions, cand that this 
made war almost inevitable. It contributed to make 
thoir diplomatic co-operation more intimate, and helped 
to confirm Germany in the belief that they were bent upon 
blocking every path of advance which she desired to 
follow. In 1908 the Central Powers got their way by 
blustering. But this was only because Russia was still 
suffering from the effects of the Japanese war and the 
revolution wliich followed it, and liad to swallow her 
wrath. This state of things would not last ; Russia set 
herself to strengthen her military organisation in pre- 
paration for the coming cla.sh. She was humiliated by 
the feeling that she liad deserted the little Slav state of 
Serbia, where the annexation of Serb populations by 
Austria had aroused a passion of nationalist resentment. 
But this Serbian movement also convinced Austria, and 
perhaps Germany, that Serbia was dangerous ; dangerous 
to Austria because of the nationalist sentiment to which 
she could appeal in the Austrian provinces that have 
been united with her since the war ; dangerous also to 
the great Berlin-Bagdad project, since she controlled the 
main railways. Austria contemplated an attack upon 
her in 1909, and prepared forged documents to justify 
the onslaught. Germany put a veto upon this act ; the 
peace-party still had the upper hand at Berlin. But 
already the causes which marie Serbia the starting-point 
of the Great War were at work. 

The events of 1912 and 1913, coming as they did upon 
the heels of defeat in Morocco and after the Italian 
seizure of Tripoli had shaken tho loyalty of the Turks, 
had still more important effects. The formation and 
triumph of the Balkan Ijcague and the collapse of Turkey 
endangered the great Berlin-Bagdad project, now Ger- 
many’s chief hope j behind the Balkan League Germany 
suspected that the influence of Russia was at work. And 
d^lfchough the break-up of the League in 1913 improved 
He outlook, the defeat of Bulgaria left Serbia in a stronger 

o 
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position than ever. In 1912 and again in 1913 Austria 
projected onslaughts upon Serbia, as in 1909. She was 
still held in restraint by Germany ; but perhaps now the 
reason was that the time was not ripe, for there was no 
restraining hand when the next occasion offered in 1914. 
The time was not ripe because since 1911 Germany had 
been engaged, as we have seen, upon colossal military 
preparations, which were not yet complete. The war- 
party was winning the upper hand, and was getting 
ready for a possible war against the opposing powers. 
If such a war would come, the British navy would 
have to be dealt with. Por that purpose the ICiel 
Canal had to be deepened in order that battleships of 
the new Dreadnought type might pass freely and safely 
between the North Sea and the Baltic. The Canal 
was not ready until June 1914 — just a month before 
Germany at last gave to Austria a free hand to deal 
with Serbia. 

Meanwhile the rival powers were engaged in equally 
strenuous preparation. Russia, aided by loans from 
Prance, was building strategic railways to facilitate the 
transport of armies towards the German Rentier. They 
were not ready when the war began ; but the German 
strategic railways on the Belgian border were ready. 
Prance imposed upon the whole of her manhood the 
obligation of serving in the army for three instead of 
two years. Even Belgium hastily adopted compulsory 
military service in 1913. Britain had meanwhile re- 
organised her small professional army, created a Terri- 
torial Force, and begun the training of a large officer- 
class in all the universities and pubho schools. She 
did not attempt to introduce compulsory service : had 
she done so, she would probably have precipitated 
the war. 

Europe was obviously nearing the cataract. Quite 
apart from anything that might happen in 1914, it was 
plain that the European situation, and in particular 
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Germany’s failnre to obtain satisfaction for her ambitions 
of world-power, had made the menace of war extra- 
ordinarily imminent. 

VII. Thu Attempt to avoid War 

But it may well be asked, and the future liistorian will 
certainly ask, whether nothing had been done to reduce 
the inflammation, whether no attempt had been made to 
satisfy Germany’s legitimate osjurations. When all is 
said that can he said about the hectoring methods of 
Gorman diplomacy and lier lack of respect for the senti- 
ments and ambitions of other powers, it remains true that 
she had a grievance : she had obtained a share of the 
non-European world whoUy disproportionate to her status 
among nations ; and now that ‘ world-power ’ was recog- 
nised as the test of greatness among states, it was natural 
that she should desire it. It may be that this new stan- 
dard of greatness was a false and vicious one ; but this 
answer could scarcely be given by the three empires which 
had taken the lion’s share in the partition of the world, 
and which were now, as Germany believed, combining 
to debar her from every opportunity of rectifying the 
balance. 

There ie no evidence that this broad issue was over 
seriously discussed by the Entente Powers. Had it been 
raised, their natural reaction would have been to assume 
that any addition to the power of Germany would only 
increase the dangers of war, and encourage her in her 
dictatorial methods. 

It can, however, be claimed that Britain did her best 
to reduce the inflammation of armaments, to remove 
Germany’s apprehensions that she was encircled by a 
ring of enemies, and to explore the possibility of finding 
some means of satisfying her legitimate aspirations with- 
out turning the world upside down. Erom 1908 onwards 
she had made repeated attempts to persuade Germany 
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to accept a mutual disarmament or retardation of naval 
construction. All these advances were met by a con- 
temptuous negative ; they were perhaps taken as signs 
of weakness. In 1912, when the war-cloud was begin- 
ning to be black, Britain made a more definite advance. 
The German newspapers were full of talk about the British 
policy of ‘ encircling ’ Germany in order to attack and 
destroy her, wliioh they attributed mainly to Sir Edward 
Grey. It was a manifest absurdity, since the Eranco- 
Russian alliance was formed in 1801, at a time when 
Britain was on bad terms with both Prance and Russia, 
and the agreements later made with these two countries 
were wholly devoted to removing old causes of dispute. 
But the German people obviously beheved it, and the 
steady diplomatic co-operation of the Entente Powers 
gave some apparent justification for the belief. Perhaps 
the German government also believed it ? Britain 
resolved to remove this apprehension. Accordingly in 
1912 Lord Haldane was sent to Germany with a formal 
and definite statement, authorised by the Cabinet, to the 
effect that Britain had made no alliance or understanding 
which was aimed against Germany, and had no intention 
of doing so. That being so, since Germany need have no 
fear of an attack from Britain, why should not the two 
powers agree to reduce their naval expenditure ? The 
German reply was that to stop the naval programme was 
impossible, but that construction might be delayed, ou 
one condition — ^that both powers should sign a formal 
agreement drawn up by Germany. Each power was to 
pledge itself to absolute neutrality in any European war 
in which the other was engaged. Each power was to 
undertake to make no new alliances. But this agreement 
was not to affect existing aUiances or the duties arising 
under them. This proposal was an obvious trap, and the 
German ministers who proposed it mnst have had the 
poorest opinion of the intelligenoo of English statesmen 
if they thought it was lihely to be accepted. Por it left 
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Germany, in conjunction uath Austria, free to attack 
Erance and Russia. It left the formidable Triple Alliance 
unimpaired. But it tied the hands of Britain, who had 
no existing European alliances, enforced neutrality upon 
her in such a war, and compelled her to look on idly and 
wait her turn. In the recent war, if such an agroement 
had been concluded, Germany could have pleaded that 
she was bound to take jiart by the terms of her alliance 
with Austria, who began it ; but Britain would have been 
compelled to stand aloof. The attempt to reassure 
Germany was thus a failure. 

It was yet more creditable to the British government 
of these years that, in spite of the fevered and embittered 
feeling of the time, they made an honest endeavour, so 
far as lay in their power, to find the means of satisfying 
reasonable German aspirations. They agreed to the 
Bagdad railway project, upon which so muoh hung, in 
spite of the fact that the growth of German power in that 
region might be regarded as a menace to India. They 
negotiated a Colonial Treaty, whereby it was proposed to 
assure to Germany rights of pre-emption over Portu- 
guese and other territories in A&ica should the present 
possessors of these lauds be willmg to dispose of them. 
This treaty was ready for confirmation in Juno 1914. 
Its recognition of Gorman claims wus so frank that the 
German colonial enthusiast, Paul Rohrhach, admitted 
when he saw it that it met every reasonable demand. 
The only reason wLy it wns not signed was that the 
German government refused to allow it to he made 
public, and Sir Edward Grey refused to sign any treaty 
which had not been approved by Parliament. Perhaps 
in any case such a treaty, necessarily hypothetical in its 
provisions, would not have satisfied the aspirations of 
Germany. But in dime 1914 it came too late. The 
militarists were already in the saddle ; the peace-party 
in Germany had been overthrown. 

One last attempt the British government made in the 
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frenzied days of negotiation which, preceded the war. 
Sir Edward Grey had begged the German government to 
make any proposal wliioh would make for peace, and 
promised his support beforehand ; he had received no 
reply. He had undertaken that if Germany made any 
reasonable proposal, and France or Russia objected, he 
would have nothing further to do with France or Russia. 
Still there was no reply. Imagining that Germany might 
still be haunted by what Bismarck called ‘ the nightmare 
of coalition,’ and might be rushing into war now because 
she feared a war in the future under more unfavourable 
conditions, he had pledged himself, if Germany would 
only say the word which would secure the peace, to 
use every effort to bring about a general rmderstanding 
among the Great Powers which would banish all fears of 
an anti-German combination. It was of no use. The 
reply was a suggestion that Britain should bind herself 
to neutrality on terms which would have allowed Germany 
to attack France through Belgium (which Britain and 
Germany were alike bound by treaty to defend), and, 
after the anticipated victory over France, to annex the 
whole of the Ikench colonial empire. These were con- 
ditions which Britain could not have accepted without 
the most profound dishonour. And if she had, for the 
sake of momentary peace, thus disgraced and humiliated 
herself, she would have known, as she looked on help- 
lessly at the ruin of her friends, that her own turn must 
soon come. 

The vaulting ambitions of Germany, and her visions of 
world-power, had thus forced upon the world a desperate 
struggle in which the destinies of the whole globe were 
involved, as in no other war that had ever been fought 
in history. 



X 


THE WORLD- WAR AND ITS RELATION TO THE 
EXPANSION OF EUROPE 

I. Responsibility eob the War 

Ie wo have been right in the analysis of causes and 
events contained in the last chapter, the dreadful conflict 
of 1914-18, w'hioh drew almost the whole world into its 
vortex, and nearly brought about the downfall of civil- 
isation, was ultimately due to the unsatisfied ambitions 
of a single power. But it was also, in a real sense, 
the culmination of that long process, extending over 
four centuries, whereby European civilisation had 
acquired the mastery of the world ; and in the glare 
of the great conflagration the results of this process, 
and the problems which it had created, stood forth in 
high' relief. 

</lBecause the war was in some sense the outcome of 
the whole European imperialist movement, there are 
some who insist that we ought not to lay the blame upon 
Germany. The ambitions of Germany, though they were 
more ruthless and unflinching, were after all of a piece 
with the ambitions of all the imperialist pow'ers which 
have thrown themselves into the race for extra-European 
possessions. Should they not all share the blame 1 
Does not the responsibility for tliis ddbdch of civilisation 
rest upon the whole frenzy of imperialism which has 
brought the greater part of the non-European world imdor 
the domination of Europe t) If the European powers 
had abstained from this fierce competition, if they had 
been content to leave the non-European world to deter- 

sis 
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mine its own. f^te, there need, on this view, have been no 
World-War. J 

There is a sense in which these statements are the most 
obvious of platitudes ; but they do not help us to a 
sane judgment upon a great historical process which has 
shaped and is shaping the destinies of humanity. Let 
us state the point a little differently. If, in order to 
avoid the risks of conflict, the densely populated and 
progressive countries of Europe had been content to 
keep all their children within their own borders, and had 
let them die off for lack of the means of sustenance when 
almost empty lands, peopled only by scattered savages, 
lay waiting to be occupied, or, at most, bad allow'ed tbeir 
surplus manhood to find its own way into these empty 
lands, without the indispensable support and direction 
which only organised government can give — for the 
same reason, the inexhaustible enterprise of Western 
industry had been content to do without the raw materials 
which only the undeveloped countries could yield in 
sufficient abundance, or bad been left free to exploit 
these resources without the supervision and control 
which even a bad government can give — ^if, fin short, 
Europe had deliberately restrained herself from all 
direct contact, of a pohtioal kind, with the non-European 
world, of a surety there would have been no World-War. 
But the hypothesis is a preposterous one ; and it may 
be added that while, on this hypothesis, there would 
have been no World-War, there would also have been 
no world -imity, such as we see drawing nearer, the out- 
come the world-ranging activities of the European 
peoples. \ 

(To layuihe blame for the great disaster, not upon those 
whose action immediately caused it, and who could quite 
definitely have avoided it bad they so willed, but to lay 
it rather upon a vast process which has been at work for 
four centraies, is indeed a sort of flaccid and sentimental 
fatalism, .„an abnegation of our responsibility for 
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forming clear moral judgments. It does not help us to 
understand or to guide wisely the forces by which our 
destinies are being shaped. 

(_It is true that if Em’opfe had not expanded her trade 
and her influence in the non-European world, and had not 
thereby brought all humanity within a single political 
system, there would have been no World-War.) It is 
equally true that if there were no rain, there would be 
no floods ; but even the dwellers in a flood-devastated 
land will not find any consolation in such a platitude, or 
any help in the task of making their homes safe, (tt is 
true, again, that the careers of all the conquering "and 
civilising peoples have been often defiled by greed, by 
cruelty, by needless violence, and that none of the nations 
is wholly virtuous. It is also true that Germany had 
been robbed by Fate of the share of the outer world 
which would naturally have fallen to her. But neither 
the defects of other nations nor the had fortune of Ger- 
many can excuse the crime of 1914, the crime of precipi- 
tating a World-War which could have been avoided. In 
spite of the fever of European imperialism and the 
frictions which it oaused, the World-War would not have 
happened if the German government had been able to 
display even that moderate degree of restraint and respect 
for the reasonable claims of others which has not been 


b^ond the reach of other governments.’^ 

(Jhe World-War was the outcome, but not the neces- 
sary outcome, of the process whereby the civilisation 
of Europe has conquered and unified the globe. Equally 
it was the outcome, but not the necessary outcome, of 
the immense labours of scientific research which have 


placed in the hands of humanity a new mastery over 
the forces of Nature, and a vastly increased power either 
for destruction or for well-doing. "^It is the task of the 


leaders of humanity in the future so to arrange that 
we may reap the benefits wlule avoiding the possible evil 
consequences of these august and tremendous processes. 
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n. WoELD-wiDE Character oe the War 

When the long-awaited storm at length bnrst, it 
appeared to half the world to be merely a conflict between 
the two groups of Great Powers which had been watching 
one anotherj and arming against one another, for twenty 
years ; merely the last, though the most terrible, of that 
long series of Balance-of-Power struggles which had 
recurred at intervals during the course of modern history ; 
and at first every nation which could do so held it to 
be its duty to stand aloof from the war and, if possible, 
to make profit out of it. 

But because the great world-states which had grown 
up during the nineteenth century were involved, the 
conflict necessarily took on from the first a world-wide 
character wliioh sharply differentiated it from every 
earlier European war. Gradually it became clear that 
no people on the earth could be indifferent to its issue ; 
and as the desperate fight wore on, one state after 
another was drawn in, tiU almost the whole world was 
engaged. 

At the outset it was a war between Germany and 
Austria on the one hand, and the Triple Entente of 
Russia, Prance, and Britain on the other, while the 
two little states of Belgium and Serbia were involved 
because they were the victims of Germany in the one 
case and of Austria in the other. But Germany, Russia, 
Prance, and Britain were world-states ; and their war- 
fare already involved more than half the land-area of 
the world, in Asia, Africa, Australasia, America. Paith- 
ful to her alliance with Britain, Japan early declared 
against Germany ; and the war was extended to the Par 
East. Turkey was drawn in on the side of Germany ; 
and the whole of the Near East was involved. Bulgaria 
presently linked her fortunes with those of Germany, 
and gave to the Central Powers the advantage of a con- 
tinuous front. Meanwhile Italy, deserting the Triple 
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Alliance because she recognised the menace which 
threatened the world, threw her weight upon the side 
of the Allies ; and ere long Rumania on the east and 
Portugal on the west committed their fortunes to the 
same cause, while the accession of Greece was only- 
delayed by the German sympathies of her king. 

By the time the war had lasted for two years, the 
greater part of the world had been drawn into the vortex : 
all Europe, save a few trembling neutrals ; all Asia, save 
Persia, Cliina, and Siam ; all Australasia and the isles 
of the Pacific ; all Africa except Abyssinia and the 
negligible dominions of Spain. Only the Americas stood 
aloof ; and even in the Americas Canada, the British 
and Erenoh West Indies, Guiana, and the Ealklands 
were engaged. The flames of war -wrapped the world 
round. 

Yet even this was not enough. Thanks to her long 
preparation, her mastery of the arts of war, and the 
compact and defensible position of her own and her 
allies’ territories, Germany was still more than holding 
her own against the gro-wing numbers and the vast 
resources of her enemies. At the end of 1916 she still 
seemed to be unconquerable. But according to the 
testimony of her military dictator, Ludendorff, she was 
at that date reduced to a critical condition. She 
resorted to the desperate remedy of unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare as her only hope of safety. And that 
brought in the United States, followed by most of the 
remaining neutrals who lay beyond the reach of her 
arms. It was as if Destiny had decreed that the whole 
world must be compelled to engage in a common effort, 
in order that it might learn that the welfare of each 
depended upon the welfare of all. Every people had 
to be taught that it had now become impossible for any 
state to wash its hands of responsibility for the common 
weal, or to disentangle itself from the network of relation- 
ships which now overspread the globe. 
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When the United States entered the fray in 1917, after 
standing aloof during two and a half years, the universal 
character of the struggle, and its momentous significance 
in the history of humanity, stood clearly revealed. Of 
all the nations in the world the United States was the 
most completely dominated by a tradition of aloofness 
from international concerns ; of all nations she could 
most safely adopt this attitude. When this powerful 
tradition was broken down, and when even America 
was driven to realise that the New World cannot be 
severed from the Old, that no nation can shake off its 
share of responsibility for the world’s welfare, and that 
we are all now unfilterably one another’s keepers, a great 
moment in human history was reached. Its significance 
was underlined when the entry of the United States was 
followed by the entry of China and Siam, of Brazil and 
a group of South and Central American Republics. They 
could do little or nothing to influence the course of the 
war. But their action showed that the world had become 
a single political unit. 

This, indeed, amid all its ugliness and misery, was the 
outstanding lesson of the Great War: that it demon’ 
strafced in an unmistakable way how far the world had 
been brought, by the expansion of Europe, on the road 
towards unity ; and how complete had become the inter- 
dependence of all peoples. 

The long series of wars which had marked the stages 
in the expansion of Europe had undergone a gradual 
widening of range, a gradual increase in the number of 
lands and peoples whose fortunes these wars showed to 
be intertwined with one another. The wars of Louis xrv. 
were fought not in Europe alone, hut in North America 
and the West Indies ; but they were still waged almost 
wholly by the European peoples. The Seven Years’ War 
involved Red Indian tribes in America and ruliag princes 
in India ; but the significance of these conflicts for 
themselves was as yet scarcely perceived by these peoples, 
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and they did not see that their fate was now Imked 
with that of Europe. The Napoleonic War involved the 
peoples of North and South America, it changed the 
history of South Africa, it brought Egypt and Syria into 
European politics, it caused conflicts in Java and the 
Straits of Malacca, it drew into its vortex the great 
powers of India, and almost brought about the political 
unification of that vast land. The significance of these 
events could not be wholly missed ; and the nineteenth 
century opened with a strildng demonstration, of the 
interdependence of Europe and the non-European world, 
especially in the gigantic trade struggle which Napoleon 
waged against Britain. But even so, the moral was not 
yet driven home ; the major part of the world’s popula- 
tion probably never heard of the Napoleonic War, and 
was not consciously influenced by its reactions. Then 
came the rapid development of the nineteenth century, 
which brought the whole world under the influence of 
Europe ; and the Great War, when it came, directly and 
obviously affected every corner of the earth. TMs is, 
perhaps, the aspect of the Great War upon which future 
historians will especially dwell. It was the first event 
in human history in which the whole of humanity was 
directly and consciously concerned ; in which every race 
and tribe of men knew, however dimly, that the fortunes 
of all were alike at stake. 

Though the fiercest paroxysms of fighting were con- 
centrated in Europe, every continent and every sea was 
the scene either of actual fighting, or of strenuous labours 
to provide the materials of war. In Africa there were 
set campaigns in Cape Colony and German South-Wesfc, 
in the Cameroons and the Congo, in Togoland, in East 
Africa ; there were movements of tribesmen in Morocco 
and Tripoli and the Libyan desert ; there was fierce 
fighting on the borders of Egypt. No single tribe in all 
Africa can have been unaware of the gigantic conflict, 
or have failed to understand that its own fortunes were 
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involved. Every part of Asia was directly affected. 
Mesopotamia was traversed by armies of white men for 
the first time since Trapn ; Palestine and Syria were 
the scenes of campaigns on a far vaster scale than the 
Crusades. The tribes of Arabia were in the field, as 
never since the time of the Prophet’s immediate successors. 
All the peoples of Asia Minor were turned to the business 
of war. The momitains of Armenia witnessed the final 
tragedy of an ancient race. Persia was turned upside 
down. India sent out armies to many parts of the world, 
as never before in her history. Over the limitless expanse 
of Siberia every man and every beast of burden urns 
drawn into the service of the war. China saw armies of 
Japanese and Indians and Englishmen besetting the 
fortress of Kiao-ohan. The Indian Ocean was the scene 
of commerce-raids and bombardments. The Pacific was 
scoured by hostile fleets, and conquering forces landed 
in Samoa and New Guinea and the Bismarck Archipelago. 
All the young manliood of Australia and New Zealand 
was in the fighting lines. Even the Americas could not 
hold aloof. Naval battles were fought off Coronel and 
the Falkland Islands, and a fugitive German vessel was 
himted to its fate on the shores of Robinson Crusoe’s 
desert isle. Ships were sunk off the very harbour of 
New York. And all the factories and all the ranches of 
North and South America found occupation in supplying 
the armies with food and munitions. From Kamchatka 
to Peru, from Nova Zembla to the Falklands, the whole 
world was drawn into the vortex ; and those who felt 
the strain in no other way, felt it in the universal rise 
of prices and the shortage of the products of European 
mills and factories which had insensibly become neces- 
saries during the previous half-century. 

But the most poignant evidence of the unity -in-disunity 
which had now been brought to the world was given by 
those grim, endless fighting-lines which were drawn across 
Europe from the Straits of Dover to Gallipoli, and from 
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the Baltic to the Black Sea. When the ktiighthood of 
Europe gathered at Nicomedia for the First Crusade, 
Fulcher of Chartres rose to an almost lyric fervour as 
he catalogued the assembled peoples whose confluence 
proved the unity of Christendom. When Napoleon col- 
lected his hosts for the Moscow campaign, the world was 
dazzled by the multitude of peoples whom he had brought 
under a single dominion. But these were trifling assem- 
blages in comparison with the legions who flocked from 
every corner of the earth to fight the world’s battle on the 
Mstorio soil of Europe. On the one hand were Germans, 
Austrians, Magyars, Rumans, Czechs, Poles, Bulgars, 
Turks, and Arabs, manning the lines of a vast beleaguered 
fortress. On the other hand, holding on with improvised 
and at first ill-equipped forces against the sallies of the 
besieged, were innumerable hosts of Britons, Frenchmen, 
Belgians, Italians, Russians, Portuguese, Serbs, Greeks, 
Rumanians. These were European peoples, defending 
their homes. But beside them stood Canadians, Aus- 
trahans, South Africans, New Zealanders, Newfound- 
landers, and, in the end, also Americans, who had crossed 
thousands of miles of ocean to spend their lives in a cause 
which was only theirs because it was the cause of the 
whole world. Yet these were, after all, the sons of 
Europe. But what miracle had brought into the same 
battle-line Sikhs and Dogras from the hot plains of the 
Punjab, Mahrattas from the uplands of the Deccan, 
Rajputs from the oases of the Indian desert, Gurkhas 
from the high Himalayas, gallant Maoris from remote 
New Zealand, Sudanese fiom the upper waters of the 
Nile, dusky Berbers from the mountains of Atlas, blaok 
warriors from Senegal, high-cheeked Mongols from Annam 
and Cambodia ; while behind the lines, busy upon neces- 
sary services, were armies of Chinamen, negroes of many 
races, Burmans and Assamese from the remote East ? 
It was, no doubt, a terrible thing that all these peoples 
should he gathered together for purposes of destruotiou. 
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But at least they were gathered together for a oommon 
purpose, men of every race and tongue, from all the 
continents and islands of the globe. The interdependence 
of the whole world had been established ; the Great War 
had demonstrated it, and could not undo it. 

It was only by degrees that most of the peoples realised 
the universal character of the war. But the most signifi- 
cant thing in the early stages was the swiftness with 
which this realisation was reached by the peoples of the 
British Commonwealth, that strange and loose compost 
of diverse peoples which, just because it girdles the world 
and yet is hnked with Europe through its common 
centre, is more in touch with world-movements than 
other human societies. The self-governing members of 
this Commonwealth were under no compulsion to take 
part in the conflict ; if they had wished to stand aloof, 
they could have done so, and if we may judge by Bern- 
hardi’s anticipations, Germany had calculated upon their 
doing so, But from the first moment of the war they 
grasped its significance, and gave all their strength, 
without exception and without reserve. ‘ When England 
is at war, Canada is at war ’ ; ‘To the last man and the 
last shilling Australia will suirport the cause of the 
Empire ’ ; these were proclamations, by free societies 
far removed from the controversies of Europe, to which 
history affords no parallel ; and deeds moro than made 
good these brave words, not in Canada and Austraha 
only, but hi all the self-governing dominions. The 
Commonwealth had taught them the meaning of mutual 
responsibility ; they had a real comprehension of the 
significance of a great moment in the world’s history. 
Even more striking was the response of the princes and 
peoples of India, whom no common ancestry bound to 
the common cause. Not under any compulsion, but 
willingly, the princes lavished gifts and offers of service ; 
while hundreds of thousands of fighting men, especially 
ftom the north-west, enlisted for service in remote 
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countries of wMch. their fathers had never even heard. 
In like manaer the princes of Malaysia, the peoples of 
Pacific isles, and the chieftains of primitive African 
tribes hastened to assert their loyalty, to send such gifts 
as they could contrive, and to offer their personal service 
for a cause which they knew dimly to he their own cause 
and the world’s. When every discount that can he 
suggested has been made, here was a denaonstration of 
cohesion and of common sympatliiea between peoples 
whose history and traditions had very little in common, 
the like of which had never been seen before in human 
history. 

It was the structure and tradition of the British 
Commonwealth which made possible this impressive and 
spontaneous co-operation. If the invisible links that 
bound together the members of this great partnership 
of peoples had proved less strong, there can be scarcely a 
doubt that a German victory would have come about in 
the first year of the war, and the history of the world 
would have been changed. It was the sense of imity 
among widely varying peoples scattered over the globe 
which the free structure of the Commonwealth created 
that saved civilisation from wreck, and gave time for the 
rest of the world to mobilise its forces. Had oiroum- 
stances and tradition made it possible for the other 
civilised peoples outside Europe to grasp the situation as 
swiftly as it was grasped by tbe members of the British 
Commonwealth, the length of the war would have been 
halved, millions of precious lives would have been saved, 
and the economio collapse which now afflicts us would 
have been averted. Lacking the reminder of mutual 
responsibility wMoh tbe structure of the British Common- 
wealth gave to its members, America and the other extra- 
European peoples were able for a long time to cherish 
the notion that they could stand aloof, and that, in a 
world now unalterably one, it was still possible for them 
to live 'for themselves alone.’ In September 1918 

p 
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President Wilson told the world that America had entered 
the conflict at the right moment, when the issues had 
become plain. That, no doubt, was true for America • 
it had taken two and a half years to make the issues plain 
to her citizens. Rut they were identically the same 
issues whose significance had been instantaneously grasped 
by Canada and Australia in August 1914. Had America 
and Brazil, Chili and the Argentine, Cliina and Siam, 
been linlced in any formal fellowship which would have 
reminded them of the now unmistakable interdependence 
of all peoples, to them also the issues would have been 
plain in August 1914 ; and the world would have been 
saved from dreadful woes. That is one of the morals of 
the great conflict. It is not enough that the world has 
in fact become one, so that what hurts one member hurts 
all ; it is necessary that there should be a tangible re- 
minder of this mutual dependence and the responsibilities 
which arise from it, such as the structure of the British 
Commonwealth provided for its members. 

m. Ebe'bcts OB' THE Wae took the Geeat Empires 

The war mevitably imposed upon all the world-powers 
a very severe tension ; and when we remember how 
recently a great part — in some cases almost the whole — 
of their territory had been acquired, the wonder is that 
they did not break up under the strain. Yet on the whole 
they withstood it with surprising success, and there was 
curiously little unrest or revolt among their subjects. 

The most remarkable instance of resisting power was 
that afforded by the British Commonwealth, the largest 
and the most loosely organised of all the world-states. 
Because of this laxity of organisation, and the absence 
of any strong and masterful authority at headquarters, 
Germany seems to have anticipated that the resources 
of the Empire would not be available for the purposes of 
war ; she had calculated upon the outbreak of formidable 
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revolts in India, Egypt, and South Africa, and she did 
her best to stimulate such revolts ; she had hoped that 
the entry of Turkey into the -war would stir the Mahom- 
edan subjects of the British Emphe into rebellion. All 
these anticipations were disappointed ; and the zeal and 
devotion of every part of the Commonwealth were almost 
as surprising to tho friends of Britain as to her enemies. 
But the most impressive demonstration of the strength 
of the Commonwealth was afforded by just those members 
upon whose discontents Germany had most securely 
counted. In South Africa the Dutch had been at war 
with Britain only a dozen years before the Great War 
began ; the government was actually in the hands of the 
general who had commanded the Boer forces in the field ; 
and from the neighbouring territory of German South- 
West Africa intrigues could be carried on, and help could 
be given to any revolt. Thanlcs to these circumstances, 
a forlorn rising was attempted by a group of Dutch 
extremists. But they were swiftly subdued by tljeir 
fellow-Dutchmen, under the command of the gallant 
Botha ; after which Dutchmen and Englishmen, in 
friendly rivalry, took an equal share in the brilliant 
campaign by which South-West Africa was conquered ; 
and then forces were despatched from South Africa to 
help in the conquest of German East Africa under another 
Boer general. Smuts, and to play a gallant part in the 
French campaigns. There could not have been a more 
triumphant vindication of the principle on which the 
British Commonwealth has been built, that partnership 
in freedom is the surest foundation of unity. Hot less 
strildng was the steady loyalty of India, despite the fact 
that a vigorous agitation for enlarged political privileges 
had been going on before the war, and continued with 
increased intensity during its course, Even the enmity 
of the Sixltan, the head of the Mahomedan faith, did not 
affect the loyalty of the Indian Mahomedans ; in Meso- 
potamia, in Palestine, and in Egypt they fought without 
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hesitation against the Turlush armies. There was, indeed, 
a mutiny among some Indian troops at Singapore ; there 
was an anarohist movement in Bengal, to which Germany 
tried in vain to send arms and money ; there was a 
threatening of more serious trouble in the Punjab, But 
these were small affairs. They did not affect the steady 
loyalty of India as a whole, or interfere with the growing 
volume of recruiting, though at some moments the country 
was almost denuded of British troops. Nor was there, 
during the course of the war, any serious trouble in Egjrpt, 
though the political agitation which was to become 
vehement after the peace was already at work. And in 
every other part of the vast British Empire there was 
no revolt, there was not even indifference ; there was 
spontaneous loyalty, zeal, and sacrifice. 

Equally was this the case in the other great empires. 
In all the huge African territories of Prance there Avas no 
marked unrest save in distressful Morocco, which had 
only been brought rmder control on the very eve of the 
war ; and this in spite of the fact that there was a heavy 
drain upon the manhood of the more warlilce Erenoh 
provinces. When Belgium was almost wholly overrun 
by the Germans, her Congolese subjects, in spite of all 
they had suffered under the Leopoldine regime, made no 
attempt to throw off her control, but provided the 
resources for an attack on German East Africa. The 
Italians had some trouble in Tripoli ; but when it is 
remembered that Tripoli had only been conquered in 
1911, and that smouldering revolt had lasted for some 
time after the conquest, the wonder is that it did not 
flame out on the largest scale. In spite of the oppor- 
tunities for revolt which the war obviously presented, 
the outstanding fact is that the subjects of these recently 
acquired empires abstained from any attempt to throw 
off their supremacy, but seem rather to have dreaded 
the possibility of confusion which would have followed 
their fall. 
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This applies equally to the German dominions. It is 
true that Samoa and German New Guinea, Togoland and 
the Cameroons, were conquered without mucli difficulty, 
and that even South-West Africa, where much more 
elaborate preparations had been made, was, thanlcs to 
the skill of Rotha, relatively quickly overrun ; true also 
that in these colonies, and even in East Africa, where the 
resistance was much more prolonged, the change of 
masters was very easily accepted, and in some cases 
welcomed, by the native subjects. But in no case does 
there appear to have been any powerful spontaneous 
movement of revolt among the natives ; while in East 
Africa Lettow-Vorbeck, the brilliant leader of the German 
resistance, got staunch support from his gallant Askari. 

In short, the European empires showed far greater 
stability than could have been expected in view of the 
mode in which they had been acquired. May we not 
conclude that, on the whole, the order and peace which 
their estabhshment had brought, and the cessation of the 
unending anarchy of barbarism, were already recognised 
as a boon ? And is it not reasonable to irifer that the 
high-handedness and cruelty by which they had some- 
times been defiled was not as intensely resented by peoples 
accustomed to violence as European critics assumed ? 
It would seem that, among the backward races, whatever 
might be the case among the more civihsed peoples of 
India and Egypt, there was no passion for ' self-deter- 
mination ’ ; otherwise the opportunity for revolt pre- 
sented by the war would not have been neglected. And 
even in the lands where the ideals of self-government were 
fermenting, the preservation of the world-power under 
whose protection these ideals could alone be realised was 
felt to be essential. In truth, the stability of most of the 
world-states amid the storm of war went to prove that 
these empires, whatever their defects, had in them 
elements of strength and utility which made them a 
necessary means for the development of a world-order. 
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But there was one o£ the world-states which failed to 
stand the strain of war ; and the contrast between its 
fate and that of its fellows is full of instruction. What 
is most significant is that it was that ono of the world- 
states which, next to the United States, possessed the 
greatest territorial unity, and the greatest" apparent racial 
homogeneity — the Russian Empire. Even here the 
collapse did not result from any revolt among the subject- 
peoples, but was due to the defects of the central govern- 
ment ; it did not originate in Turkestan or Caucasia, but 
in Moscow and Petrograd. The breakdown was duo, in 
the first place, to the fact that the Russian government 
had been an almost unqualified tyranny, under which 
neither just and equal law nor political liberty existed ; 
and in the second place to the fact that the Russian 
people, backward and uneducated, inexperienced in 
politics and incapable of realising the horrors of anarchy, 
fell an easy prey to windy formulae. So complete was 
the collapse that, for a time, the Russian Empire broke 
into warring fragments, which have only been reunited 
under a government even more despotic than that which 
it replaced. Had Russia been a more higldy organised 
society, comparable with the industrial societies of the 
West, its collapse would have been even more disastrous, 
and would have led to yet more hideous destruction of 
life by starvation. 

The Russian revolution has shown once more, what 
scarcely needed to be demonstrated, that in any society 
which is not sufficiently coherent, sufficiently self- 
conscious, and sufficiently inspired by a sense of common 
interests, to provide a solid voluntary basis for authority, 
the only hope of holding the society together lies in the 
creation, of a strong authority able to disregard the 
wavering gusts of an unintelligent public opinion. Most 
of the societies existing in the world are in this condition : 
they have neither enough coherence nor enough sense of 
common interest to provide a voluntary basis for auth- 
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ority. And that is the ultimate justification of the 
world-states. They provide the means of maintaining 
a highly organised social life in large areas of the world 
where it would otherwise be impossible ; and they enable 
the backward and the progressive peoples to make their 
appropriate contributions, however imperfectly, to one 
another’s well-being. The dominion of these empires 
over their subject-peoples is, for the most part, irre- 
sponsible ; it can be none other. But they have been 
able to act as real civilising forces in so far as there 
existed among the ruling peoples an instructed public 
opinion inspired by a deepening sense of obligation. 
Russia lacked this preseivative under the old regime. 
This was why the authority which held together the 
incoherent masses of the Russian Empire was so weak 
that it collapsed under the strain which the Western 
empires survived. 


rv. Theeatbned Revolt AaAmsT EtrBOPEAN 

SuPBEMAOY 

But while most of the world-states withstood the actual 
strain of war better than could have been anticipated, 
the war stimulated many forces, some old, some new, 
which tended to weaken their power ; and the working 
of these forces seems to be opening a new era in the 
relations between Europe and the non-European world. 

To begin with, the economic strength upon which the 
ascendancy of the Western peoples largely rested was 
very greatly reduced by the strain of war. During four 
years, instead of creating new wealth and adding to then 
reserves, Britain, France, Germany, and Italy had been 
engaged in destro3dng faster than they could create, in 
dissipating their accumulated stores, and in mortgaging 
the resources by means of which future wealth could be 
created. The mortgages passed into the hands of those 
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peoples which stood aloof from the war, or played but 
a small part in it ; and the economic power thus sacrificed 
by Europe passed to the United States, which during 
two and a half years coined wealth from the prodigal 
outpourings of Europe ; or to Japan, which was aWe 
largely to free herself from the burdens left by her war 
with Russia, and to make a swift advance in the volume 
of her foreign trade ; or to the South American Republics ; 
or even, in some measure, to India, which felt in but a 
slight degree the financial strain of the war. The leader- 
ship of the European peoples in the economic sphere, 
which is the main foundation of power, had largely been 
sacrificed ; and it even began to seem doubtful whether 
the European peoples could much longer meet the costly 
responsibihties of empire. 

Yet more important was the psychological effect of 
Lhe war upon the non-European peoples, and especially 
upon those of the East. Was it to this oarnival of cruelty 
and destruction that Western civilisation led ? Was the 
civilisation wluch produced such results entitled to that 
unquestioning deference which it had hitherto exacted 1 
Such questions as these the war inevitably challenged ; 
and the mere fact that they were raised weakened the 
dominion of Europe over the mind of the non-European 
world, and helped to break the spell wliich Europe had 
cast upon the imagination of the East. Already, in the 
decades preceding the war, Indian thought had begun 
to revolt against the dominance of the West, and to 
idealise and glorify the ancient civilisation of India as 
possessing a spiritual element which Europe seemed to 
lack. The war intensified this tendency, because it seemed 
to justify contempt for the ‘ materialism ’ of the West. 
The dogma of Indian spiritual superiority came to be 
accepted as an axiom by most of the Indian inteUigentsia ; 
and an attitude of antipathy to the West grew up, 
which gave great reinforcement to the political move- 
ment of Indian nationalism. 
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This reaction against the dominance of European ideas 
and methods also found expression in a revival of self- 
consciousness and self-assertion in the Islamic rvorld. 
As a political force, Mahomedanism had been almost 
negligible during the nineteenth century. Apart from 
the shrunken and decadent Turkish Empire, almost all 
the Mahomedan lands had passed under the dominion 
or iniluenoe of the European Powers, and the process 
seemed to have been accepted without resentment. But 
the war stirred the Mahomedan world to its depths. 
Turkey, the last great Moslem power, whose Sultan held 
the Khalifat or headship of the Moslem faith, was drawn 
mto the war on the aide of Germany ; and although the 
motives which brought about this intervention were 
purely secular, German statecraft did everything in its 
power to stir into activity the sleeping rehgions fervour 
of the Mahomedan peoples, and to revive, in her own 
interest, the old spirit of the jihad. On the other hand, 
the Arabs were stimulated to revolt against the domina- 
tion of the Turks under the leadersliip of the Sherif of 
Mecca, the ruler of the Holy Places. These events 
produced bewilderment, excitement, and unrest through- 
out the world of Islam. It was stirred out of its long 
quiescence ; and when the Turkish power dramatically 
collapsed before the attacks of the British forces in 
Palestine and Mesopotamia, and Mahomedans everywhere 
realised that the last great Moslem power had fallen and 
lay at the mercy of the Christian powers, there was an 
immediate repercussion in India, in Egypt and among 
the peoples of Central Asia. The mass of Mahomedans 
had cared little about Turkey while she still stood ; but 
her sudden fall seemed to be the fall of the chief pillar 
of Islam. The pride of the Moslem was touched. It had 
always been impossible for him to submit without reluot- 
anc^t&'the'TfaminiQn of the West ; but now resignation 
bdgan to pass into active resentment. 

Einally the ideals of which the Allied Powers pro- 
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olaimed themselves the defenders, and the catchwords in 
which these ideals were expressed, had a profound and 
disturbing influence among many of their subjects. 
They declared that they were fighting against militarism, 
against power resting upon mere force : could it not be 
contended that their own empires had been built and 
were maintained by force ? They amiounced that they 
were upholding the right of small or weak nations like 
Belgium or Serbia to be free : were they not themselves 
holding many peoples in subjection ? They asserted 
that they were defending the cause of democracy, and 
the right of all peoples to determine their own destinies : 
why then did they deny these rights to their subjects ? 
They invented or adopted the vague and sounding term 
‘ self-determination ’ as a summary of the ideal after 
which they were striving : the phrase spread over the 
world and became a trumpet of unrest. 

In all these ways the war caused a ferment of ideas 
which was not less important for history than the physical 
upheaval it brought about. Generations will pass before 
we shall be able to measure the signifioanoe of these 
events. But one striking aspect of this ferment deserves 
to be noted. Although there were signs of a reaction 
against the political ascendancy of the West, yet the 
predominant feature of these agitations was a demand 
for political rights the very conception of which emanated 
from Europe. It was a demand for the institutions of 
poHtioal liberty, and for equality ; and the clamant 
assertion of this demand in countries with whose whole 
social system it was in conflict, was itseK a proof that 
the civilisation of Europe had conquered the world. 


V. The Reaction in India 

During the war, then, and largely because of the war, 
the new wine of Western ideas was fermenting more 
actively than ever in the old bottles of the East ; and 
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the most astonishing outcome of this was the launching, 
in the midst of the war, of the most daring and gigantic 
political experiment which history records : the sudden 
establishment of an incomplete, hut still real, system of 
responsible government after the British pattern amid 
the age-worn social organism of India. 

British rule had given to India, for the first time in her 
long history, political unity and secure peace. Eor the 
arbitrary despotisms of the past it had substituted equal 
laws based upon Indian usages, and the system of govern- 
ment popularly known as ‘ hureaucracj'',’ whereunder 
officials are limited to fixed salaries and forbidden to 
make profit out of their offices, while they act under 
stringent rules and have to report all their proceedings 
to superior officers, under the ultimate control of the 
British Parliament. It had secured that all funds raised 
by taxation should be strictly accounted for, and spent 
exclusively for the benefit of the community, without 
any deduction of tribute for the mistress-power : the 
Emperor of India was the only sovereign ever known to 
history who did not draw one penny from the pockets of 
his subjects. It had given to the educated classes among 
the polyglot peoples of India a common medium of 
communication which had for the first time made mutual 
understanding and common action possible among them. 
And it had encouraged the introduction into India of the 
political theories and ideas of the West, and of the potent 
engines of the Press and the public meeting whereby they 
could be discussed and disseminated. 

Out of these conditions had arisen, first, a sense of 
Indian unity which had never existed before, and, 
secondly, a demand among the Western-educated classes 
that the machinery of government should be brought 
under popular control, as in the countries of the West ; 
and the growth of this demand, which would have been 
unthinkable in any earlier age of Indian history, was 
itself a proof of the conquest, not merely of Indian soil, 
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but of the Indian mind, by the West. In response to 
these demands a substantial element of local self-goyern- 
ment had long since been introduced in municipalities 
and district boards, and a considerable representative 
element had been added to the Legislative Councils both 
of India as a whole and of its great provinces. These 
experiments had not worked well ; but their lack of 
success had been attributed by Indian critics to the in- 
adequacy of the concessions, which were, it was held, 
insufficient to bring home to the elected bodies a full 
sense of their responsibility. Educated India was there- 
fore demanding, even before the war, a great extension 
of self-governing rights : it was claiming to be treated 
on the same footing as Canada and Australia, as a free 
member of the British Commonwealth. 

The ferment of ideas produced hy the war intensified 
these demands. The claim for full responsible self- 
government was raised in a far more unqualified form 
than before ; and among the more vehement it was 
aooompanied hy a growing racial bitterness, hy a denial 
that British rule had brought any benefit to India, and 
even by assertions that every ill from which India 
suffered, the poverty of the peasantry, the country’s 
industrial backwardness, the frequency of famine, the 
prevalence of plague, were all due to the malignant 
designs of a ‘ Satanic ’ government bent upon the ruin 
of the Indian peoples. In some quarters the revolt 
against European influence went so far as to demand a 
return to the idealised conditions of primitive India, and 
the discarding of all the influences of the West. 

Yet with all the changes which a century of British 
rule had brought, the fundamental facts of Indian life 
remained imaltered. Only a minute percentage of the 
population had imbibed the culture and ideas of the 
West : to ninety-nine out of every hundred Indians the 
fashionable political theories were merely unintelligible — 
if for no other reason, because their languages did not 
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contain the words through which these theories could be 
expounded. The Indian continent still presented a 
greater diversity of human types than any other region 
of the world ; it remained a living museum of races, 
from the most primitive and debased to the most ad- 
vanced. Its people speak no less that 138 languages, as 
against the 65 which are spoken in Europe ; they are 
severed from one another by religious differences incom- 
parably deeper than Europe has ever known ; and the 
fundamental fact in the life of the great majority who 
belong to Hinduism is the existence of a complex system 
of rigid castes, which forbids intermarriage or social 
relations between the members of different castes, which 
labels 60,000,000 human beings as ‘untouchables,’ and 
which rests upon a belief in the essential and unalterable 
superiority of the man born in a higher caste to the man 
born in a lower caste. Caste is the essence of Hinduism ; 
and it is what has kept Indian society functioning during 
untold centuries and through innumerable conquests. 
And caste is inherently incompatible with the very idea 
of democracy. The two things cannot exist side by side ; 
one must sooner or later destroy the other. 

It must be an extraordinarily difficult task to devise 
a system of self-government suitable for a society many 
times larger than the biggest self-governing community 
in the world, and without the social homogeneity which 
has alone made the working of self-government possible 
in Western lands. This is not a problem which can 
readily be solved by formulae, or by the mere imitation 
of institutions that have sprung from totally different 
conditions. It is an axiom that no political system can 
work which is not congruent with the social system of 
the country in which it is established ; and the creation 
of a system congruent with Indian social conditions is a 
problem before which the boldest political speculator 
might well quail. 

Yet the creation of such a system was the task which. 
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in response to the ferment created by the war, the British 
government felt itself constrained to undertake at the 
most critical stage in the Great War, when all men’s 
minds were engrossed by immediate problems of life and 
death. The intention of undertaking this gigantic 
experiment was casually announced in Parliament, in 
answer to a question, on 10th August 1917. It was set 
on foot during a visit of a few weeks paid by the Secretary 
of State to India. It is fair to say that the problem, as 
it was then considered, was not, and could not be, the 
problem of finding a scheme of government congruent 
with the Indian social order, but was rather the problen; 
of determining how far a pohtical system which had 
grown up under the totally different conditions of the 
West could safely be reproduced in India. 

On tliis basis a highly ingenious scheme was devised, 
and expounded in a brilliantly written report ; and when 
the war came to an end Britain and India were in effect 
committed to this huge, complex, and novel experiment. 
The main feature of the scheme was that the great Indian 
provinces — each as populous as a European state — ^were 
given a large degree of independence of the central 
government, and endowed with the British system of 
responsible parliamentary government, qualified only by 
a reservation of certain important powers (notably foreign 
policy, military affairs, police, and finance) which were 
to be retained by officers directly appointed by govern- 
ment and not responsible to the legislature. This system 
of ‘ dyarchy ’ or divided authority was invented by an 
ingenious political thinker who spent a winter in India. 
It was a wholly new experiment in government, and 
experience soon showed that it could not work. 

Thus the conditions of the war brought about an 
epoch-marliing departure in the government of a land 
which includes one-fifth of the human race. With hot- 
house speed, it forced into beiug arx attempt to adapt 
the institutions of the West to the alien and complex 
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conditions of India — conditions which are in many 
respects more difficult than those presented by any other 
human society. 

From the ffist Indian opposition to the scheme was 
loud, and sometimes even hysterical. It turned almost 
wholly upon the demand that complete and unqualified 
responsible government should be established at once. 
The criticism that the new constitution was too ex- 
clusively based upon Western models, and did not reflect 
Indian conditions, was scarcely beard. And this was 
highly significairt. For it meant that even in the circles 
where antipathy to the West was most pungent, the ideas 
of the West had conquered. No practicaffie alternative 
was suggested to the political machinery which came 
from the West. No doubt seemed to be entertained that 
India both could and ought to adapt herself to the 
demands of this Western mechanism. It occurred, 
apparently, to nobody to reflect that either the system 
of representative democracy must break down, or it 
must bring about, perhaps after painful dislocations, a 
complete transformation of the time-honoured social 
structure of India. The West had conquered. It had 
forced India to think politically ; and even when she 
fancies she is repudiating Western influence, India can 
think politically only along Western lines. 

VI. The Peoelbm orbatbd by the War 

Plainly, then, the Great War was the culmination of 
that vast historical process whereby the civilisation of 
Europe has won the domination of the world. It proved 
that this process had made the world economically and 
politically one, and demonstrated the interdependence 
and the mutual responsibility of all peoples. It was the 
first event in human history in wMch every tribe and 
people of the earth was manifestly and consciously con- 
cerned. It tested as by fire the strength of the great 
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■world-states grouped round European nations, by which 
this process had been achieved, and showed that they 
were much more stable fabrics than could have been 
anticipated. It proved that the characteristic political 
conceptions of Europe, the belief in law and in liberty 
resting on law, had taken root, under the aegis of these 
empires, in the non-European world, and had stimulated 
demands which could lind no satisfaction save in Euro- 
pean political forms. It showed that even those who 
were tempted to challenge the ascendancy of Europe 
could not escape from the dominion of European ideas. 
And on the basis of these now almost universally accepted 
principles, it challenged the statesmanship of the world 
to build upon the foundations already laid the structure 
of a new and better world-order. 

The magnitude, of this opportunity and responsibility 
could not but be felt by thinking men as the desperate 
struggle proceeded. In an early edition of this book, 
published in the summer of 1917, an attempt was made 
to analyse the problem as it then presented itself. It is 
perhaps worth while to revive the outlook of that grim hut 
noble time, and to keep it in mind when we review, as we 
shall do in the next chapter, the settlement that was after- 
wards made, and the problems which it left. For that 
reason there need he no apology for reproducing here a 
few pages from the anxious speculations of 1917. 

' We are too prone, when we think of the problems of 
the future peace, to fix our attention almost wholly upon 
Europe, and, if we think of the non-European world at 
aU, to assume either that the problem is merely one of 
power, or that the principles which will guide us in the 
settlement of Europe can be equally applied outside of 
Europe. Both of these assumptions are dangerous, 
because both disregard the teachings of the past which 
we have been surveying. 

‘ If, on the one hand, we are content to regard the 
problem as merely one of power, and to divide out the 
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non-European world among the victors as the spoils of 
victory, we shall indeed have been conquered by the 
very spirit which we are fighting. . . . The world will 
emerge divided among a group of vast empires which 
will overshadow the lesser states. These empires will 
continue to regard one another with fear and suspicion, 
and to look upon their subject-peoples merely as pro- 
viding the implements for a war of destruction, to be 
waged by out-throat commercial rivalry in time of peace, 
and by man-power and machine-power in war. H that 
should be the result of all our agonies, the burden which 
must be laid upon the peoples of these empires, and the 
intolerable anticipation of what is to como, will make 
their yoke seem indeed a heavy one ', will probably bring 
about their disintegration ; and will end that ascendancy 
of Western civilisation over the world which the last four 
centm'ies have established. And justly ; since Western 
oiviLisation will thus be made to stand not for justice 
and liberty, but for injustice and oppression. Such must 
be the inevitable result of any settlement of the non- 
European world which is guided merely by the ambitions 
of a few rival states. 

‘ On the other hand, we axe urged by enthusiasts for 
liberty, especially in Russia, to believe that imperialism 
as such is the enemy ; that we must put an end for ever 
to all dominion exercised by one people over another ; 
and that outside of Europe as within, it we must trust to 
the same principles for the hope of future peace — the 
principles of national freedom and self-government — and 
leave all peoples everywhere to control freely their own 
destinies. But this is a misreading of the facts as fatal 
as the other. It disregards the value of the work that 
has been done in the extension of European civilisation 
to the rest of the world by the imperial activities of the 
European peoples. It fails to recognise that until Europe 
began to conquer the world neither rational law nor 
political liberty had ever in any real sense existed in, the 
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outer world, and that their dominion is even noAv far from 
assured, but depends for its maintenance upon the con- 
tinued tutelage of the European peoples. It fails to 
realise that the economic demands of the modern world 
necessitate the maintenance of civilised administration 
after the Western pattern, and that this can only be 
assured, in large regions of the earth, by means of the 
political control of Einopean peoples. Above all, this 
view does not grasp the essential fact that the idea of 
nationhood and the idea of self-government are both 
modern ideas, which have had their origin in Europe, 
and which can only be realised among peoples of a high 
political development ; that the sense of nationliood 
is but slowly created, and must not be arbitrarily defined 
in terms of race or language ; and that the capacity for 
self-government is only formed by a long process of 
training, and has never existed except among peoples 
who Avere rmified by a strongly felt community of senti- 
ment, and had acquired the habit and instinct of loyalty 
to the law. Assuredly it is the duty of Europe and 
America to extend these fruitful conceptions to the 
regions which have passed under their influence. But 
the process must be a very slow one, and it can only be 
achieved rmder tutelage. It is the control of the Euro- 
pean peoples over the non-European world which has 
turned the world into an economic unit, brought it within 
a single political system, and opened to us the possibility 
of making a world-order such as the most daring dreamers 
of the past could never have conceived. This control 
cannot he suddenly withdraAvn. Eor a long time to 
come the world-states whose rise we have traced must 
continue to be the means by which the political discoveries 
of Europe, as well as her material civilisation, are made 
available for the rest of the world. The world-states 
are such recent things that we have not yet found a 
place for them in oaji political philosophy. But unless 
we find a place for them, and thmlr in terms of them, 
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in the future, we shall be in danger of a terrible ship- 
wreck. 

‘ If, then, it is essential, not only for the economic 
development of the world, but for the political advance- 
ment of its more backward peoples, that the political 
suzerainty of the European peoples should survive, and 
as a consequence that the world should continue to be 
dominated by a group of great world-states, how are we 
to conjure away the nightmare of inter-imperial rivalry 
which has brought upon us the present catastrophe, and 
seems to threaten us with yet more appalling ruin in the 
future ? Only by resolving and ensuring, as at the great 
settlement we may be able to do, that the necessary 
political control of Europe over the outer world shall in 
future be exercised not merely in the interests of the 
mistress-states, but m accordance with principles which 
are just in themselves, and which will give to all peoples 
a fair chance of making the best use of their powers. But 
how are we to discover these principles, if the ideas of 
nationahty and self-government, to which we pin our 
faith in Europe, are to be held inapplicable to the greater 
part of the non-European world ? There is only one 
possible source of instruction : our past experience, 
which has now extended over four centuries, and which 
we have in this book endeavoured to survey. 

‘ Now wMle it is undeniably true that the mere lust 
of power has always been present in the imperial activities 
of the European peoples, it is certainly untrue {as our 
study ought to have shown) that it has ever been the sole 
motive. And in the course of their experience the 
colonising peoples have gradually worked out certain 
principles in their treatment of subject-peoples, which 
ought to be of use to us. The fullest and the most varied 
experience is that of the British Empire : it is the oldest 
of all the world-states ; it alone includes regions of the 
utmost variety of tjrpes, new lands peopled by European 
settlers, realms of ancient civilisation like India, and 
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regions inhabited by backward and primitive peoples. 
It would be absurd to claim that its methods are perfect 
and infallible. But they have been very varied, and 
quite astonishingly successful. And it is because they 
seem to afford clearer guidance than any other part of 
the experiments which we have recorded that we have 
studied them, especially in then- later developments, with 
what may have seemed a disproportionate fulness. 
What are the principles which experience has gradually 
worked out in the British Empire 1 They cannot be 
embodied in a single formula, because they vary accord- 
ing to the condition and development of the lands to 
which they apply. 

‘ But in the first place we have learnt by a very long 
experience that in lands inhabited by European settlers, 
who bring with them European traditions, the only 
satisfactory solution is to be found in the concession of 
the fullest self-governing rights, since these settlers are 
able to use them, and in the encouragement of that senti- 
ment of unity which we call the national spirit. And 
this involves a recognition of the fact that nationality 
is never to be defined solely in terms of race or language, 
hut can arise, and should be encouraged to arise, among 
racially divided communities sucb as Canada and South 
Africa. Any attempt to interpret nationhood in terms 
of race is not merely dangerous, but ruinous. 

‘ In the second place we have learnt that in lands of 
ancient oivihaation, where ruling castes have for cen- 
turies been in the habit of exploiting their subjects, the 
supreme gift which Europe can offer is that of internal 
peace and a firmly administered and equal law, which 
will render possible the gradual rise of a sense of unity, 
and the gradual training of the people in the habits of 
life that make self-government possible. How soon 
national unity can be established, or self-government 
made praotioable in any full sense, must be matter of 
debate. But the creation of these things is, or ought to 
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be, the ultimate aim of European government in such 
countries. And in the meantime, and until they become 
fully masters of their own fate, these lands, so our British 
experience tells us, ought to be treated as distinct political 
units ; they should pay no tribute ; all their resources 
should be devoted to their own development ; and they 
should not be expected or required to maintain larger 
forces than are necessary for their own defence. At the 
same time, the ruhng power should claim no special 
privileges for its own citizens, but should throw open the 
markets of such realms equally to all nations. In short, 
it should act not as a master, but as a trustee, on behaK 
of its subjects and also on behalf of civilisation. 

‘ In the third place we have learnt that in the backward 
regions of the earth it is the duty of the ruling power, 
firstly, to protect its primitive subjects from unscrupulous 
exploitation, to guard their simple customs, proscribing 
only those which are immoral, and to afford them the 
means of a gradual emancipation from barbarism ; 
secondly, to develop the economic resoui'ces of these 
regions for the needs of the industrial world, to open them 
up by modern communications, and to make them 
available on equal terms to all nations, giving no ad- 
vantage to its own citizens. 

‘ In spite of lapses and defects, it is an undeniable 
historical fact that these are the principles which have 
been wrought out and apphed in the administration of 
the British Empire during the nineteenth century. They 
are not vague and Utopian dreams ; they are a matter 
of daily practice. If they can be applied by one of the 
world-states, and that the greatest, why should they 
not be applied by the rest ? But if these principles 
became universal, is it not apparent that aU danger of a 
catastrophic war between these powers would be removed, 
since ©very reason for it would have vanished 1 Thus 
the necessary and advantageous tutelage of Europe over 
the non-European world, and the continuance of the 
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great world-states, could be combined witb the conjuring 
away of the ever-present terror of war, and with the 
gradual training of the non-Enropean peoples to enjoy 
the political methods of Europe ; while the lesser states 
without extra-European dominions need no longer feel 
themselves stunted and reduced to economic dependence 
upon their great neighbours. Thus, and thus alone, can 
the benefits of the long development which we have 
traced be reaped in full ; thus alone can the dominion 
of the European peoples over the world be made to mean 
justice and the chance for all peoples to make the best of 
their powers.’ 

Such were the reflections, the misgivings, and the hopes 
of one obscure observer as he peered into the future 
during one of the darkest periods of the war. How far 
have events justified or falsified his prognostications ? 
It is still too early to give any assured answer. But the 
war was followed by some sort of settlement ; and in 
the next chapter we must try — premature and uncertain 
as the attempt must be — to eonsider what light is shed 
upon these problems by the events which have followed 
the war. 



XI 

AFTER THE WAR 
I. A New Woeld-Oedek ? 


When tke Peace Conference met at Versailles in January 
1919, a great alternative lay before it. Was it going to 
attempt to construct the framework of a new world-order, 
such as might reflect the condition of interdependence 
into which all the peoples of the earth had been brought 
by the growth of the great World-Powers 1 Or was it 
going to confine itself to imposing a vengeful peace upon 
the defeated powers, and to readjusting the political 
geography of Eiu’ope after the upheaval of war, as so 
many earlier peace conferences had done 1 
The character of the Conference suggested that a real 
world-settlement was intended. For although it was 
limited to the states which had actually declared war 
against Germany or her allies, and all the defeated powers 
and all the neutrals were excluded, it came nearer to 
being a representation of the whole human race than any 
assemblage that had ever come together in history. 
Among the five Great Powers who were mentioned first in 
the treaties, and who dominated the Conference, two — 
the United States and Japan — had no direct interests in 
Europe, but spoke for the New World and for the Ear 
East ; while the other three — ^the British Empire, ErauOe,’ 
and Italy — ^were the mistresses of huge empires outside 
of Europe, and within the British delegation there were 
separate delegations &om Canada, Australia, South Africa, 
New Zealand, and India, that is to say, from America, 
A&ica, Australasia, and Asia. The twenty-two lesser 
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states mcluded China, Siam, and the Hedjaz (Arabia) 
from Asia, Liberia from Africa, and no less than eleven 
Central and South American republics. This was a very 
different assemblage from any that had ever been held 
in the liistory of the world. The governments represented 
in it spoke for more than three-quarters of the human race ; 
and it seemed inconceivable that they should all have sent 
delegates to Paris merely to settle accounts with Germany 
and her allies. 

In actual fact, nearly all the time of the Conference was 
engrossed by the details of the Em’opean settlement and 
the penalties to be inflicted upon Germany. Territorial 
settlements outside Europe were treated as a mere 
appendix to tliis primary question ; and even the settle- 
ment with Turkey, which affected a very important part 
of the non-European world, was delayed until the end, 
when it was Inuriedly patched up in the ill-fated Treaty 
of Sevres, 1920. 

One section only of the peace-settlement gave promise 
of the creation of a new world-order. This was the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, prefixed to each of 
the treaties. Here was established a central world- 
authority, to deal with the common affairs of the whole 
human race, in which every self-governing state in the 
world could be represented. The creation of this new 
body for the settlement of differences by discussion 
instead of war, and for the service of the common interests 
of the whole world, was a genuine recognition of the fact 
that humanity had passed into a new era, the era of 
interdependence. And the mere fact that every inde- 
pendent state, however small — ^Liberia and Guatemala 
equally with Britain and Erance — could make its voice 
heard in the counsels of the League promised to diminish 
the overwhelming domination of the great World-Powers, 
which had become so formidable during the previons 
generation. 

We are not here concerned with the structure and 
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■working of the League of Nations : only with its bearing 
upon the relations between Europe and the non-European 
world. In that aspect, there arc three features of the 
League system that specially deserve consideration. 

The first is that it pro-rided, or seemed to provide, the 
only practicable means of safeguarding the world against 
the disaster of a new clash between the great World- 
Powers, which almost divided the surface of the earth 
among them. So interlocked were the interests of these 
giants in every part of the globe that a conflict between 
any two of them was almost certain to involve the whole 
world, as it had done in the Great War. This danger 
could only be averted by pro'viding peaeeful means of 
settling differences, and by ensuring that the use of these 
peaceful means would be enforced, if need be, by the 
strength of an organised world. The League was able to 
create the machinery for peaceful settlement, by estab- 
lishing an International Court, by persuading its members 
(as it did in the end after long delays) to accept a general 
system of arbitration for non-justiciable questions, and 
by itself exercising methods of conciliation, and imposing 
on its members an obligation not to resort to war until 
all these methods had been used. In other words, by 
settiug up these institutions, the League destroyed every 
excuse for a resoif to war by any state which accepted 
its system. 

But on the other side of its task' — ^that of ensuring that 
this system would be enforced by the united strength of 
the world — ^it was less successful. It is true that, under 
Article 16 of the Covenant, all members of the League 
undertook to sever economic and financial relations 
with a refractory state, and to contribute military forces, 
if necessary, to uphold these provisions. But "the Idnd 
of action contemplated under Article 16 would be futile 
■unless all the Great Po^wers were agreed in undertaking 
it : if any of them stood out, the enforcement (for example) 
of a blockade in which they were not taking part, but 
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'which would impede their commerce, might lead to 
unhappy results. Two of the Great Powers, America 
and Russia, stood aloof from the League from the first ; 
and their abstention made effective common action 
almost impossible. 

The League system might be, and occasionally was, 
effective in checking aggressive action by minor powers. 
But it was always doubtful whether it could be effective 
against a Great Power. The issue was raised, but not 
determinod, when Italy attacked Greece and seized Corfu 
in 1923. It was raised still more definitely in 1931, when 
Japan, in defiance of her obligations under the Covenant, 
took military action against China, and seized Cliinese 
provinces. The League took the matter up, sent out a 
Commission to report on the circumstances, and endorsed 
the Commission’s unanimous report condemning Japan’s 
action. But no steps were taken under Article 16: the 
obligations which this Article imposed were simply dis- 
regarded. And the failiue was all the more marked 
because in this particular case both America and Russia 
were deeply concerned and anxious to stop Japanese 
aggression : they might have joined in common action, 
they certainly would have done nothing to prevent it. 
This disastrous failure made it appear that the League 
system, in its present stage of development, is incapable 
of preventing violent action by any Great Power which is 
prepared to be bold and ruthless. And as it is precisely 
the possibility of such action by one or more of the 
World-Powers that threatens the peace, security and 
well-being of the world, the conclusion is irresistible that, 
until it is reorganised and strengthened, the League 
system is incapable of removing the menace to civilisation 
which has been created by the rise of a group of World- 
Empires. So long as this condition of things continues, ' 
the interdependence of the world, which has been brought 
about by the expansion of Europe, must be a source, not 
of benefit, but of danger to the world. 
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A second section of the League Covenant which affected 
the non-European world was Article 10, whereby the 
members of the League undertook ‘ to respect and to 
preserve as against external aggression the territorial 
integrity ... of all Members of the League.’ This might 
seem to imply that the existing territories of all the 
great World-Empires were guaranteed for ever. Such a 
guarantee might be reasonable in the case of states whose 
boundaries represented the established limits of distinct 
nationalities : in the territorial settlement of Europe a 
serious, though not a wholly satisfactory, attempt was 
made to draw the lines of political geography in accord 
with national distinctions. But no such sanctity could 
attach to the frontier lines of the colonial empires which 
European states had carved out — ^by agreement among 
themselves, but never in consultation with the native 
populations — ^in Africa and elsewhere. In many cases 
these frontiers are purely arbitrary straight lines, wliich 
out across tribal areas. To give to these divisions such 
permanence as this Article seemed to imply was surely a 
blunder ; and some provision might well have been made 
for the readjustment of frontiers under the authority 
of the League. 

This would have been practicable if the whole of the 
tropical lands, with their primitive peoples, could have 
been taken under the protection of the League of Nations, 
as many idealists hoped they might be. Such an arrange- 
ment would indeed have S3rmbolised the opening of a new 
era. It would not have involved the institution of a 
system of international government for these wide regions, 
which would have been unworkable. But it would have 
meant that thenceforward all backward regions not 
capable of governing themselves would have been acLminis- 
tered by the states that ruled them as mandatories of the 
League of Nations — ^that is, on behalf of civilisation as 
a whole. The mandatories would have been bound to 
observe certain principles of government laid down by 
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tPe League ; and they woiild have presented regular 
reports upon their administration. Such an arrangement 
Tvonld have facilitated the readjustments of territory 
which are probably inevitable in the future, and would 
have made the organisation of transport by land, river 
and air, and in general the economic development of the 
regions oonoerned, much easier. 

But the powers concerned — ^Britain, Erance, Belgium, 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal — never dreamed of surrendering 
the independent sovereignty which they had asserted 
over these recently acquired dominions. The idea that 
primitive peoples ought to be governed under mandates 
from the League was, indeed, embodied in the Covenant. 
But it was only applied to the colonies taken from Ger- 
many, and to the Asiatic territories taken from Tmkey. 
Following the lead of President Wilson, the victor-powers 
had disclaimed any intention of makhig merely imperialist 
conquests. The mandatory system enabled them to pre- 
serve an appearance of faithfulness to this renunciation 
whUe dividing out among themselves the territories of 
their defeated foes. 

The mandatory system, as defined in Article 22 of the 
Covenant, is therefore a very imperfect expression of a 
new ideal — ^the ideal that backward peoples and their 
lands ought not to be treated as the " property ’ of 
conquering states, but as being rmder the guardianship 
of civilisation as a whole, the ruling states acting as 
trustees on behalf of civilisation. This ideal would 
involve two things ; first, that the interests of the native 
populations should be fully safeguarded, and that they 
should be protected against the evils of ruthless exploita- 
tion, against slavery, against the traffic in drugs, intoxi- 
cants, and weapons of destruction, and that they should 
not be organised for fighting purposes to serve the ends 
of their rulers, beyond what might be necessary for police 
purposes. It involved, secondly, that access for trade 
purposes to the resources of these lands should be thrown 
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open on equal terms to all nations. These were the prin- 
ciples upon which the tropical colonies of Britain had 
in the main been administered. There was no reason 
why they should not have been made applicable to all 
tropical colonies. 

Three different types of mandates were recognised in 
Article 22. The first type related to co mm unities which 
had ‘ reached a stage of development where their existence 
as independent nations can be provisionally recognised, 
subject to the rendering of administrative advice and 
assistance by a mandatory rnitil such time as they are 
able to stand alone.’ The areas taken from Turkey were 
recognised as belonging to this type. No provision for 
equal trade rights was made in this case. Why 1 

The second type related to communities still in a 
primitive stage which made them unripe for self-govern- 
ment. In these oases (most numerous in Central Africa) 
it was provided that the mandatory jjower must carry on 
the government, but must allow freedom of conscience, 
prevent abuses such as the slave trade, the liquor traffic 
and the arms traffic, abstain from erecting fortifications 
or training the natives to arms beyond what is necessary 
for police purposes, and allow equal opportunities for 
trade to all nations. 

The third type related to territories which could be best 
administered as part of the mandatory state, and under 
its ordinary laws, subject to necessary provisions for the 
rights of the subject populations. No provision, in these 
cases, was made for equal trade rights. 

All mandatory states were required to submit to the 
League an annual report on the administration of the 
territories entrusted to them. These were all very 
reasonable provisions ; and in several cases the reports 
to the League have been the means of disclosing and 
remedying abuses—notably in Syria, Palestine, and South- 
West Africa, If the colony-owning powers could have 
brought themselves to put their existing possessions under 
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this regime, they would have lost nothing, and gained 
much, and the future development of the relations 
between the civilised and the backward countries would 
have been greatly eased. 

The fine idea implicit in the mandatory system was iu 
fact denied fuliilment by the short-sighted view taken by 
the colonial powers of what was due to their own prestige. 
It was limited to the territories taken from Germany and 
Turkey. Even in these cases, the mandates were not 
assigned by the League, They were assigned by the 
victor-powers themselves, who divided these wide terri- 
tories between them, without thought for other powers 
which might have shared in these responsibilities. In 
Africa the German lands were divided between the 
British Empire, Prance, and Belgium. Britain took 
German East Africa, the best of the German colonies, 
esoept an area in the north-west which was added to the 
Belgian Congo ; she also took a strip of German Cameroon, 
to round off Nigeria, and the western part of Togoland, 
which was added to Guinea ; South Africa took German 
South-West Africa ; Prance took the major part of 
Togoland, and almost the whole of Cameroon. The 
German possessions in the southern Pacific went to 
Australia and New Zealand, Australia taking German 
New Guinea and the Bismarck Archipelago, while New 
Zealand took Samoa. In the North Pacific the scattered 
islands which Germany had seized after the Spanish- 
American war went to Japan, with the exception of the 
nitrate-bearing island of Nauru, which was taken by 
Britain, Under the Treaty of Sevres, 1920, almost the 
whole of the Turkish Empire was divided between Britain, 
France, Italy, and Greece, while a mandate for Armenia 
was offered to and refused by the United States. We 
shall have to discuss the fortunes of these Turkish lands 
presently. When we review this distribution of territory 
as a whole, it is difficult to differentiate it from the 
‘ imperialist annexations ’ of the past, which the Allies 
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Jiad solemnly abjured, save that the mandatory system 
covered it with a cloak of respectability. 

The most that can be said for the new world-order 
set up in 1919-20, as it aifected the non-European world, 
was that it contained hints of new principles wliich were 
not fully thought out. The new order was not of so 
generous a land as to disarm the movement of revolt 
against Western ascendancy which was already at work. 
In truth, the greatest changes in the non-European world 
which followed the war were not the results of the wisdom 
of the peacemakers, but of reactions against their plans, 
and against Western supremacy. We shall proceed to 
trace this reaction, first in the Mahomedan world, next 
in China and the Ear East, finally in India. 


II. Nationalism in tub Islamic Woeld 
i 

The Realm of Islam consists of that vast region in 
western Asia and northern Ahica in which the Mahom- 
edan faith is either universally held or overwhelmingly 
predominant. It includes Afghamstan, Persia, much of 
Central Asia, Mesopotamia, Arabia, Syria, Asia Minor, 
Egypt, Libya, Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco. All these 
wide lands were conquered, during the century following 
the death of the Prophet (a.d. 632), by the fierce apostles 
who poured forth from Arabia, fii’ed by his teaching. 
The permanence of this conquest was even more remark- 
able than its rapidity. The Arabs found the Zoroastrian 
faith established in Persia : it has disappeared from the 
face of the earth, except among a handful of Parsees. 
They found Christianity strongly rooted throughout 
western Asia (which was indeed the scene of its first 
victories), and in all the provinces of northern Africa ; 
the very memory of their ancestors’ faith has disappeared 
among the peoples of these regions, except among a fow 
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remnants, suck as the Assyrian Christians of northern 
Mesopotamia, the Maronites of the Lebanon, and the 
Copts of Egj/pt. No conquest has ever been more 
thorough than this, beoanse it was a spiritual and not 
merely a military conquest. It gave to the peoples whom 
it affected not only a common religious belief, but a common 
systena of law and social usage based on the Koran, and a 
common language of religion and culture : Arabic was 
to the whole Islamic world what Latin was to mediaeval 
Europe, and more. These things gave to the whole 
Realm of Islam a unity that almost obliterated distinc- 
tions of race and tongue. The symbol of this unity was 
the Caliphate — the supreme secular power whose duty it 
was to safeguard the Faith. Throughout the modern age, 
the title of Caliph had been held by the Sultan of the 
Turks, the conquering Asiatic people who had displaced 
the Arabs from the leadership of the Mahomedan world. 

For more than a thousand years, almost incessant war 
had raged between Islam and Latin Christendom ; and 
Latin Christendom had not got the better of the struggle. 
But in the eighteenth and still more in the nineteenth 
centuries the powerful nation-states of Europe, whose 
rise had broken the imperfect unity of Latin Christendom, 
had begun to encroach upon the Realm of Islam. Britain 
had conquered India, where the Moslems, though in a 
minority, had wielded political supremacy ; she had 
obtained a foothold in Arabia and the Persian Gulf ; she 
had secured an irregular control over Egypt, which was 
still under Turkish suzerainty. France had acquired 
Algeria and Tunis, and claimed to he the protector of the 
Christians of Syria. Russia had conquered the Moslems 
of Central Asia, and had divided with Britain a protector- 
ate over the dissolving power of Persia, Italy, on the 
eve of the Great War, had seized Libya, and Rhodes with 
the neighbouring islands, and was casting greedy eyes upon 
south-western Asia Minor, The Christian peoples of the 
Balkans had gradually won their freedom, and had almost 
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expelled the Turks from Europe. It was in vain that the 
cunning Sultan Abdul Hamid had played off the jealous 
powers of Europe one against another ; in vain that he 
had striven to bring about a revival of Islam and made 
himself the centre of a Pan-Islamio movement ; in vain 
that rehgious fervour was rising among the Senussi of 
Libya and the Wahhabi of central Arabia. The unified 
power of Islam seemed to be doomed. It could not 
stand against the strength of the Western nation-states. 
And it was also threatened, though this was not obvious 
before the war, by the rise of nationalist movements 
among the Egyptians, and still more among the Arab 
peoples, who formed the core of the Realm of Islam, and 
who had never loved the Turks. 

The Arab peoples were by no means Limited to the 
desert land of Arabia, where Islam had started upon its 
amazing career. The S3rrian desert is essentially a north- 
ward extension of Arabia ; and round this desert area 
curved the Fertile Orescent, from the borders of Sinai 
through Palestine and Syria to Mesopotamia and the 
Persian G-ulf. From the dawn of history this fringe of 
fertile territory that edges the great desert region had 
always been subject to raids from the Bedouin of the 
desert lands : the Desert and the Fertile Crescent, taken 
together, had always been the home of the Semitic race ; 
and throughout this wide region, even before the war, 
resentment against Turkish rule, and a nationalist desire 
to bring about the creation of an independent Arab 
empire, had been slowly fermenting. 

The war brought the fortunes of Islam to a crisis. 
Germany, who had never occupied any Mahomedan 
territory, and whose Kaiser before the war had announced 
liimself as the protector of all Mahomedans throughout 
the world, hoped, through her influence over Turkey, to 
bring about the preaching of a jihad, the Islamic equi- 
valent of a Crusade, and to arouse the whole Islamic 
world against its British, French, amd Russian masters. 
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But the §iliad came to nothing ; Moslem soldiers fought 
loyally in the armies of the illies. On the other hand, 
the Allies were able to utilise against Turkey the rising 
nationalism of the Arab peoples. British representatives 
made treaties of friendship with the principal Arab 
chieftains, and notably with the Amir Hussein of the 
Hedjaz — ^the province of western Arabia which includes 
the sacred cities of Mecca and Medina. Hussein himself 
belonged to the sacred Koreish tribe, of which the Prophet 
was a scion. He was ambitious to become the ruler of a 
great Arab empire ; and, obtaining from Britain a vague 
promise that the claims of the Arabs should be satisfied, 
and an abundant supply of money, he threw off his 
allegiance to Turkey, took the title of king, and raised 
large forces of Arab irregulars which, under his son, the 
Amir Eeisal, and Colonel Lawrence, played an invaluable 
part in supporting the conquering advance of Allenby 
through Palestine and Syria, and in a less degree of the 
British armies in Mesopotamia. When these two cam- 
paigns ended in the complete defeat of the Turks, and 
their expulsion from the whole Arab area of the Desert 
and the Fertile Orescent, King Hussein, and indeed the 
Arab leaders in Syria and Mesopotamia, as well as in 
Arabia proper, hoped that freedom was about to dawn 
for the Arab people. The Amir Peisal betook himself 
to Damascus and proclaimed the establishment of an 
independent Arab realm. 

Meanwhile, however, the Allies had been making their 
own arrangements for the future disposition of the Turkish 
Empire. A British protectorate over Egjq)t had been 
proclaimed at the beginning of the war. Britain had 
issued (1917) the famous Balfour Declaration, whereby 
she had pledged herself to create in Palestine a National 
Home for the Jews, though the Arabs regarded Palestine 
as an essentially Arab laud. Britain and France had 
agreed (in the Sykes-Picot Agreement, 1917) that France 
should have Syria, and Britain Palestine and Mesopo- 
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tamia. Tlieiij in Asia Minor, it was agreed that Greece 
should have the western coast with Smyrna, a region 
where Greeks had lived since the time of Homer ; that 
Italy should have a large territory in the south-west ; 
that France should have Cilicia in the south-east ; and 
that Armenia, in the east, should he turned into a separate 
state, if a protector could he found for it. These arrange- 
ments would have left to the Turks only a block in the 
centre of Asia Minor. They were hard to reconcile with 
the vague promises made to Hussein of the Hedjaz. 


ii 

Since the Sultan, at Constantinople, was at the mercy 
of the Allies, it was easy to force him to accept the Treaty 
of Sevres, which embodied these terms (1920). But this 
treaty loroduoed an immediate outburst of national feeling 
among the Turks, who found a formidable leader in 
Mustapha Kemal, a soldier of fortune who had played a 
gallant part during the war. Kemal had no religious 
enthusiasm ; his aim was to organise the Turks as an 
independent nation-state of the European type. Led by 
him, the Turks at Angora repuchated the Sultan, pro- 
claimed a Republic, formally abandoned all claim to the 
non-Turkish Arab territories, but insisted upon the 
integrity and independence of Asia Minor as the national 
territory of the Turkish people. Although they had 
been at war almost continuously for more than ten years, 
they attacked and routed the Greek armies (numbering 
200,000) which had been sent to occupy western Asia 
Minor ; and drove them with great slaughter into the sea. 

This unexpected revival took the Alhes by smprise. 
France hastened to withdraw from CHicia and made terms 
with Kemal ; Italy was silent about her claims ; and a 
small British force which was guarding the Dardanelles 
at Chanak was only rescued from a difficult position 
by a hastily concluded agreement, under which a new 
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conference, to make a peace by agreement instead of 
by dictation, was summoned at Lausanne. Its outcome 
was that Turkey was recognised as an independent 
and sovereign state, with a territory that included 
Constantinople and the whole of Asia Minor ; but the 
boundary between Asia Minor and Mesopotamia was 
left undefined. 

Then followed, among the Turks, a revolution which has 
had no parallel since Japan suddenly westernised her 
whole system in the ’seventies. The Turkish Republic 
first announced the separation of the Caliphate from the 
temporal sovereignty of the state — in itself a tremendous 
breach, with Mahomedan tradition ; then, finding the 
spiritual claims of the Caliph inconvenient, it declared the 
Caliphate abolished — a shattering blow at the spiritual 
unity which had hitherto held the Realm of Islam to- 
gether. The system of civil and criminal law hitherto 
based upon the Koran was displaced by brand new civil 
and criminal codes borrowed horn Switzerland and Italy. 
The quasi-monastic Mahomedan foundations were abol- 
ished. A complete now system of secular education was 
designed. The Arabic script — ^used throughout the Realm 
of Islam — ^was replaced by the Latin alphabet. Women 
were emancipated from their age-long seclusion. Even 
the rimless red fez, characteristic of the Turks, was 
prohibited, and it was ordered that all Turks should wear 
hats with brims . This had a deeper meaning than appears 
on the surface. In the services of the mosques, the 
worshipper’s head is covered, and he is required to 
prostrate himself and to knock his forehead on the 
ground ; which would be impossible with a hat that had 
a brim. These were fundamental changes, which affected 
the legal, social, and religious usages of the whole people. 
Yet they were accepted almost without protest by the 
Tui’kish people. Patriotism and the national spirit had 
taken the place of religion as the cement that held society 
together. The seamless garment of Islam was rent, just 
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as the unity of Latin Christendom had been broken by 
the rise of the nation-states in Europe at the end of the 
Middle Ages. 

in 

Meanwhile the national spirit was also at work in the 
Arab lands, though in a less iconoclastic way. When 
Britain and France, having embodied their scheme of 
partition in mandates under the League of Nations, 
proceeded to carry it out in practice, they were met by 
vigorous resistance. 

In Syria French armies had to be brought into the field 
to drive the Amir Feisal out of Damascus ; and by this 
action France made herself the special foe of the Arab 
nationalist movement. She proceeded to divide Syria 
into no less than four distinct states, which deepened the 
offence. Tire Lebanon (where she counted upon the 
support of the Christian Maronites), and a new state called 
Alawiya, occupied the coast ; in the interior there was 
the state of Syria, and in the south a small state for the 
warlike Druses. But it was not long before open revolt 
had broken out, especially in the Druse country and round 
Damascus ; it was suppressed with some brutahty, and 
the ancient city of Damascus was twice bombarded and 
reduced to ruins. The Mandates Commission of the 
League of Nations held an inquiry into these events ; and 
in spite of the politeness necessary in dealing with a 
Great Power, its condemnation was unmistakable. But 
the French mastery of Syria continues, and it cannot be 
claimed that the preparation for self-government (which 
the mandate imposed upon the mandatory power) has 
been very eagerly pushed forward. 

Britain also had a good deal of trouble in her man- 
datory territories, of which there were three — ^Palestine, 
Transjordania, and Iraq, or Mesopotamia. 

In Iraq there was an open revolt in 1920, but it was 
suppressed with very little bloodshed. Britain encouraged 
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the Amir Eeisal, son of Hussein of the Hedjaz, and leader 
of the Arab nationalist movement, to go to Iraq when he 
was driven out of Syria, and to become a can^date for 
the crown of Iraq. He was elected by a great majority ; 
and alongside of Idm a Parliament was set up. Iraq felt 
the need of protection, because she was threatened on the 
north by the Turks, who claimed the province of Mosul ; 
and the Iraqis could not have held their own against the 
Turks. Britain soon became anxious to rid herself of 
these profitless responsibihties and to get out of Iraq, 
She made a treaty of alliance with Iraq, and promised 
to get her admitted as soon as possible to membership of 
the League of Nations, which would bring the mandate 
to an end. But this could not be done until the frontier 
between Iraq and Turkey was settled, and Turkey was 
obstinate. In the end the matter was referred to the 
League of Nations, which sent out a special Commission 
to report. The Commission advocated the inclusion of 
Mosul in Iraq ; but as there were a irumber of Assyrian 
Clmistians in that province, it m’ged that the British 
mandate should be continued for at least twenty-five 
years, or until Iraq became a member of the League, in 
order that the mandatory might ensure protection for the 
Christians. The Turks protested against this settlement, 
but in the end gave way. A new treaty of alliance was 
signed between Britain and Iraq. In 1931 Iraq was 
admitted as a member of the League of Nations, and the 
British mandate came to an end. Thus Iraq was added 
to Turkey as one of the group of nation-states that were 
rising in the Realm of Islam ; and a partial satisfaction 
was given to the nationalist aspirations of the Arabs. 

In the largely desert region beyond the Jordan, now 
knovh. as Tmnsjordania, another principality was created 
for another of the sons of Hussein. This little state has 
had a relatively quiet history. It remains, more or less 
contentedly, under the British mandate, because it needs 
protection; for it is menaced by the warring Bedouin 
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tribes of tbe desert, and by the unrest which has grown in 
Arabia, as we shall presently see. British forces (especially 
aircraft) were called on to protect it against the incursions 
of the warhke Wahhabi. It is unlikely that this small 
state will be able, at any early date, to stand alone without 
protection. But at least it is permitted to live its own 
life, and this is some satisfaction for Ai’ab aspirations. 

In Palestine Britain, as the mandatory power, had a 
much more difficult task. She had to reconcile two almost 
incompatible obligations : on the one hand to establish 
a Jewish National Home and encourage Jewish immigra- 
tion ; on the other hand to do nothing to prejudice the 
civil and religious rights of the non- Jewish (inaioly Arab) 
population, or to wound their susceptibilities. The Arabs 
regarded Palestine as their own territory, and resented 
the immigration of Jews in large numbers, which was 
financed by subscriptions from Jewish communities 
throughout the world. Infinite tact, patience, and firm- 
ness were needed to handle this situation, especially as 
the Arabs organised themselves for resistance, and the 
Jews were supported by very influential circles in many 
countries. There was a good deal of rioting from time to 
time, and at one moment the League of Nations appointed 
a Commission of Inquiry into the worldng of the mandate. 
But on the whole the problem was not unsuccessfully 
dealt with. Nearly 100,000 Jews were settled in the 
country, and brought to it a new prosperity from which 
the Arabs profited ; but the Jews remained a small 
minority of the total population. Whether it will ever 
be possible to establish an effective system of self- 
government in a community so sharply divided, only 
time can tell. Palestine will probably never be a purely 
Jewish state, or a purely Arab state ; there will always 
be a danger of racial conflict, and of persecution if one 
element gets the upper hand ; and for that reason some 
external control will long continue to be necessary. But 
in spite of these difficulties, while large French forces have 
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had to be maintained in Syria, it has been possible to reduce 
the British force in Palestine to the smallest dimensions. 

Arabia proper had not been brought under a mandate, 
but had been left to enjoy its independence. But here 
there was, for some years, a danger of a serious upheaval, 
and perhaps a revival of religious fanaticism. In the 
centre of Arabia an able and masterful ruler, Ibn Saud 
of Najd, was at the head of the powerful Puritan sect of 
the Wahhabi. He had subjugated most of the independ- 
ent chieftains, and was in a fair way to unite all Arabia 
under a single rule. In particular, he waged successful 
war against King Hussein of the Hedjaz and his sons, 
with whom the Allies had mainly worked during the war, 
and to whom they had given the vague promises of Arab 
independence. When Hussein’s kingdom was overrun 
and conquered by the Wahhabi chief, and the sacred 
cities of Mecca and Medina fell under his control (1926), 
there seemed to be a danger that the Arabs would pour 
out from Ai’abia to attack the neighbouring states of Iraq 
and Transjordania, especially as both were ruled by sons 
of the defeated Hussein. The danger was averted by the 
good sense of Ibn Saud, and by the success of Britain (as 
the mandatory for both Iraq and Transjordania) in 
arranging a boundary treaty which clearly fixed the limits 
of Arabia. Britain was, indeed, the only European power 
which had any foothold in Arabia : in addition to her 
position as mandatory for three Arab states, she held 
Aden, with a vague suzerainty over its hinterland, and 
had long been recognised as the protector of the Arab 
state of Koweit, in the Persian Gulf. But in the main, 
Arabia was left to herself. 


iv 

The nationalist movement was even more formidable 
in Sgy^t than in Turkey and the Arab lands. We have 
seen, in earlier sections of this book, how Egypt had been 
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rescued from bankruptcy and restored to prosperity under 
British guidance during the generation following 1882 ; 
and how the Egyptian Sudan, overrun by the Mahdi 
and thrust back into barbarism, had' been reconquered 
and brought back to prosperity, nominally under an 
Anglo-Egyptian condominium, but really under the direc- 
tion of British administrators. But the British position 
in Egypt had always been irregular : Egypt had been, and 
legally still was until 1914, an autonomous state owing 
suzerainty to Turkey, and Lord Cromer and his successors 
were in form only advisers to the Egyptian government, 
though in fact they controlled the direction of affairs. 
Even before the war there had been opposition to the 
power wielded by Britain, but it had been limited to the 
educated classes ; the fellahin, or peasantry, who had 
gained immensely from the British regime, were content. 

When the war came, the position of Egypt was anomal- 
ous : being subject to Turldsh suzerainty, every Egyptian 
was legally an enemy of Britain. To amend this situation, 
the British government (Dec. 1914) declared a British 
protectorate over Egyqjt, and announced that Turkish 
suzerainty was at an end. But this meant that the 
Egyptians had lost their independence, and were now 
subjects of the British crown. It caused a great increase 
of anti-British feeling, and the nationalist movement 
spread to the peasantry. While the war lasted, this new 
and fervent nationalism was not overtly expressed, 
because the country was full of British, Australian, and 
Indian forces. But the moment the war came to an end, 
it flamed out ; and it was intensified by the knowledge 
that promises of freedom had been given to the Arabs. 
If the Arabs were to enjoy political hberty, why not 
the Egyptians 1 

The leadership of the movement was taken by an able 
and vigorous man, Zaghlul Pasha, an ex-minister. He 
proposed that a delegation (or Wafd) should be sent to 
England to demand the repudiation of the protectorate, 
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and the recognition of Egyptian independence, and also 
to the Peace Conference, to lay the grievances of Egypt 
before the world. A Wajd party, of nncompiomising 
nationalists, came into being, and rapidly spread over the 
country. The British government refused to receive the 
delegation ; and Zaghlul was deported to Malta. There- 
upon a general revolt broke out (1919), and for a short 
time the British administrators almost lost control of the 
country. Lord Allenby, the conqueror of the Turks, was 
sent to Egypt to deal with the situation as High Com- 
missioner. He succeeded in quelling the revolt ; he also 
released Zaghlul, who went to Paris to lay the claims of 
Egypt before the Peace Conference ; but, as the Powers 
had recognised the British protectorate, Zaghlul had no 
success, and returned to Egypt to organise his party. 
Lord Allenby, however, strongly urged upon the British 
government that if mere chaos, and rule by force, were 
to be avoided, it was necessary to withdraw the pro- 
tectorate, to recognise the independence of Egypt, and 
then to make a treaty with the Egyptian government 
safeguarding British rights. 

The British government therefore sent out a 'Com- 
mission under Lord Milner, to report on the whole 
situation (1920). The Comniission was boycotted by all 
the leading Egyptians. Nevertheless it gave a fair and 
just review of the situation, and definitely advised that 
the independence of Egypt should he recognised, but that 
an agreement should be negotiated guaranteeing the 
seourity of British communications by the Suez Canal, 
the protection of foreign interests in Egypt, and the 
efficient govermnent of the Sudan. For all these things 
Britain claimed a definite responsibility, to uphold which 
she would have to keep some troops in Egypt. She also 
claimed to control the foreign policy of Egypt, and 
guaranteed the country against foreign attack. But these 
conditions reduced to unreality the ‘ sovereign independ- 
ence ’ of Egypt. Zaghlul and Ms friends refused to listen 
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to any conditions, and they were so powerful that the 
Egyptian government dared not override them. In 
December 1921, Zaghlul was again deported, this time 
to the Seychelles and later to Gibraltar ; but this only 
increased his popularity and the violence of his followers. 
There were frequent murderous attacks upon British 
officials, and even upon Egyptians who took a more 
moderate view. In spite of this disorder the British 
government issued (1922) a ‘unilateral declaration’ 
(since no treaty could be agreed) whereby they withdrew 
the protectorate, recognised the independence of Egypt, 
but declared that in regard to the four points, the existing 
state of things must continue until they could be settled 
by agreement. 

The stipulations of the British government on the four 
points were not unreasonable. It was obvious that foreign 
residents in Egypt needed protection amid this flame of 
nationalism, They had formerly enjoyed special rights, 
and courts of their own, which had only been abrogated 
because the British power could guarantee justice, and 
this guarantee could not fairly be withdrawn. The 
guardianship of the Suez Canal was essential not only for 
the communications of the British Empire, but for the 
security of world-trade. The Sudan, which the Egyptians 
claimed as part of their territory, had only been occupied 
by Egypt for half a century, had been so badly mis- 
governed in that period as to bring about the revolt which 
led to the triumph of the Mahdi, and had been reconquered 
and reorganised mainly by Britain : it was not to be 
endmred that all this good work should be sacrificed. It 
is true that the Nile, which flows from the Sudan into 
Egypt, was essential to the life of Egypt, and might be 
interfered with by the power which controls the Sudan ; 
but this could he, and ultimately was, reasonably settled 
by treaty. But it is difficult to see why these questions 
could not have been referred to the League of Nations, 
especially as many countries were concerned in the peace 
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of Egypt. Suoli a reference might have reconciled the 
Egyptians, and it could not have hurt Britain. 

In 1923 the Egyptian government issued a new demo- 
cratic constitution ; in the elections which followed, the 
Wafd party swept the field ; and Zaghlul Pasha, who had 
been released from his deportation, became the first 
Prime Minister under the new system. In 1924 he went 
to London to try to reach a settlement ; but he feared to 
lose popularity by making any concessions, and nothing 
came of the visit. Meanwhile the campaign of assassina- 
tion continued. It reached its culmination when in 
November 1924 Sir Lee Stack, the British Sirdar (Com- 
mander) of the Egyptian army, and Governor-General of 
the Sudan, was murdered. The British government there- 
upon took prompt and firm action. It represented to the 
Egyptian government that this event disgraced it in the 
eyes of the world ; and demanded the payment of a heavy 
fine, the immediate prosecution and punishment of the 
criminals, the suppression of all terrorist gangs, and the 
withdrawal of all Egyptian troops from the Sudan. When 
the Egyptian government refused to give way on some 
of these points, the custom-house at Alexandria (through 
which Egypt drew most of her revenues) was occupied by 
British troops. The Egyptian government had to give 
way. Zaghlul, who could not endure any check without 
losing his popularity, and had raised among Ms supporters 
expectations that could not be fulfilled, had already 
resigned. Eor a time the King of Egypt ruled without a 
parliamentary majority ; and although at a later election 
ZaghM again obtained a majority, lie could do notliing, 
and soon passed into obscurity. 

The relations between Britain and Egypt have not yet 
(1934) been satisfactorily solved. The parliamentary 
system in Egypt has in practice broken down, and the 
country is ruled by tHe King’s nominees. The British 
Commissioner no longer interferes in the management of 
internal affairs, though he claims the right of interference 
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in the event of maltreatment of foreigners. A British 
force still remains in Egypt, to guard the Suez Canal. 
The Sudan is governed as if it were a British possession. 
Great works of irrigation have been carried on in the upper 
valley of the Nile, and worb'ng agreements have been 
reached as to the distribution of the stored water between 
Egypt and the Sudan. There are complaints of mis- 
government in Egypt, but there has been no fresh up- 
heaval. Egypt is nominally an independent power, not 
under a mandate or a protectorate ; but she is not 
permitted to pursue an independent foreign policy, or 
to bo a member of the League of Nations, Nevertheless 
she has won some satisfaction for her national aspirations ; 
and her position, though anomalous, represents a further 
stage in the break-up of the Realm of Islam. 

V 

It was not only within the limits of the old Turldsh 
Empire that the nationalist and anti-Western ferment was 
at work during the post-war years. It was at work also 
in every part of northern Africa. In Libya, which Italy 
had annexed in 1911, there was almost incessant war 
against the Italian power ; the backbone of the resistance 
was supplied by the fanatical Senussi who controlled the 
oases of the interior ; and, until Mussolini organised an 
elaborate series of campaigns, Italy could hold no more 
than a few posts on the coast. In Tunisia, which had 
been, under its native Bey, a French protectorate since 
1881, there was a vigorous nationalist movement, stimu- 
lated hy the example of Egypt ; and France found herself 
compelled, reluctantly, to introduce more democratic 
institutions. Time will show whether these concessions 
win satisfy the nationalist movement among the Tunisians ; 
similar concessions have been of little avail in India. 

Finally, in the great region of Moi'occo, in which (subject 
to the nominal rule of the Sultan of Morocco) a Spanish 
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protectorate zone had been established along the north 
coast, -while the rest of the country was -ander the pro- 
tectorate of Prance, the tribesmen of the Rif — a moun- 
tainous region in the north which was traversed by the 
boundary between the Prench and Spanish zones — 
succeeded, under the vigorous leadership of the chieftain 
Abdul Karim, first in almost drmng the Spanish forces 
into the sea, and then in resisting for a time the combined 
strength of Prance and Spain, to the astonishment of the 
world. Using great supplies of Western munitions which 
he had captured from his foes, Abdul Karim succeeded 
for a time in uniting all the tribes of this northern moun- 
tain-region. If he had contrived to join forces -with the 
still unsubjugated tribesmen of the Atlas Mountains he 
might have achieved his end, which was no less than 
complete independence for the Berbers of Morocco ; for 
the war-weary Prench people were -with difficulty per- 
suaded to carry through to the end this hard campaign. 
As it was, the remarkable rising of the Rifis was one of 
the most strildng signs of the revolt of the Islamic peoples 
against Western ascendancy and the rise of regional 
nationalist movements among them. Abdul Karim was 
overthrown in 1926, after holding his own for five years. 
While it lasted, his gallant struggle, which showed that 
the Western powers could be fought with their o-wn 
weapons, gave great encouragement to the nationalists 
of Syria, Egypt, and other lands. 

At the Eastern extremity, also, of the Realm of Islam, 
similar movements were at work. Persia, before the war, 
had seemed to be doomed to partition between Russia 
and Britain. Russia had long been establishing her 
influenoe in the northern and most populous part of the 
country, near the Caspian Sea. In the Anglo-Russian 
agreement of 1907 she had consented to a delimitation of 
her ‘ sphere of influence,’ while Britain had obtained a 
' sphere of influence ’ in the desert eastern part of the 
country, and the Anglo-Persian Oil Company had obtained 
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great oil concessions in the south-west, and had given 
employment to many thousands of Persian workers. 
During the war, large Russian forces in the north, and 
British forces in the south, controlled the country, wliich 
was in a state of chaos. When the Russian government 
collapsed in 1917, a British force replaced the Russian 
army, and operated in the country near the Caspian ; and 
at the end of the war it seemed as if the whole of Persia 
would become a British protectorate. In 1919 an agree- 
ment was signed between Britain and Persia whereby the 
Persian government undertook to employ British experts, 
military, financial, and scientific. It was through the 
appointment of British experts and advisers that the 
British power had been established in Egypt in the 
’eighties; and just after the war it seemed likely that 
Pprsia would fall under British influence in the same way 
aa'Egypt.'" 

But then came a reaction. In 1921 a leader emerged 
in Persia like Mustapha Kemal in Turkey. This was 
Riza Khan Pahlavi, who had been a trooper in a force 
officered by Russians, When the Russian officers wer6 
disbanded, Riza took command of the force, led it to 
Teheran, and carried out a cowp d’itat, working tlirough 
the Mejliss or Persian parliament as Kemal had worked 
through the Turkish Assembly. In 1923 Riza made 
himself Shah. His aim, like Kemal’s, was to reorganise 
his country on Western lines, to make it independent of 
the Western powers, and to establish the authority of the 
central government over every part of the country. He 
borrowed the services of an American expert to get the 
finances into order ; he organised an efficient army ; he 
compelled all the semi-independent chieftains in various 
parts of the country to pay him effective "obedience ; he 
saw the last foreign (British) troops withdrawn from the 
coimtry ; and ere long he found himself strong enough to 
compel the great Anglo-Persian Oil Company to accept 
a revision of its concessions, and to make an increased 
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contribution to his treasury. He had freed his country 
from foreign control, and turned it into an efficiently 
organised nation-state. 

Finally Afghanistan joined in the general movement 
towards national independence. For many years she had 
been bound, by treaty with British India, not to enter 
into relations with any other country, and in return had 
received an annual subsidy. The purpose of this system 
was to prevent Russian interference in Afghanistan. 
During the war, the reigning Amir, Habibulla, had 
remained stedfastly loyal to his agreements, and German 
and Turkish emissaries had striven in vain to work upon 
him : he was not likely to risk the displeasure of Britain 
and Russia at the same time. At the end of the war the 
danger from Russia seemed to have disappeared, and the 
desire of the Afghans to be free from any semblance of 
subjection to any Western power had a chance of satis- 
faction. 

In 1919 the Amir Habibulla was murdered, and his son 
and successor, Amannlla, proclaiming his resolve to 
establish the absolute independence of Afghanistan, 
suddenly launched an attack upon India, perhaps hoping 
to be helped by the restless Moslems of India, who were 
unhappy about the fall of Turkey. But the Third Af ghan 
War (as this attack is called) was of short duration : the 
Afghans were defeated and forced to sue for peace after 
a campaign of a few days. It is true that the unrest 
which this invasion caused led to long and costly wars 
between India and the warlike mountain tribes of Wazir- 
istan, on the Indian side of the Afghan border. But so 
far as Afghanistan was concerned, the war which ended 
in defeat brought all the advantages of victory. For the 
government of India, no longer fearing Russia, abandoned 
the control over the foreign policy of Afghanistan which 
it had hitherto claimed, and at the same time cancelled 
the subsidy which it had hitherto paid. Afghanistan had 
regained complete national independence. 
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In the spirit of Kemal and of Riza, Amanulla now set 
himself to equip Afghanistan with the institutions of a 
modem state, and to enforce the authority of his govern- 
ment upon all his unruly and disobedient subjects. His 
high-handed and sometimes eccentric action led to revolts, 
and ultimately to his abdication. But Afghanistan, 
the most backward and remote of the Islamic countries, 
had begun to play its part in the nationalist and anti- 
Western movement which was astir throughout the 
Realm of Islam from the Atlantic to the Khyber. One 
of Amanulla’s achievements was a treaty with the 
new Turkey ; and this treaty contained some phrases 
which deserve to be recorded. It spoke of ‘ this time, 
when, thanks to the Almighty, the awakening of the 
Oriental world is being observed ’ ; it ‘ recognised the 
emancipation of all Oriental nations ’ ; it ‘ acknow- 
ledged their absolute freedom and their right to in- 
dependence.’ 

In these phrases it was proclaimed that a new phase 
had opened in the history of the Islamic world. More or 
less completely, the Islamic peoples were repudiatmg the 
political predominance of Europe. But in doing so, they 
were abandoning Islamic traditions and accepting the 
methods and ideas of Europe. The ancient spiritual unity of 
Islam had been broken up, as the spiritual unity of Latin 
Christendom was broken up at the close of the Middle 
Ages, and in the same way — ^by the rise of Nation-States. 
Six independent nation-states had been established in the 
Islamic world within ten years of the war : Turkey, 
Persia, Egypt, Iraq, Arabia, and Afghanistan ; others — 
the Syrian states and Transjordania — ^were in embryo ; 
yet others — ^Morocco, Tunisia, and Libya — had striven to 
win their freedom from their European masters. The 
domination of the European World-Powers had been 
challenged, not unsuccessMly. Who can foretell what 
part these new members of the Society of Nations will 
play in the life of the interdependent world ? 

s 
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in. The Changing East 
i 

In the Ear East the ferment of the post-war years was 
not less violent than in the Islamic world. 

The Dutch colonial empire in the Malay Archipelago, 
with its centre in Java, was a distant extension, so to 
speak, of the Realm of Islam, for most of its inhabitants 
were converts to Mahomedanism. It was deeply in- 
fluenced by the Turkish revolution and by the war for the 
Holy Places ; it was affected also by the disturbances in 
China and India, which we shall presently have to ex- 
amine ; and the Dutch government found itself faced by 
dangerous movements of revolt, and was compelled to 
make large concessions of self-governing rights. 

The Philippine Islands, also, which had been under the 
control of the United States since 1898, shared in the 
general ferment. The Christian Eilipinos of the biggest 
island, Luzon, demanded full autonomy ; the Mahomedan 
Moros of the smaller island of Mindanao protested against 
being subjected to the Eilipinos, in the same way as the 
Mahomedans of India were reluctant to submit to the 
rule of the Hindus. The United States had promised to 
withdraw from the islands as soon as they were able to 
govern themselves, just as Britain had promised to with- 
draw from Egypt ; and the Eihpinos seemed to be as 
united in their demand for immediate independence as the 
Egyptians. But American opinion tended to the view 
that withdrawal would leave the peasantry at the mercy 
of their masters, and would retard the economic develop- 
ment of the country. Many Enghshmen held the same 
view about Egypt and India. 

The movements in these lands were like the movements 
we have already surveyed in the Islamic world : they 
were protests against the political supremacy of the 
European peoples. But these protests were expressed 
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through, a demand for the establishment of the character- 
istic political system of Europe — ^national independence 
and representative self-government ; and also through a 
demand either for the fuller establishment of the Western 
industrial system, or (among the more revolutionary) for 
the establishment of Communism — ^itself an economic 
theory of purely European origin. There was nowhere 
a demand for a return to the primitive systems that had 
existed before the ascendancy of Europe was established. 
The protest against European supremacy was therefore 
itself a proof of the victory of European civilisation. 


ii 

In the Dutch East Indies and in the Pliilippines (as in 
Syria and Morocco) these movements led to no very 
striking results, because they had to deal with strongly 
organised governments. Par different were their effects 
in the vast empire of China, which contains one-fifth of 
the whole human race. The disturbances in China, and 
the ambitions which they stimulated in Japan, were of 
momentous importance for the future of history, because 
they were bound to govern the course of events in the 
Pacific ; and the Pacific was manifestly becoming the main 
centre of human conflicts and rivalries, as the Atlantic 
had been during the previous four centuries, and the Medi- 
terranean in the classical and mediseval periods. Round 
the shores of the Pacific most of the great World-Powers 
were ranged : the British Empire (with Canada, Australia, 
Hew Zealand, British Malaysia, Singapore, Hong-Kong, 
and — ^not far away — India and Burma) ; the United 
States (with the Philippines and Hawaii, and with the 
Latin states of Central and South America which were 
linked with her in the Pan-American Union) ; Prance 
(with her possessions in Indo-China) ; Russia ; and, last 
hut not least, the Rising Sun of Japan. To all of these 
the future of China was of supreme importance. She might 
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fall under the domination of Japan : in that case an 
Empire of the Yellow Race might become the greatest 
power in the world. She might reorganise herself on 
Western lines, as Japan had already done. In that case, 
also, the Balance of Power in the world would be per- 
manently altered, and the Pacific Ocean might become 
the main centre of civilisation ; for the resources of China, 
both in men and in natural wealth, were illimitable. 

China and Japan had both been brought into contact 
with the powers of the West in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. But they had reacted in very different ways. 
China had only submitted to superior force ; she had not 
wavered in her contempt for the foreigner, or in her loyalty 
to her ancient ways of life, which went on (and in the 
greater part of the country are still going on) much as 
they have done for tliree thousand years. She had been 
forced to admit the European traders to tho ports along 
her coast and for a thousand miles inland along the great 
Yang-tse-kiang river ; forced to allow them to establish 
their own municipal governments in their ‘ conces- 
sions ’ in these cities ; forced to allow them to set up 
their own jurisdictions for their own peoples ; forced to 
lot their missionaries penetrate the country, and open 
schools in which the loyalty of her children to her tradi- 
tional usages was inevitably undermined ; forced to 
place the collection of hex customs in foreign hands, and 
to have the tariffs she might ooUect on import trade 
defined for her by foreign powers. But she had not 
attempted imtil the eve of the war to imitate the political 
system of these interlopers, or to reorganise her social 
and economic life according to their methods, as Japan 
had done. Many of her sons, meanwhile, had found 
their way to Europe and America ; many more had ac- 
quired a tincture of Western Icnowledge in the Western 
schools and colleges which the missionaries had set up 
in China. They could no longer be content with the 
ancient learning of the Chinese classics, which was alone 
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respected by the governing classes of tbeir country : 
they wanted to westernise Cbina, to introduce tho 
political and economic metkodn they had been studying 
in the Western lands. 

In 1911 they carried out a sudden revolution, by which 
the Manchu dynasty of emperors was overthrown, and 
(on paper) a complete democratic system was established. 
The most remarkable leader of this movement was a 
Western-educated student, Dr. Sun-yat-sen, who preached 
the necessity for a triple revolution — the establishment of 
national independence (which involved the destruction of 
the special privileges claimed by the Western interlopers) ; 
the institution of a complete system of democracy in place 
of the absolute authority of the Emperor and his man- 
darins ; and the transformation of the unchanging 
economic life of China on Western, and if possible on 
sociahstic, lines. But China had no ancient and deeply 
rooted ruling class like the Samurai of Japan, who had 
controlled and guided the great change of the ’sixties and 
’seventies ia that country ; her mandarins and her military 
chiefs thought only of tmmiug the new regime to their 
own personal advantage. The teeming milHons of Chma 
could not understand the new ideas. Consequently the 
revolution of 1911 threw the country into confusion. 
The new parliament was from the first little better than 
a sham. Soon — diuing the Great War — ^it broke up ; 
the older ruling forces and the mandarin class, under 
yuan-shi-kai as President, took control of the govern- 
ment at Peking ; the followers of Sun-yat-sen, called the 
Kuomintang, or People’s Party, set up a rival, but 
impotent, government at Canton, which controlled only 
one or two of the eighteen provinces into which China is 
divided, though the Kuomintang had followers in every 
province. Most of the provinces fell under the control of 
Tuohuns, or military leaders, who frequently engaged in 
civil war with one another. Piracy was rampant on the 
coast and on the great rivers, and brigandage in the interior. 
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This was the condition of things during the course of 
the war, and at its close. China was still a unit, though her 
unity was tending to break up ; the government at Peking 
(under its quasi-Eepublican President) could still speak 
for the country as a whole, and still drew a considerable 
revenue from the tariffs which were collected for it at all 
the ports by the European customs-administration ; the 
Europeans still enjoyed their special privileges, and carried 
on their trade, of wMch the British had the lion’s share ; 
the normal life of China was surprisingly little disturbed 
by the disorder and the rivalries of the Tuchuns, and its 
foreign trade actually went on increasing ; the eager 
reformers of Sun-yat-sen’s school kept no more than a 
foothold in Canton, in the extreme south, though their 
ideas were still spreading ; democracy and parliamentary 
government had become a mere sham ; but China was 
weaker and more disorganised than ever. 

Japan, who, instead of despising the foreigner, had 
resolved to imitate him, had long since reorganised her 
whole political and economic system, and still more her 
military system, on Western lines. The success of this 
amazing transformation — carried out under the leadership 
of her old aristocracy — ^had been displayed in her easy 
victory over China in 1895, which gave her the territories 
of Korea and Formosa, and still more in her sensational 
defeat of Russia, which raised her to the rank of a Great 
Power, and gave her a foothold in Manchuria, a rich and 
haK-empty province that had seemed to lie at Russia’s 
mercy. Her alhanoe with Britain, in 1902, had made 
this victory possible, and brought her into the company 
of the World-Powers. 

When the Great War came, it brought what seemed to 
be a heaven-sent opportunity for Japan. Taking ad- 
vantage of the fact that the European powers wore 
spending all their strength upon the war, she was able 
to obtain a giant share of the trade they had to sacrifice, 
especially in China, but also in India and other countries. 
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and thua to strengthen enormously her economic position. 
The rivalry of Russia disappeared, especially after the 
breakdown of the Russian government in 1917. Even 
America could not interfere; from 1917 onwards she 
was involved in the war, and before that date all her 
attention was fixed upon Europe. Playing the part of a 
loyal ally to Britain, Japan joined in the alliance against 
Germany, and was able to occupy the port and fortress 
of Kiao-chau, and the rich Chinese province of Shantung, 
over which Germany had been establishing her power. 
Disorganised China lay at her mercy. So also, it seemed, 
did the Russian Empire in Siberia ; and for a time, at the 
end of the war, Japan occupied a large area in eastern 
Siberia, which she evidently hoped to keep. 

In 19 IS Japan laid before the Chinese government 
Twenty-one Demands, which wordd have placed her 
almost in control of the economic life of China, and in 
particular would have given her full control over the rich 
and populous province of Shantung, the birthplace of 
Confucius. The Allies could not but agree to her succeed- 
ing to all the Gorman claims in Shantung, and they 
ultimately included this agreement in the Treaty of 
Versailles, which China therefore refused to sign. The 
Peking government protested, but could not resist. It 
had to yield to the Japanese demands. But by doing 
so, it largely lost the support of the people of China, or 
of those who understood what was going on. 

Japan, in short, emerged from the war with an immense 
increase of wealth, power, and prestige. She seemed to 
be the dominating power in the Pacific. The Philippines, 
Hong-Kong, and perhaps even Australia, were exposed 
to her attack. Her new position was recognised in the 
fact that she was one of the Five Great Powers which 
dictated the world-settlement after the war, the others 
being Britain, America, France, and Italy. The fact that 
she had aroused against herself the animosity of the 
Chinese people did not seem to matter ; for the Chinese 
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people were impoteiit, and seemed to lie at her mercy. 
At one bound, the Great War appeared to have turned 
Japan into one of the supreme powers of the world. 

iii 

This triumph, however, soon received a check. Japan 
was hard hit by the trade depression of 1921, and by a 
terrible earthquake which almost obhterated Tokio. In 
1922 the United States summoned, at Washington, a 
Conference to deal with two great problems : naval 
disarmament, and the problems of the Pacific. This was 
beyond comparison the moat successful Conference of the 
post-war period. On the naval side, it was marked firstly 
by the achievement of a solid measure of agreed dis- 
armament, and secondly by the abandonment by Britain 
of the naval supremacy which she had enjoyed for four 
hundred year’s, and the acceptance of ‘ parity ’ with the 
United States. These two English-speaking powers were 
recognised as the supreme naval powers of the world. 
But Japan was definitely recognised as the third naval 
power of the world : all three were Pacific powers. The 
new agreements also included a provision that no new 
fortifications should be erected by any of the powers 
on the Pacific islands. This was intended as a security 
for peace. But it left Japan in a position of strategic 
invifinerability in the eastern Pacific, because no naval 
bases could be created within striking distance of her shores. 

The political results of the Conference were yet more 
important than its achievements in regard to disarmament. 
The Anglo- Japanese treaty of 1902 was brought to an 
end, and replaced by a Eour-Power Pact between Britain, 
America, Japan, and France guaranteeing the maintenance 
of peace in the Pacific. Japan was courteously but firmly 
persuaded to surrender her claims to the great province 
of Shantrmg — a province as populous as England — and 
to share the commercial concessions which she had wrung 
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from China with, a financial consortium organised by the 
financiers of the Pour Powers. Pinally, these four, with 
five other powers interested in the Pacific (China, the 
Netherlands, Italy, Portugal, and Belgium) signed a Nine- 
Power Pact, guaranteeing the integrity of China, and 
pledging themselves to encourage and help her to re- 
organise herself. The Open Door for the trade of all 
nations was to be preserved. China pledged herself to 
the other powers not to make any concessions of territory 
on her coasts. It was agreed that there should be an 
immediate Conferenoe to consider the question of Chinese 
tariffs, and the other powers promised to help China to 
improve her legal system so as to make it possible for the 
European countries to abandon the special jurisdictions 
which they had set up. In short, the clutching fingers of 
Japan were quietly prised off from her prey ; and every 
encouragement was given to the Chinese people to re- 
organise themselves, without fear that their territory 
would be partitioned by other countries. 

Unhappily, at this moment, when things looked so 
favourable for China — ^when the Powers were ready to 
help her, and to forgo them special privileges, and when 
the stranglehold of Japan had been loosened — a new 
paroxysm of civil war broke out in northern China (1922) 
among the great Tuchuns or war-lords, each fighting to 
get control of the Peking government. It is needless to 
follow the course of this confused fighting, or to trace the 
aims and deeds of Chang-tso-lin, and Wu-pei-fu, and 
Eeng-yu-hsien, and the rest. Enough to say that within 
a couple of years the government at Peking was reduced 
to impotence and futility ; and the conferences on tariffs 
and on special jurisdictions, which were duly summoned 
in accoi’dance with the agreements of Washington, had 
to he adjourned without reaching any conclusions. This 
was not the fault of the Western powers, and least of all 
of Britain. But Chinese opinion laid the blame upon 
them, and most of all upon Britain. 
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Meanwhile the Bolshevika of Russia had seen in China 
a field ready for their propaganda, and a chance of stirring 
uj) trouble for the Western ‘ capitalist ’ powers. They 
were active in many parts of China, but their chief hopes 
lay with the Radicals of the Kuoinintang, in Canton and 
the south. Here a Russian agent, Michael Borodin, oh- 
tained great influence among the more excitable members 
of the Kuomintang. They began to organise strikes 
against the Western traders, and especially against the 
British, who were regarded as the supreme representatives 
of Western influence, because they held a larger share of 
Chinese trade than all the other Western powers put 
together. Eormidable strikes in many places, but especi- 
ally in Canton and Hong-Kong, almost brought British 
trade to a standstill in 1924 and 1925. A boycott of 
British goods was proclaimed, which lasted until 1927. 
There were outbreaks of violence also ; and the municipal 
police in the international settlements were on two occa- 
sions forced to fire on the mob, which of course increased 
the excitement. But all this alarmed the Chinese mer- 
chants, who were threatened as much as the Western 
traders ; and a spht began to develop in the Kuomintang 
between the Communist element and the Moderates. 

These growing differences were, however, held in check 
for the time being, because the Kuomintang saw, in the 
strife between the northern war-lords, a chance of extend- 
ing their own power beyond the narrow limits within 
which it had hitherto been confined. In 1926 the Kuo- 
mintang resolved to make an advance to the north. 
Under the leadership of Chiang-kai-shek, the ablest 
general whom China had yet produced, they achieved a 
success far beyond their wildest hopes, and were able to 
advance as far as the Yang-tse-kiang river, and even 
beyond it, and to win the allegiance of most of the southern 
provinces. They were greatly helped by the fact that 
they had many adherents in every province, especially 
among the student-class, who were sick of the ravages 
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and raj)aoity of the Tuohuns, and saw in the nationalist 
and democratic aims of the Kuomintang party the only 
hope of unity and reorganisation for China. After these 
conquests, the capital of the Kuomintang was transferred 
to the great city of Hankow, in the heart of China ; while 
CMang-kai-shek turned his arms towards the east, striving 
to win the rich province of Kiang-su. In Kdang-su lay 
Shanghai, the oliief centre of Western, and especially of 
British, trade ; it was one of the greatest and richest ports 
in the world ; and the prospect of this great city, with 
its banks and trading-houses, being made the battle- 
ground of undisciplined and excited Chinese armies was 
highly perturbing. 

It was all the more perturbing because of the rise of 
anti-Western, and especially anti-Biitish, sentiment, which 
grew as the armies of the Kuomintang advanced. When 
these armies entered Hankow, the European settlements 
were attacked and sacked, many lives were lost, and the 
white settlers had to be hastily removed to Shanghai, 
Similar scenes of violence took place at Kiukiang, another 
treaty port lower down the river. Scores of warships 
were kept continually occupied on the Yang-tse-kiang, 
striving (not always successfully) to protect the immense 
volume of European, especially British, shipping which 
still plied on the great river ; merchant-ships and even 
warships were constantly fired upon from the banks of 
the river. The British embassy at Pekmg tried in vain 
to reach a reasonable arrangement with the heads of the 
Kuomintang at Hankow. It was recognised that the 
Kuomintang was now the most effective force in China ; 
and the British government went far beyond the other 
Western governments in recognising that it was impossible 
to maintain the special privileges asserted by the European 
traders, in face of this formidable uprising of national 
sentiment. But the Communist element in the Kuo- 
mintang had got the upper hand at Hankow, and would 
not listen to reason. 
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111 face of this situation, the British government decided 
to send out a substantial Defence Force to Shanghai, to 
protect the International Settlement. Thanks to the 
presence of this force, when the conquering army of 
Ohiang-kai-shek entered Shanghai, there was no reproduc- 
tion of the troubles that had taken place in Hankow. 

The division between the Communist and the Moderate 
elements in the Kuomintang was becoming more acute. 
Ohiang-kai-shek, the conquering general, was on the side 
of the Moderates : he saw that it would be fatal to 
alienate the Cliinese merchants, and all the European 
powers. The quarrel came to a height when the enfeebled 
government in Peking — ^hoping, perhaps, to discredit its 
rival, the Kuomintang — ^raided Russian buildings in 
Peking, and found, and published, a number of documents 
which showed that the Russian government was trying 
to steer the course of events in China for its own interests. 
This turned the feverish national sentiment of the Chinese 
against the Russians ; Borodin and other Russian agents 
were expelled from the country ; and the Moderates in 
the Kuomintang definitely got the upper hand. They 
established their capital at Nanking, hut the Communists 
still remained at Hankow. Nevertheless, the Nanking 
government was more nearly a government of all China 
than had existed for many years ; it had at least broken 
the power of the great war-lords, except in the far north. 

The unity of China seemed at last to be established 
when, in 1928, in alliance with two of the northern 
war-lords, the armies of the Kuomintang entered Peking, 
the capital of the Manohu emperors, which became a 
provincial city, and was renamed Pei-ping . It now seemed 
to be possible to set to work upon the reorganisation of 
China. The Kuomintang party (like the Fascists in Italy 
and the Bolsheviks in Russia) kept all power in their own 
hands, but this was declared to be only a provisional 
arrangement until the authority of the central govern- 
ment had been firmly established. Chiang-kai-chek, the 
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victorious general, 'became President of tbe Republic. 
He was soon to announce his conversion to Christianity. 
His wife's brother, T. Y. Soong — a very able and honest 
man — became Finance Minister. He .also was a Christian, 
as had been Sun-yat-aen, the prophet of the Chinese 
revolution ; and the adoption of the religion of the West 
by these leaders was a proof that they meant to westernise 
the thought as well as the institutions of China. Foreign 
advisers were brought in to help them in the vast work 
of reconstruction : military officers from Germany, naval 
officers from Britain, financial experts from America, and 
a Political Adviser (Sir Frederick Whyte) from Britain. 
All this was a sign that hatred of the foreigner was 
declining among the new rulers of China. They now 
hoped for help and guidance from the West, and they 
were strong supporters of the League of Nations, to 
which they looked for protection from Japan. A new 
code of laws, on Western lines, was rapidly drawn up. 
Negotiations were once more opened with the European 
powers for a modification of the special privileges they 
claimed for then- subjects, which were incompatible with 
the national independence of China, and the European 
Powers, especially Britain, were now more ready than ever 
to meet the Chinese demands. In 1928 the outlook for 
China seemed more hopeful than it had been since 19H. 


iv 

But tMs promise was not fulfilled. Fresh wars with 
those Tuchuns who had joined forces with the Kuomintang 
soon broke out. Chiang-kai-shek was able to break their 
power, bxit he was never able to make the authority of the 
central government effective in the more distant provinces. 
There were fierce feuds between rival factions of the 
Kuomintang itself, which exhausted the patience of the 
peoifie. Brigandage was rampant almost everywhere, 
causing vast losses of life and property, and making trade 
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difficult. Pamine followed on the ruin wrought by the 
long civil war, and in some provinces millions died of 
starvation. The economic blizzard which was sweeping 
over the world in 1930 and 1931 deeply affected Clina, 
and almost ruined her foreign trade, which had gone on 
through all the confusion : she was especially affected 
by the fall in the price of silver, on which the value of 
her currency depended. Thus even China suffered as 
anuch from the economic disorganisation of the inter- 
dependent world as from her own political confusion. 
And one of the results of all these distresses was a rapid 
growth' of what was called Communism, but was really 
in the main a blind revolt of unhappy people against the 
miseries they had to endure. In some parts of the 
country, Communist governments had been set up, 
notably on the Yang-tse-kiang, above Hankow. They 
were as ruthless and destructive as the Tuohims and the 
bandits. To add to all these miseries, in 1930 there was 
a flood on the Yang-tse-kiang, which burst its banks, 
inundated immense areas, and caused an enormous loss 
of life and property. The Chinese government asked for 
help from the League of Nations, which sent to them a 
distinguished Englishman, Sir John Hope Simpson. 
Under his direction miracles were accomplished ; in a 
few months the Yang-tse-ldang was bridled with embank- 
ments of earthworks, to create which enough earth was 
moved to make a bank six feet high and six feet thick 
round the equator ; while all the refugees were gathered 
in camps and kept ahve. The fact that all this was done 
by Chinese labour, in spite of the constant onslaughts of 
bandits and Communists, showed what the endurance, 
loyalty, and industry of the Chinese people could achieve 
under competent guidance. 

In the midst of all these distresses, China was suddenly 
faced by a new peril ; the revival of Japanese aggressive 
designs. Since the Washington Conference of 1 922, Japan, 
under a Liberal ministry, had been loyal to the agreements 
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then made. She had not tried to take advantage of the 
disunity of China, but had co-operated with the European 
powers both in their measures for defence against dis- 
order, and in their attempts to reach an agreement with 
the new China. She had behaved as a loyal member of 
the League of Nations. She seemed to have abandoned 
her territorial ambitions, and to have resolved that the 
problem of feeding her growing population (which was 
increasing by nearly a million a year) must be met not by 
the conquest of new lands, but by the expansion of 
peaceful trade. But the economic collapse of 1930 and 
the following years brought a sudden change. Japan was 
as hard hit as other countries. When, ivith a simultaneous 
madness, all the afflicted coimtries began to try to improve 
them position by destroying their trade with one another 
by means of tariffs and quotas, Japan saw the chance of 
an expanding trade destroyed, and was driven back upon 
the alternative of conquering an empire for herself, whose 
trade she could monopoUse, and in which her surplus 
population could settle. The opportunity was at hand, 
in the half-empty Chinese provinces of Manchuria, and 
perhaps also in the still emptier Russian lands of eastern 
Siberia. The moment was favourable, because America 
and the European powers were all distracted by their 
own troubles, and were unlikely to interfere. Thus the 
economic nationalism of the Western peoples not only 
intensified and prolonged their own sufferings, but was 
the underlying cause of new troubles in the East, graver 
than any that had gone before. 

The army leaders in Japan had never lUced the pacific 
poHoy which their government had pursued. Economic 
distress brought them the support of the mob. They took 
the law into their own hands : the occupation of Man- 
churia, which we shall presently have to consider, was 
due to their independent action, which the government 
conld not control. The Liberal ministry was overthrown, 
and replaced (December 1931) by a Conservative ministry ; 
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this in its turn was displaced (May 1932), and generals 
and admirals took control of the government. Meanwhile 
there was a series of assassinations of political leaders of 
both parties, carried out by young officers. In effect, the 
government of Japan was seized' by a sort of military 
coup d’etat, which was in progress wliile the conflict with 
China raged, and while the European powers were arguing 
as to how this conflict could be checked. 

On September 18, 1931, Japanese forces seized Mukden, 
the capital city of Manchuria. During the next three 
months the three provinces of Manchuria were occupied. 
The Chinese offered very little resistance, but appealed to 
the League of Nations. The League and America asked 
for explanations and assurances from the Japanese 
government, which put forward one flimsy pretext after 
another, and abounded in pie-crust promises, laying all 
the blame upon the disorder existing in China. Resolu- 
tions passed by the League were of no avail. The Chinese 
government carefully abstained from any military action 
which might put it in the wrong in the eyes of the world ; 
and its representatives at Geneva got the best of every 
argument with the Japanese spokesmen. The Chinese 
people took the law into their own hands, declaring a 
boycott of Japanese goods which was so effective that the 
trade of Japan with China practically came to an end ; 
and the trade with China was about one-foui’th of the 
total export trade of Japan. Japan’s response was to 
send forces to Shanghai, which was the centre of the 
boycott movement : her militarists thought that bomba 
and bullets would be the best way of persuading the 
Chinese to purchase Japanese goods. From the Liter- 
national Settlement, which the Chinese dared not attack, 
they bombarded the crowded Chinese quarters of the city 
with artillery and from aircraft. They even bombed a 
camp of refugees from the great floods, which had been 
organised under the auspices of the League of Nations. 

These Japanese actions were not only utterly in- 
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defensible in themselves. They constituted a direct 
breach of the Covenant of the League, and of the Kellogg 
Pact, and of the Kine-Power Treaty, to all of which the 
honour of Japan was pledged. But the honour of the 
other powers was equally pledged to these instruments. 
If they took no steps to uphold them — if they disregarded 
their obligations as Japan had done — ^they would share 
Japan’s guilt, and the collective system upon wliich the 
hopes of world-peace depended must collapse. More than 
that. In February 1932 the Disarmament Conference, 
long in preparation, was to meet. What hope was there 
that any of the nations would agree to disarm, if it were 
demonstrated in the case of Japan that the League of 
Nations could not be trusted to defend its members 'i 
Not only the rights of China, but the whole of the new 
world-order, which (imperfect as it was) had seemed to 
be the best outcome of the peace settlement, would be 
imperilled. 

Apart from the economic distress by which the whole 
world, including Japan, was distracted, the circumstances 
were extremely favourable for firm and quiet action by a 
united world. For every country in the world condemned 
the action of Japan. America and Russia, the two Great 
Powers which were not members of the League, were as 
deeply concerned as any of the members of the League 
to check Japanese aggression, and would have been ready 
to join at least in common representations, and probably 
in common action. The militarists had not yet got 
firmly into the saddle in Japan, where the Liberal 
tradition still survived. And the Chinese boycott had 
produced such disastrous effects upon Japanese trade 
that the dangerous consequences of violence were being 
felt. If the whole world had been ready to take common 
action, or even to make a common protest, the results 
would probably have been decisive. 

In January 1932 — ^before the Japanese attack on 
Shanghai was delivered — ^the American government sent 

T 
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a Note to Japan, stating that America would not recog- 
nise any changes made by force in contravention of 
the Kellogg Pact and the Nine-Power Treaty for the 
maintenance of the territorial integrity of China. America 
was very anxious that the British government should 
co-operate in this action : if it had done so, the rest of 
the world would probably have followed — ^the League of 
Nations, indeed, passed a resolution in this sense a few 
months later. But the British government promptly 
replied that it did not propose to make any such com- 
munication to Japan, on the ground that Japan had 
promised to preserve the Open Door for foreign commerce 
in Manchuria. It was not the Open Door that was in 
question, but the occupation of territory in defiance of 
the League Covenant, an action which every member 
of the League was pledged to resist. The value of the 
promise of the Open Door was soon displayed. Japan 
set up, in Manchuria, a puppet ‘ Republic of Manchukuo,’ 
which was absolutely dependent upon her. And the 
Republic of Manchukuo, posing as a sovereign state, 
announced that trading privileges would only be enjoyed 
by those countries which recognised Manchulmo as a 
legitimate government. 

This action of the British government destroyed, for 
the time being, the possibility of effective common action, 
and cut the ground from under the feet of the League. 
It was defended on the groimd that if Japan had been 
annoyed she might have attacked Hong-Kong, and thus 
have brought on a war — in which she would have stood 
alone against the world. The League had already sent 
out a Commission of Inquiry to the East (the Lytton 
Commission), which contained representatives of fi.ve 
great nations. In October 1932 the Commission presented 
a unanimous report which condemned the action of Japan 
in moderate but convincing terms, and sketched a scheme 
for the future government of Manchuria which would 
have met every reasonable Japanese demand, and which 
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would have been accepted by China. Before it could be 
printed (but after her government had seen it), Japan 
formally ‘ recognised ’ the Republic of Manohukuo, thus 
refusing even to consider the Commission’s proposals. 
The Lytton Report was brought before the Assembly of 
the League in Oetober 1933. It was endorsed unanimously, 
but for the dissentient voice of Japan ; and thereupon 
Japan announced her withdrawal from the League of 
Nations. The League took no further action. 

We have dwelt upon these events with some fullness 
because they were of momentous importance not merely 
for China and the Far East, but for the future of the 
world. They left China still divided and disorganised, 
helpless before her unscrupulous neighbour, and without 
any faith in the justice or good faith of the Western world, 
whose help she had been willing to invite. They left 
Japan apparently irresistible, convinced that she could 
snap her fingers at the rest of the world, mistress of the 
eastern Pacific, and in a position to attack Hong-Kong 
or any other European possession whenever she should 
think fit ; for if the collective system did not check her 
in the case of Manchuria, why should it check her in any 
other aggressive action ? They left a high probability 
that war would come sooner or later in the Pacific, 
perhaps between Japan and Russia, perhaps between 
Japan and America ; and in such a war the whole world 
is lilcely to be involved. They left the collective system 
and the League of Nations in ruins, having forfeited the 
respect of the world. At a time when the greater part 
of the non-European world was in a state of revolt 
against the supremacy of individual European powers, 
they destroyed respect for the capacity of the Western 
peoples to lead the world towards a system of organised 
peace. 

The events of 1932 may well prove to have been among 
the most decisive, and among the most disastrous, 
turning-points in human history. 
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IV. The Upheaval rti India 
i 

The movement of revolt against Western supremacy 
which filled the post-war years in India diifered in 
several respects from the similar movements which we 
have observed in the Realm of Islam and in the Ear 
East. 

In the first place, it concerned only one European 
power, Britain ; and it had to deal with a highly organised 
system of government, well established for more than a 
century. There is little doubt that the British power 
could have crushed the whole movement by force, if it 
had chosen to do so. But this would have involved a 
long period of coercion, which British opinion would not 
have tolerated ; and in the long run it would certainly 
have been ineffective. A steady progress towards Indian 
self-government had long been the accepted aim of British 
policy ; the first steps in this progress had been made, 
by successive advances, since 1880 ; and the difference 
between the British government in India and its impatient 
subjects was not as to the ultimate aim, but as to the 
speed with which it could be approached. 

In the second place, the difficulties that had to be 
overcome before an efficient system of- self-government 
could be established were far greater in India than any- 
where else. As m CKuia, the first difficulty was due to 
the Enormous size of the area and of the population 
concerned — as great, in each ease, as those of Europe. 
It is almost impossible to make a representative system 
workable when each representative must speak for some- 
thing lilre a mfihon souls. But in China the vast popula- 
tion was at least in a remarkable degree homogeneous — 
unified by common traditions and a similar mode of life 
that had lasted for twenty centuries. In India, on the 
other hand, there was a bewildering diversity of races, 
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languages, religions, and grades of civilisation ; there was 
the rigid cleavage of the caste system, which did not exist 
in China ; there was the acute conflict between Hinduism 
and Mahomedanism ; there was the long-standing mutual 
contempt of the warrior-peoples of the hill-countries and 
the clerkly peoples of the plains. Moreover, the political 
problem in India was gravely complicated by the existence 
of a large number of Native States under hereditary 
princely rulers, to which there was no parallel in. Cliina, 
where the Eighteen Provinces had all been governed in tho 
same way, by the same Mandarin class, since time im- 
memorial. The intellectual capacity of the educated 
classes in India and in China was not inferior to that of 
the educated classes in the Western countries ; but in 
India there was a rigid cleavage of caste between them 
and the mass of the population which did not exist either 
in China or in Europe. For these reasons, the problem 
of creating a system of national self-government in India 
was vastly more difficult than the corresponding problem 
in China. It was more difficult also than the correspond- 
ing problem in the Islamic countries, because India 
lacked the unity of belief, law, and social usage which 
Islam had given to its adherents. If the progress of 
India towards self-govermnent had not been guided by 
a firm and patient government, sympathetic towards its 
aims, the anarchy that must have resulted must have 
been far worse than that from which China has suffered. 

ii 

We have already seen how, at the end of the war, a 
promise was given by the British government that Inffia 
should advance by progressive stages to full responsible 
self-government. An attempt was made to fulfil this 
promise in the Montagu-Chel^ford scheme of ' dyarchy,’ 
under which power was to be divided between elected 
representatives and the officials who were rdtimately 
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responsible to the India Office and the British Parliament, 
This scheme was embodied in an Act of Parliament, passed 
at the end of 1919 ; it came into operation in 1920. But 
the new system was in fact imposed upon India by the 
authority of Britain ; and this in itself was enough to 
alienate from it the support of the more fervid Indian 
reformers. 

Moreover, the circumstances of the moment when it 
came into effect were such as to deny to it the chance of 
a fair trial. The war was just over : it had gravely lowered 
the prestige of Western civilisation, while the proclama- 
tion of the Allies that they had been fighting for the 
defence of democracy and the rights of self-determination 
for all peoples seemed to Justify much greater expecta- 
tions than the Montagu-Ohelmsford scheme could satisfy. 
India, like the rest of the world, was full of unrest. The 
Indian Moslems, who had hitherto been the most con- 
servative element in Indian politics, were perturbed and 
excited by the collapse of the power of Turkey : when 
Afghanistan, in 1919, threatened the Indian frontier 
(p. 272), some of the Moslem leaders even declared then 
readiness to help the invader. To crown all, India was 
thrown into a frenzy of excitement by troubles that broke 
out in 1919 and 1920, just when the new system was 
about to be put in force. 

Before the war and during its first stage, the govern- 
ment of India had been perplexed by the difficulty of 
dealiug with a campaign of assassination that was being 
carried on by secret societies, especially in Bengal. Very 
few people were involved in this conspiracy, and most of 
them were known ; but the difficulty arose from the fact 
that witnesses could not be got to testify in the courts 
of law, because they feared the vengeance of the con- 
spirators. Using emergency war-powers, the government 
was able during the war to bring these troubles to an end, 
by confining the leaders of the conspiracy to their own 
villages. But what was to happen when the war ended, 
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and tlie emergency po-wers disappeared ? A Commission 
of eminent lawyers, English, and Indian, headed by an 
English judge, Mr. Justice Rowlatt, was asked to report 
on this problem, and they reported that cases of this sort 
should be tried in private, by three judges without a jury. 
But the mere introduction of an Act embodying these 
proposals in the Indian legislature aroused a storm. 
The provisions of the Act were fantastically distorted 
by agitators and by the Press, and it was made to 
appear that the lives and liberties of all Indians were 
to be put at the mercy of the government and the police. 
In the -warlike province of the Punjab a formidable 
rising seemed to be imminent (1919) : railway and tele- 
graph lines were cut, and the British authorities were 
gravely alarmed, especially as the available forces to 
suppress any outbreak were engaged on the frontier. In 
Amritsar, the sacred city of the Sildis, some terrible 
murders took place, and the situation seemed critical. 
General Dyer, who had only a handful of soldiers amid 
seething mobs, opened fire on a vast unarmed crowd 
which had gathered in an enclosure where meetings 
had been prohibited, and many lives were lost. It may 
well be that this horrible episode stopped a still more 
horrible uprising. But it aroused a frenzy of excite- 
ment aU over India ; and although an inquiry was held 
and General Dyer was dismissed from the service, the 
revolutionary and anti-British movement was immensely 
stimulated. 

It was in the midst of this excitement that M. K. 
Gandhi came to the forefront in Indian pohtios. In no 
comrtry but India, -with its deep religious sense, could 
Gandhi have exercised the leadership which fell to him 
during the following years. He was a sincerely religious 
man, a saint and ascetic. After a Western education, he 
had done good service to his countrymen in South Africa ; 
and the spectacle of their treatment in that country had 
made him distrustful of Western ascendancy. He had 
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dropped Western modes of life and, as far as lie could, 
Western ideas. Living in the extreme of simplicity, he 
had made it his aim to bring back his countrymen to the 
old ways. He wanted to get rid not only of British rule 
hut of Western civilisation ; he wanted to shake off the 
West altogether, and to return to the simplicity of life 
and faith which he believed had existed in early India ; 
and his insistence that the Indians must once more spin, 
weave, and wear their own homespun garments was 
inspired by this dream even more than by a desire to 
damage British trade. He hated every use of force ; the 
episode of Amritsar was an abomination to him, but so 
also was the use of violence by Indians. His method of 
bringing about the great change he vaguely desired was 
‘ non-violent non-co-operation ’ ; there was to be no 
rioting, no assassmation ; but every patriotic Indian was 
simply to refuse to recognise the existence of the govern- 
ment, to disregard its orders, and to refuse to pay taxes. 
If he could have obtained unanimous and universal 
observance of this plan, he would undoubtedly have made 
it impossible to carry on the government ; he would also 
have brought about a complete disorganisation of the 
whole social order. Such was the remarkable man who 
took the lead of the Indian movement during the con- 
fusion that followed the episode of Amritsar : a sort of 
mixture of Tolstoi and William Morris. But a saint is 
no more qualified by his samthood to manage the com- 
plicated business of politics than to guide an aeroplane 
or a locomotive engine ; and, although Gandhi won the 
devoted adhesion of the mass of Indians, he had no 
constructive contribution to make to the problem of 
Indian government. One of his aims was to rescue the 
60,000,000 Indian ‘ untouchables ’ from their degradation. 
But here he had to deal not with the British government 
(which was in full sympathy with him on this point) but 
with the prejudices and traditions of his own people. 
His failure to achieve anything for the untouchables 
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ought to have taught him that these prejudices and these 
traditions must stand in the way also o£ any purely 
idealistic solution of the problem of government. 

In 1920, therefore, the situation in India was extremely 
difficult. Gandhi was preaching ‘ non-violent non- 
co-operation ’ with a ‘ Satanic government,’ and for a 
time with a considerable degree of success. British goods, 
especially cotton cloth, were being boycotted on a 
wholesale scale. There were occasional hartals, or general 
strikes ; and frequent riots and disturbances, in spite of 
the doctrine of non-violence. The Indian Moslems, 
laying iipon Britain the blame for the collapse of the 
Turkish power, were in a state of active hostility ; 
and for the first time Moslems and Hindus were in 
alhance. The Indian National Congress, now for the 
first time joined by Moslems, was demanding complete 
autonomy. 

It was in these circumstances that the new system 
of government had to be put into operation, and 
naturally it worked badly : in so far as it worked 
at all, this was only because the followers of Gandhi 
would have nothing to do with it, and the Indians who 
were elected to the Legislative Councils, and who took 
office, were Moderates. But the system was repudiated 
by the majority of the people, and even the Moderates 
were fain to make difficulties, if only to show that they 
were not the mere creatmes of the government. Only 
the patient tact and quiet firmness of the Viceroy of these 
difficult years, Lord Reading, kept things going at all. 
But total non-co-operation was impossible, and soon 
broke down. Moreover, in 1921 there was a revolt of the 
Moplahs, a Moslem people on the west coast ; they 
naturally turned their arms against their hereditary foes, 
the Hindus ; there was much destruction of life and 
property, only checked by British authority ; and this 
not only broke the alliance between Moslems and Hindus, 
it showed the danger of conflict between them in the 
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absence of a restraining power. It also Helped to discredit 
Gandhi’s policy. In 1922 it was found safe to place him 
under arrest, and no disturbance followed. 

iii 

Although the turmoil was decreasing, the new system 
of gowernment was not working well. It had not won the 
consent of its subjects ; and without consent — ^tacit if 
not aotiye — ^no system of government can be healthy or 
secure. In 1924 the Indian Legislative Council appointed 
a Commission to report on the working of the system. 
It presented two reports. The minority report, which 
represented moderate Indian opinion, condemned the 
system outright, and demanded full autonomy except in 
foreign policy and defence. Even the majority report, 
which represented official opinion, made many criticisms 
and advocated substantial changes. The original scheme 
had contemplated an examination of the working of the 
system, and perhaps an enlargement of its scope, after 
ten years ; hut it was obvious that something would 
have to he done before that. 

In 1927 a Parliamentary Commission was appointed, 
under the chairmanship of Sir John Simon, to investigate 
the whole problem afresh. It inoluded representatives of 
all parties in Parliament, but no Indians. This was 
enough to damn it in the eyes of all Indians. The appoint- 
ment of the Simon Commission, indeed, reawakened all 
the old excitement, and during its visits to India it was 
boycotted. The report which it presented, after two 
years of inquiry and study in India and at home, was a 
very able and illuminating analysis of the whole problem, 
and it recom m ended a substantial advance towards the 
autonomy which Indians desired. But there was never 
any prospect that the Simon Report would he taken as 
the basis of a new constitution ; the Indian leaders. 
Moderates an,d Extremists alike, would have nothing to 
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do with it, because Indians had had no share in drawing 
it up. 

To get over this difELculty, the British government 
summoned a Round Table Conference to meet in London. 
It included spokesmen of every important section of 
Indian opinion, except the Extremists ; and Mahatma 
Gandhi himself oame to London, and took part in the 
discussions during the second year of the Conference. 
The mere fact that the destinies of India were being dis- 
cussed not by the British government in Parliament alone, 
but by Britons and Indians in open conference, changed 
the whole atmosphere of the problem. A new hope 
dawned when the spokesmen of the Ruling Princes 
announced their readiness to come into a federal system, 
if the conditions were such as they could approve. The 
discussions of the Conference were spread over three 
years ; and the immense difficulties of the problem 
became apparent when members of the various races and 
religions of India were called upon to find practical 
solutions for them. Some of the difficulties were so nearly 
insoluble that they almost broke up the Conference ; 
and in the end the British government was asked to draft 
a scheme embodying the results of the long discussions. 
This scheme, which came to be loiown as the White 
Paper, was in its turn the basis of further long discussions 
by a Committee of Both Houses ; and ten years had passed 
since the Legislative Assembly at Delhi demanded a new 
constitution before a draft was ready for enactment. 

In whatever form it is finally enacted, the new scheme of 
government for India will be, and must be, a compromise, 
which will give full satisfaction to nobody. But at least 
it will be the outcome of long and careful discussions, in 
which the views of every important body of opinion in 
India will have been considered. Perhaps it will not work 
well ; it will certainly have to be amended in the light of 
experience. Perhaps no system of government by discus- 
sion can be made to work easily in a commimity so vast 
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and variegated as tliat of India, and amid the conflicting 
claims and interests of so many races, religions, castes, and 
grades of civilisation. But it is certain that 320,000,000 
people cannot be governed against their will, once the 
desire for political liberty has grown strong among them. 
These long discussions are a proof that the British people 
and their government have recognised and accepted this 
plain fact, and have realised that India cannot be treated 
merely as a British ‘ possession.’ The period of British 
rule in India has laid the foundations upon which alone a 
secure system of self-government can be erected ; for it 
was British rule which gave to India, for the first time in 
her history, three fundamental benefits — political unity, 
secure peace, and equal laws. Any or all of these can easily 
be destroyed, as the contemporaneous history of China has 
shown, and, once destroyed, cannot easily be re-established. 
History has imposed upon Britain the responsibility for 
ensuring that the advance to self-government shall he 
made in such a way as not to imperil or destroy these 
essential foundations, thereby saving India from the 
miseries which have befallen the sister land of China. 


v. The British Empire After the War 

Since the war, and because of it, the British Emphe has 
increased greatly in size ; has changed the relations that 
subsist between its principal members, the self-governing 
Dominions ; has substantially modified the pohcy which 
it has long pursued towards its dependent peoples of the 
backward races ; and has lost, more or less completely, 
the control which it exercised over certain areas not 
formally incorporated in it. 

(a) The Growth of the Empire 

The increase of territory has been due to the former 
German and Turkish lands which have been brought under 
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Britisli control. These lands, being held under mandates 
from the League of Nations, are in a different position 
from other territories, but for all practical purposes they 
are parts of the Empire. In Africa the two most valuable 
German colomes passed to the British Empire. German 
South-West Africa was mandated to the Dominion of 
South Africa, with which it will in due time be incorpor- 
ated. German East Africa, now called Tanganyilca, was 
mandated to Britain herself. This acquisition bridges the 
gap between Nyasaland in the south and Kenya and 
Uganda in the north, and makes possible Cecil Rhodes’s 
dream of a railway line running through British territory 
from the Cape to Egypt. It has been suggested that these 
four colonies might be linked together in some form of 
federation, thus constituting a great dominion of East 
Africa. But the status of Tanganyika as a mandated 
territory stands in the way. The difficulty might be over- 
come by placing Uganda, Kenya, and Nyasaland under 
mandates, which would guarantee just treatment for the 
native populations, and the Open Door for the trade of all 
nations. But this proposal has never been seriously 
considered ; and now that Britain has embarked upon 
the policy of compelling the colonies to grant preferences 
to Empire trade, it has become impracticable. This new 
pohcy, indeed, makes it very difhcult to carry out the 
plan of an East African Federation. It may even become 
necessary to place customs barriers along the northern 
and southern frontiers of Tanganyika, to prevent the 
evasion of the preferential system by importation through 
the open ports of Tanganyika. 

In the Pacific region, the British Empire was increased 
by the grant to Australia of a mandate for German (or 
north-eastern) New Guinea and the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago ; Australia already controlled British (or south- 
eastern) New Guinea. The eastern half of that huge 
island is now all under Australian control, while the 
western half forms part of the Dutch Empire. In 
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the sa,me way, Samoa has been mandated to New 
Zealand. 

Finally, Britain accepted responsibilities of a new kind 
in Palestine, Transjordama, and Iraq, which involved her 
in very difficult relations with the Arabs, At the end of 
the war there were some who looked forward to the 
creation of a new British Empire in these regions, linked 
with Egypt on the one hand, which had become a British 
protectorate in 1914, and on the other with Persia, which 
seemed to have become almost a British protectorate by 
the agreement of 1919 (see p. 271), and with Afghanistan, 
which was already under British influence, so far as its 
foreign policy was concerned. Thus the British sphere 
would have included the whole of south-western Asia, 
from India to Egypt, and the whole of eastern Africa, 
from the mouth of the Nile to the Cape of Good Hope. 
But if these grandiose dreams were over seriously enter- 
tained, they were soon proved to be impracticable by the 
rising tide of nationalist sentiment which wo have already 
traced, Iraq proved to be so costly and troublesome a 
responsibility that it became an object of policy to get rid 
of it as soon as possible. The admission of Iraq to the 
League of Nations, in 1931, was a relief, because it termi- 
nated the mandate for that state. British influence in 
Persia was a very evanescent thing, rapidly brought to an 
end by the rise of Riza Khan Pahlavi. In Egypt Britain 
found herself compelled, as early as 1920, to abandon her 
protectorate over the country, though she still retains an 
anomalous position there. In Afghanistan, after defeating 
an Afghan invasion (1919), she voluntarily renounced the 
control over that country’s foreign policy which she had 
exercised for half a century. In the same way she yielded 
to the rising spirit of nationalism in China, surrendering 
her lease of the port of Wei-hai-wei, and abandoning her 
concessions in Hankow and other trading centres. Unlike 
France, who clung firmly to her dominions in Syria, 
Morocco, and China, Britain, once she had abandoned the 
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hectic dreams of 1918, seemed to he bent upon diminishing 
her responsibilities as rapidly as possible ; and in all the 
■wide region of south-'west Asia, -where she had seemed to 
be supreme, there soon remained only her difficult task of 
creating a Jewish National Home in Palestine, in the teeth 
of constant Arab opposition, and her responsibility for 
the semi-desert land of Transjordania, exposed to con- 
stant danger from the Bedouin tribesmen of Arabia. In 
the sphere of colonisation, as in the matter of reparations 
and war-debts, it may perhaps be claimed that Britain 
showed a greater sense of realities than the other Great 
Powers. She was the first to realise that the tide was 
turning against the political supremacy of Europe, and 
to adjust her policy to the new conditions. 

The changes that took place after the war in the struc- 
ture of the Empire and in the relations of its members 
may also be traced to the gro-wing strength of nationalism, 
within the Empire as well as beyond its boundaries. This 
was exhibited both in the economic field and in the 
political field. 


(b) The New Economic Policy 

In the years after the war, and especially in the years 
of the Great Depression, from 1929 onwards, the fewered 
nationalism to which the war had given hirth led to a 
frenzied strmng after economic self-sufficiency in every 
country ; and the tariffs, quotas, exchange restrictions, 
and other devices by which this unattainable end was 
pursued, threatened to bring ruin to Britain, which more 
than any other country depends for its prosperity upon 
the free flow^of international trade. This led to a revival 
of the idea, put forward by Joseph Chamberlain in the 
opening years of the century, that the Empire might be 
strengthened by economic bonds, and that Britain’s 
prosperity might at the same time be restored, by turning 
the Empire as a whole into a closed economic system, 
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enjoying free trade within its own borders, but imposing 
tariffs upon all foreign countries. This would have been 
a return to the policy which had led to the American 
Revolution. Eor a time it was preached with ardour, 
under the name of Empire Free Trade. But this project 
was wrecked, perhaps fortunately, upon the economic 
nationalism of the Dominions ; for they all aimed at 
self-sufficiency, like the rest of the mad world, and were 
unwilling to admit British goods heely to their markets, 
though they expected to have their goods admitted freely 
to the British market It is true that they granted 
‘ preferences ’ to British goods ; but the form which in 
moat oases the preferences took was that of taxing British 
goods very highly, and foreign goods still more highly. 
It is possible that the Empire as a whole might in time 
have become genuinely self-sufficient, as Britain never 
could ; but this idea was unattractive to the Dominions, 
which aimed at self-sufficiency each on its own account. 

The fact that Britain threw open her markets to the 
whole world had long been held to form an obstacle in the 
way of tariff arrangements between her and the Dominions. 
When, in 1931 and 1932, she abandoned Free Trade and 
adopted a protectionist system, there seemed to be a 
possibility of some new arrangement. The British 
government did not hope for a full system of Empire 
Eree Trade, or expect that British goods would be ad- 
mitted to Dominion markets on the same terms on which 
Dominion goods were admitted to British markets. But 
they did hope that, in order to retain free access to the 
British market, the Dominions would make some con- 
cessions to British trade, and that the members of the 
Empire might he ready to help one another in a period of 
acute distress, and at the same time to set an example to 
the rest of the world, by a mutual reduction of duties. 
To consider this project, a Conference was summoned at 
Ottawa in the summer of 1932. Before it met, the 
Dominions — ^notably Canada and Australia — ^had very 
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greatly increased their tariffs on British goods. The 
Conference soon showed that the British expectations 
were to be disappointed. The Dominions stipulated that 
Britain should not only admit their goods tariff-free, hut 
that, in order to increase their advantage, she should 
impose new or increased duties on a wide range of foreign 
goods, which the British Parliament had not thought 
necessary in the interests of its own people ; they stipu- 
lated also that these new duties should not be abandoned 
or reduced without their consent, thus restricting the 
power of the British Parliament to deal freely with its 
own taxes, in a way to which no Dominion Parliament 
would have consented. In return for these privileges the 
Dominions agreed to give more favourable conditions to 
British trade in their markets. But in the majority of 
cases this undertaking only meant that the duties on 
foreign goods should be increased, not that the duties on 
British goods should be diminished ; the Australian 
government subsequently claimed, before its Parliament, 
that no duties on British goods had been reduced ; and 
in no case was British trade given as favourable treatment 
as it had enjoyed three years before the Conference met, 
The Ottawa Conference thus failed to achieve the ends it 
was meant to serve. The growing nationalist sentiment 
of the Dominions stood in the way. 

In regard to the dependent empire, Ottawa initiated a 
change of momentous importance. It was decided that 
the non-self-goveming colonies should be made to give a 
preference to Empire goods, by raising their duties against 
foreign goods. This was a departure ffom the principle 
which Britain had long pursued, of giving to the traders of 
all countries equal access to the trade of these colonies — 
a principle which the League of Nations had adopted, and 
embodied in the mandatory clauses of the Covenant. 
This policy had been beneficial to the colonies. It had 
prevented the rest of the world from protesting against 
the disproportionate share of the earth’s surface which 
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Britain Ead annexed. It h.ad pointed the way to a better 
mode of dealing with areas inhabited by backward peoples. 
This change in the spirit of British colonial policy was a 
very serious retrogression. 


(c) Political Bcorganisation of the Empire 

Before the war, the Dominions, enjoying complete self- 
government for their own affairs, had been content to 
leave to the mother-country the control of foreign rela- 
tions, and the responsibhity, and nearly the whole cost, 
of defence. After that holocaust, it was no longer possible 
for thorn to accept this situation. They had made greater 
efforts, and endm'ed heavier sacrifices, than some of the 
‘ sovereign powers ’ that were to be represented at the 
Peace Conference. It was inevitable, therefore, that they 
should be represented. They were, indeed, rei^resented 
in a twofold capacity — as members of the British Empire, 
which under that name appeared as one of the ‘ Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers,’ and also as individual 
states. This led to a strange anomaly ; Britain was not 
represented at all, except as a part of the British Empire. 
When the League of Nations came to be constituted, the 
same anomalous arrangement was repeated : the British 
Empire appeared as one of the states represented in the 
Coimcil, and it could be represented by a Canadian, an 
Australian, or a South African ; but the Dominions also 
appeared in the Assembly as separate states, and any of 
them might be — as Canada actually was — elected to the 
Council as one of the minor states. Once again, Britain 
as such had no place of her own. 

The separate representation of the Dominions and India 
among the group of sovereign states both at the Peace 
Conference and in the League seemed to some to indicate 
the break-up of the Empire as a political unit. In reality 
it recognised the strange character of the Empire as one 
state and many states at the same time — a state of things 
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utterly bewildering to the political theorist. Moreover, 
this arrangement seemed to offer a solution for the 
problem of imperial foreign policy. If, as was hoped, the 
League was to become the main arena for the discussion 
of international affaire, and the means of preventing war, 
the Dominions could have them independent voice in these 
questions, while at the same time consulting with the 
mother-country as to the line to be taken by ‘ the British 
Empme.’ An efficiently working League offered, in fact, 
the only solution of the management of imperial foreign 
policy. • 

But there might be — ^there actually were — cases in 
which (under the aegis of the League, no doubt, but not 
through its ordinary machinery) international problems 
had to be discussed in which the Dominions might not 
appear to be directly concerned, but which might ulti- 
mately involve obligations to take military action. From 
such discussions the Dominions were apt to find them- 
selves excluded, and it was diflaoult to persuade other 
powers to consent to their being represented (since this 
would give preponderant weight to British opinion) when 
sovereign states were excluded. There were four such cases 
in the years immediately following the war. In 1922 the 
British Empire was one of the signatories of the Four -Power 
Pact for the preservation of peace in the Pacific, and of the 
Nine-PoAver Pact which guaranteed the integrity of China ; 
hut Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, though they 
were all Pacific states, did not separately sign these 
treaties as they had signed the Treaty of Versailles. 
Were they necessarily involved in the obligations which 
these Pacts implied ? Again, in the same year 1922, a 
British force at Chanak was very nearly involved in the 
vigorous onslaught made hy the Turks upon the Greeks, 
which ended in the destruction of the Treaty of Sevres. 
If a war between Britain and Turkey had followed, would 
the Dominions automatically have been involved in it ? 
The British government sent urgent telegrams asldng for 
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their co-operation, and this led to hot discussion. When, 
at Lausanne, a new treaty with Turkey was concluded, 
the Dominions were not represented. In these negotia- 
tions Britain undertook a special responsibility for the 
maintenance of the demilitarised zones on both sides of 
the Straits : if this should lead to war, at some future 
date, would the Dominions he automatically involved ? 
Finally, in the Treaty of Locarno Britain pledged herself 
to go to the aid of either Erance or Germany, if the other 
should break the terms of the Treaty. But the British 
Foreign Secretary specifically stated that this obligation 
apphed to Britain alone, not to the Dominions. What 
was the value of such a disclaimer ? If the British Crown 
is at war, how can any subjects of the Crown avoid the 
consequences ? 

These difficulties have led to the theory (with which 
some people seem to be content) that the Dominions can 
be passively, but not actively, at war. No doubt they can 
abstain from sending troops ; but their citizens will be 
liable to be treated as enemies by the opposing side, their 
property will be liable to be confiscated in the enemy 
country, and their trade with it will be brought to an end. 
These consequences of being ‘ passively at war ’ would 
not long be endured ; and there would be only two ways 
of escaping from them — either active war must be sub- 
stituted for passive war, or the Dominion concerned must 
withdraw from the Empire. The uncertainty upon this 
crucial point might seem to be of minor importance when 
it was possible to hope that the League of Nations was 
going to banish war from the face of the earth ; but it 
becomes very important when (as in 1934) clouds of war 
loom over the world, and may at any moment hurst in 
storm. As late as the summer of 1934 General Smuts 
declared that if Britain were involved in war, South 
Africa would not take part unless she freely decided to 
do BO ; while an eminent Canadian statesman declared, 
almost at the same moment, that when Britain was at 
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■war, Canada was at war. PerAaps South Africa means 
only that she will not engage in active war without her o'wn 
free decision ; perhaps Canada means only that Canada 
is passively at war when Britain is at war. It is con- 
venient to be able to say opposite things, and mean the 
same thing. But the resrdt is that neither the other 
powers, nor Britain, nor the Dominions themselves, Imow 
what the situation will be if the British Empire is involved 
in war. 

Since the war there have been three Imperial Con- 
ferences (1921, 1923, and 1926), in which the statesmen of 
the Empire states have been chiefly engaged in discussing 
the constitution of the Empire. Two of the Dominions 
represented in these Conferences have been anxious to 
emphasise their o'wn national freedom, and to reduce the 
Imperial tie to the most tenuous form. The Irish Free 
State, which obtained Dominion status in 1924, only 
accepted that position as a second-best ; she, or at any 
rate some of the most powerful elements among her 
citizens, would have preferred complete independence. 
In South Africa, the Dutch element in the population had 
got the upper hand since 1924 ; Kruger’s old ambition of 
an independent Dutch South Africa had begun to revive, 
and there was much talk of secession from the Empire. 
Both of these cases were examples of the frenzied national- 
ism which was sweeping over the world, and threatening 
it with ruin. The other Dominions also were affected hy 
this sentiment, and were touchily ready to resent any 
claim to superiority on the part of the mother-country. 
In these circumstances the inevitable outcome of the 
Conferences was a declaration, framed by the Conference 
of 1926, and embodied in law in the Statute of West- 
minster, 1931, whereby it was laid down that complete 
equality of status existed between the mother-country 
and the Dominions. 

The British Empire was thus recognised as the first 
Empire in history in which there was no central, com- 
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pulsive poTver. Indeed, it has no regular machinery of 
consultation other than the conferences of Prime Ministers, 
which can only take place at intervals of several years. 
In India the transition towards this unqualified freedom 
is only gradually taking place ; and the vast territories 
inhabited hy backward peoples still form an Empire in 
the strict sense of the term, since they are directly con- 
trolled by the mother-country, and are now being ad- 
ministered in her interest, and no longer in the interest 
of civilisation as a whole. But, so far as the Dominions 
are concerned, the British Empire has become no more 
than a loose and informal, though very intimate, alliance, 
the terms of which are embodied in no treaty or con- 
stitution, and the cement of which is the common enjoy- 
ment of liberty, and a common loyalty to the Crown, the 
symbol of imperial unity. The Dominions are not even 
bound by any such clear and specific obligations as they 
have undertaken in becoming members of the League of 
Nations. 

It may well seem that an Empire whose ties have been 
reduced to such tenuity is on the verge of dissolution. 
But this conclusion would be, we may hope, a shallow 
blunder. The Empire and its system have grown, and 
are growing, by a spontaneous and natural development, 
not by the rigid enforcement of theorists’ plans. It has 
known how to preserve freedom in unity ; and the unity 
remains even when the freedom grows — and all the more 
because the freedom grows. General Smuts has indeed 
told us that we have gone to the limit in decentralisation, 
and that the time has come to work out methods of more 
effective co-operation ; and no doubt he is right. No 
central controUhig power is now possible — if it ever was 
possible. Bnt it ought to he practicable to organise 
effective and oontinnous consultation upon subjects of 
common interest, snob as the League of Nations has 
succeeded in organising for its larger and less united 
fellowship of peoples. 
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If it were indeed true that the British Empire was 
drifting towards dissolution, how great a tragedy this 
would be, not only for the members of the Empire, but 
for the whole world ! For this marvellous fellowship of 
peoples offers to the world the best model, and the most 
shining hope, of what can be achieved in, the peaceful 
organisation of the relations between diverse peoples. 
It covers one-quarter of the earth’s surface, and includes 
one-quarter of the human race. And throughout this 
vast domain Peace reigns — a peace that is not maintained 
by force, for this Empire does not rest upon military power, 
and its total armies are less than those of many European 
states. Not only does peace reign, but any outbreak of 
war between the members of this fellowship of diverse 
peoples is unthinkable, and any disputes between them 
will be settled, as a matter of course, by discussion and 
not by force. Here is, indeed, a model of what the world 
might be ; and for that reason, if for no other, the break-up 
of this Empire, or any fundamental change in its character, 
would be a disaster to civilisation. 

We need not he unduly perturbed by juridical puzzles 
regarding the sovereignty or otherwise of its members; 
for this amazing political structure refuses to fall within 
the categories of politioal science. It is an Empire, and 
yet not an Empire, a State and yet not a State, a super- 
nation incorporating within itself an incredible variety 
of peoples and nations. It is not a structure which has 
been deliberately designed by human ingenruty, or created 
by the purposive action of a government ; it is a natural 
growth, the product of the spontaneous activity of in- 
numerable individuals and groups, springing from among 
peoples whose history has made liberty and the toleration 
of (hfferences their natural instincts ; it is the outcome of 
a series of accidents, unforeseen, but turned to advantage 
by the unf a i lin g resourcefulness of men habituated to 
self-government. There is no logic or uniformity in its 
system, which has arisen from an infinite number of 
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makeshifta and tentative experiments ; yet in all of these 
a certain consistency appears, because they have been 
presided over by the genius of self-government. It is 
distributed over every continent, is washed by every 
ocean, includes half the dust of islands that Nature has 
scattered about the seas of the world, and is linked to- 
gether by ten thousand ships perpetually going to and 
fro. It includes among its population representatives of 
almost every human race and religion, and of every grade 
of civilisation, from the Australian Bushman to the subtle 
and philosophic Brahmin, from the African dwarf to the 
master of modern industries or the scholar of universities. 
Almost every form of social organisation and of govern- 
ment known to man is represented in its complex and 
many-hued fabric. It includes some of the most com- 
pletely self-governing communities which the world has 
known, and four of these control the future of the great 
empty spaces that remain for the settlement of wliite 
men. It finds place for the highly organised caste system 
by which the teeming millions of India are held together. 
It preserves the simple tribal organisation of African clans. 
To different elements among its subjects this Empire 
appears in different aspects. To the self-governing 
Dominions it is a brotherhood of free nations, co-operating 
for the defence and diffusion of common ideas and 
common institutions. To the ancient civilisations of 
India, Burma, and Ceylon it is a power which, in spite of 
all its mistakes and limitations, has brought peace instead 
of turmoil, law instead of arbitrary might, unity instead 
of chaos, justice instead of oppression, freedom for the 
development of their capacities and characteristic ideas, 
and the prospect of a steady growth of national unity and 
pohtical responsibihty. To the backward races it has 
meant the suppression of unending slaughter, the dis- 
appearance of slavery, the protection of the rights and 
usages of primitive and simple folk against ruthless 
exploitation, and the chance of gradual improvement and 
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emancipation from barbarism. To all alike — to one- 
quarter of tbe inhabitants of the earth — it has meant the 
establishment of the Reign of Law, and of the Liberty 
which can only exist under its shelter. In some degree, 
though imperfectly as yet, it has realised within its own 
body all the three great political ideas of the modern 
world. It has fostered the rise of a sense of nationality 
in the young communities of the new lands, and in the 
old and potbound civilisations of the most ancient historic 
realms. It has given a freedom of development to self- 
government such as history has' never before known. 
And, by linking together so many diverse and contrasted 
peoples in a common peace it has already realised, for a 
quarter of the globe, the ideal of internationalism, and 
set the model for the organised unity-in-freedom of the 
coming age. 

Truly this Empire is a fabric too wonderful, too many- 
sided, and too various in its aspects to be cramped by the 
Procrustean categories of political science. It has the 
variety and the unexpectedness of life. The purposes 
which it has served are too many and too great, the 
loyalties which it has challenged too deep, to permit us 
to believe that it is destined to break up into a group of 
completely severed and possibly hostile states. Despite 
all the blunders and even crimes that have been com- 
mitted in its name, it will survive, ohangiug its form as 
the conditions of its life change, like a great banyan tree ; 
and even if the parent-stem should shrivel and grow weak, 
it will remain the central shrine of the cathedral made by 
its living pillars. This Commonwealth of free peoples 
wUl last on as the core of that world-unity which its long 
and varied history has done so much to create. 
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